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RULES 

OF THE 

Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 


i. The objects of this Society shall be as follows : — 

(a) To advance the study of Greek language, literature, and art, and 
to illustrate the history of the Greek race in the ancient, Byzantine, 
and Neo-Hellenic periods, by the publication of memoirs and unedited 
documents or monuments in a Journal to be issued periodically. 

(b) To collect books, drawings, facsimiles, transcripts, plans, and 
photographs of Greek inscriptions, MSS., works of art, ancient sites and 
remains, and with this view to invite travellers to communicate to the 
Society notes or sketches of archaeological and topographical interest. 

(c) To organise means by which members of the Society may have 
increased facilities for visiting ancient sites and pursuing archaeological 
researches in countries which, at any time, have been the sites of Hellenic 
civilisation. 

2. The Society shall consist of a President, Vice-Presidents, a Council, 
a Treasurer, one or more Secretaries, 40 Hon. Members, and Ordinary 
Members. All officers of the Society shall be chosen from among its 
Members, and shall be ex-officio members of the Council. 

3. The President shall preside at all General, Ordinary, or Special 
Meetings of the Society, and of the Council or of any Committee at 
which he is present; he shall be ex-officio a member of all Committees. 
In case of the absence of the President, one of the Vice-Presidents shall 
preside in his stead, and in the absence of the Vice-Presidents the Treasurer. 
In the absence of the Treasurer the Council or Committee shall appoint 
one of their Members to preside. 

4. The funds and other property of the Society shall be administered 
and applied by the Council in such manner as they shall consider most 
conducive to the objects of the Society, provided that the Society shall 
not make any dividend, gift, division or bonus in money unto or between 
any of its members : in the Council shall also be vested the control of all 
publications issued by the Society, and the general management of all its 
affairs and concerns. The number of the Council shall not exceed fifty. 

* xin 
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5- The Treasurer shall receive, on account of the Society, all 
subscriptions, donations, or other moneys accruing to the funds thereof, 
and shall make all payments ordered by the Council. All cheques shall 
be signed by the Treasurer and countersigned by the Secretary. 

6. In the absence of the Treasurer the Council may direct that 
cheques may be signed by two members of Council and countersigned 
by the Secretary. 

7. The Council shall meet as often as they may deem necessary for 
the despatch of business. 

8. Due notice of every such Meeting shall be sent to each Member 
of the Council, by a summons signed by the Secretary. 

9. Five Members of the Council, of whom at least one must be a 
permanent officer of the Society, shall be a quorum. 

10. All questions before the Council shall be determined by a 
majority of votes. The Chairman shall have a casting vote. 

11. The Council shall prepare an Annual Report, to be submitted 
to the Annual Meeting of the Society. 

12. The Secretary shall give notice in writing to each Member of 
the Council of the ordinary days of meeting of the Council, and shall 
have authority to summon a Special and Extraordinary Meeting of the 
Council on a requisition signed by at least four Members of the Council. 

13. Two Auditors, not being Members of the Council, shall be 
elected by the Society in each year. 

14. The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held in London in 
Mav or June, when the Reports of the Council and of the Auditors 
shall be read, the Council, Officers, and Auditors for the ensuing year 
elected, and any other business recommended by the Council discussed 
and determined. Meetings of the Society for the reading of papers 
may be held at such times as the Council may fix, due notice being 
given to Members. 

15. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, Council, 
and Auditors shall be elected by the Members of the Society at the 
Annual Meeting. 

16. The President shall be elected by the Members of the Society 
at the Annual Meeting for a period of three years, and shall not be 
immediately eligible for re-election. 

17. The Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the Members of the 
Society at the Annual Meeting for a period of one year, after which they 
shall be eligible for re-election. 
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18. The Treasurer and Secretaries shall hold their offices during the 
pleasure of the Council. 

19. One-third of the Ordinary Members of the Council shall retire 
every year, and the Members so retiring shall not be eligible for immediate 
re-election. 

20. The elections of the Officers, Council, and Auditors, at the 
Annual Meeting, shall be by a majority of the votes of those present. 
The Chairman of the Meeting shall have a casting vote. 

21. Every Member of the Society shall be summoned to the Annual 
Meeting by notice issued at least three weeks before it is held. 

22. All motions made at the Annual Meeting shall be in writing 
and shall be signed by the mover and seconder. No motion shall be 
submitted, unless notice of it has been given to the Secretary at least 
two weeks before the Annual Meeting. 

23. Upon any vacancy in the Presidency occurring between the 
Annual Elections, one of the Vice-Presidents shall be elected by the 
Council to officiate as President until the next Annual Meeting. 

24. All vacancies among the other Officers of the Society occurring 
between the same dates shall in like manner be provisionally filled up 
by the Council until the next Annual Meeting. 

25. The names of all Candidates wishing to become Members of the 
Society shall be submitted to the Council in whose hands their election 
shall rest. 

26. The Annual Subscription of Members shall be one guinea, payable 
and due on the 1st of January each year ; any Member may compound 
for this subscription by a single payment of /15 15s. (or of £10 10s. if 
the compounder is over 50 years of age) , entitling him to be a Member 
of the Society for life, without further payment. All Members shall 
pay on election an entrance fee of one guinea. 

27. The payment of the Annual Subscription, or of the Life 
Composition, entitles each Member to receive a copy of the Journal 
and other ordinary publications of the Society. 

28. When any Member of the Society shall be six months in arrear 
of his Annual Subscription, the Secretary or Treasurer shall remind him 
of the arrears due, and in case of non-payment thereof within six months 
after date of such notice, such defaulting Member shall cease to be a 
Member of the Society, unless the Council make an order to the contrary. 

29. Members intending to leave the Society must send a formal 
notice of resignation to the Secretary on or before January 1; otherwise 
they will be held liable for the subscription for the current year. 
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30. If at any time there may appear cause for the expulsion of a 
Member of the Society, a Special Meeting of the Council shall be held 
to consider the case, and if at such Meeting at least two-thirds of the 
Members present shall concur in a resolution for the expulsion of such 
Member of the Society, the President shall submit the same for con- 
firmation at a General Meeting of the Society specially summoned for 
this purpose, and if the decision of the Council be confirmed by a 
majority at the General Meeting, notice shall be given to that effect to 
the Member in question, who shall thereupon cease to be a Member of 
the Society. 

31. The Council shall have power to nominate not more than forty 
British or Foreign Honorary Members. The number of British Honorary 
Members shall not exceed ten. 

32. The Council may at their discretion elect from British Uni- 
versities as Student-Associates : — 

(a) Undergraduates. 

(b) Graduates of not more than one year’s standing. 

(c) Women Students of equivalent status at Cambridge 

University. 

33. Student-Associates shall be elected for a period not exceeding 
five years, but in all cases Student-Associateship shall be terminated at 
the end of the calendar year succeeding that in which the Student 
becomes qualified to take his degree. 

34. The names of Candidates wishing to become Student-Associates 
shall be submitted to the Council in the manner prescribed for the 
election of Members. 

35. Every Student-Associate must be proposed by a person occupying 
a recognised position in the University to winch the Candidate belongs. 

36. Student-Associates shall pay an Annual Subscription of xos. 6 d. 
payable on election and on January 1st of each succeeding year, with- 
out Entrance Fee. They will be entitled to all the privileges of the 
Society, with the exception of the right to vote at Meetings. 

37. Student-Associates may become Full Members of the Society, 
without payment of Entrance Fee, on or before the expiration of their 
Student-Associateship. 

38. No change shall be made in the Rules of the Society unless 
at least a fortnight before the Annual Meeting specific notice be given 
to every Member of the Society of the changes proposed. 

December , 1937. 
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MEETINGS 

OF THE SESSION 1936-37 


1 The inaugural Meeting of the Session took 
place on November 3rd, 1936, when Sir 
Leonard Woolley gave an account of his 
; Excavations in North Syria,’ which he 
illustrated with admirable lantern-slides. He 
explained that the object which the Expedition 
had in view was the tracing of such contacts 
as might have existed between the Greek and 
Aegean civilisation and that of the .Asiatic 
mainland, especially during the Minoan period. 
The sites had been prospected in advance, and 
the work was financed by private benefactors 
on behalf of the Trustees of the British Museum 
and by the Ashmolean Museum ; most of the 
season was spent at a small mound on the sea 
coast at the mouth of the Orontes, and ten days 
were given to an inland site, Atchana, in the 
Amk plain, for which a permit for sondages 
only had been accorded by the Government of 
Syria. 

The coastal mound, Tal Sheikh Yusuf, 
proved to be the site of a Greek trading colony 
which was actively engaged in trade with the 
Greek islands and mainland from the ninth 
century b.c. until about 320 B.c., when the 
rivalry of the newly-founded port of Seleucia 
led to its abandonment ; after the destruction 
of Seleucia the river port was reopened, and was 
used throughout the Byzantine period and later 
by the Crusaders. In the upper levels there 
were found fine examples of Byzantine glazed 
pottery, etc., and a representative series of 
coins, but the buildings had been completely 
destroyed. For the classical period the quarter 
of the town excavated gave the magazines of 
the importing merchants, rows of warehouses 
separated by narrow streets ; the buildings had 
no architectural features, but were extremelv 
rich in contents. Nine levels were found, all 
of more or less similar character. Throughout, 
the pottery imported was of the best qualitv 
produced at the time in the principal manu- 
facturing centres of Greece. From about 520 
to 320 Athens held a monopoly of the import 
trade, and throughout the whole period of the 
Persian wars was sending its luxury wares to 
.Asia via the Orontes. Before that, the business 
was for the most part with the Greek islands ; 


Corinth sent but little, and in the sixth and 
seventh centuries Rhodes was the chief importer : 
there were veiy fine examples of late Rhodian 
geometric, 4 bird bowls ' and orientalising 
fabrics, together with plentiful specimens from 
the other islands and, side by side with these, 
local wares of similar character which it was 
not ahvays easy to distinguish from the Greek 
imports. In the seventh and eighth levels the 
imported pottery was almost exclusively ol 
Cypriote type, but there again much that 
looked Cypriote was of local make, and examples 
occurred for which Cyprus itself offered no 
exact parallel. In the two lowest levels there 
was no Cypriote pottery at all, but a mass of 
geometric and sub-geometric pottery, much 
of which, although thoroughly Greek in ap- 
pearance, presented striking analogies with 
known Asiatic wares. The excavation proved 
on the one hand that throughout the whole 
of the six centuries represented by the site — 
which was probably to be identified with the 
Posidium mentioned by Herodotus and later 
writers — direct intercourse existed between East 
and West, the Syrian harbour with its easy 
inland communications short-circuiting the 
long trade-routes through .Asia Minor to the 
Ionian Coast cities which have been supposed 
to account for the orientalising influences in 
early Greek art ; it further suggested that 
ceramic styles which had been regarded as 
purely Greek in character may have been in 
fact closely related to and even dependent upon 
tvpes native to the Asiatic mainland. 

Owing to the erosion of the mound by the 
Orontes, nothing much earlier than the eighth 
century b.c. was found on the Tal Sheikh Yusuf 
site ; but a neighbouring hill, Sabounieh, which 
seemed to have been the town directly ser\ed 
bv the harbour, produced Cypriote * milk- 
bowls ' and Mycenaean sherds. The inland 
site, Tal Atchana. lying some 40 miles from the 
sea. on the trade route running up the Orontes 
valle> into the Amk plain, carried the connection 
farther back. 

The Bondages effected there were limited 
to two narrow trenches; they produced the 
ruins of an important building lying quite close 



to the surface and covered only by a single 
stratum of later date. The top level gave 
Mycenaean potsherds; the floor of the main 
building was littered with painted pottery 
w’hose decoration finally established the con- 
nection of North Syria and Minoan Crete. 
The best illustration was given by a series of 
sherds from a single large vessel decorated in 
white on black with an elaborate design of 
papyrus-plants and double axes; many others 
had white rosettes on a black ground, some 
examples being in three colours, while others 
had bird and animal motives not found in 
Minoan ceramic art. The connection with 
Crete was indeed obvious, but connections 
with Asiatic sites farther to the East were not 
less certain, and the interaction of the two 
civilisations appeared to be very much more 
intricate than one could have expected : it 
remained for further work to show whether 
Minoan Crete had exercised a one-sided 
influence over territories to which its art was 
supposed to have been altogether strange, or 
whether certain elements in that art should be 
tiaced back to an origin in Asia. 

The vote of thanks was moved from the Chair 
and endorsed with acclamation. 

2 The Second General Meeting of the Society 
was held on February 2nd, 1937. when Mr. 
J. M. Cook read a paper with excellent slide- 
illustrations on 4 Proto- Attic Potterv/ which is 
being published in BSA XXXV. 

A vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. F. X. 
Pryce and seconded by Prof. B. Ashmole, and 
the meeting concluded with observations by 
the President. 

3 At the Third General Meeting, held on 
May 4th. 1937, Mr. Anthony Steel read a paper, 
illustrated by lantern slides, on the 4 Painted 
Churches of Cyprus/ Mr. Steel pointed out that 
the churches, some parochial, some monastic, 
varied in date from the twelfth century to the 
seventeenth, and weie mostly arranged for 
the Greek Orthodox rite. The finest of them 
were concentrated in the wild hill-country of 
south-west Cyprus, and they were all very small. 

As no chuich older than 1105 was known to 
survive and the period of Greek rule had ended 
in 1191, the phase of pure Byzantine style, 
touched perhaps by oriental influences, e.g. 
from Syria and Cappadocia, was a very’ short 
one. There was, however, much addition, 
alteration, rebuilding and even new building 
of Greek churches, especially in the mountains, 
over the three centuries of Lusignan rule which 
followed, although during that time Italian 
influences were increasingly at work. These 


influences reached a climax under the Venetians 
(1489-1571), but after 1571 there was a gradual 
Greek renaissance, due to the Turkish hostility 
towards the Latins and their comparative 
tolerance of the Orthodox. 

The only tw’o Cypriot churches hitherto 
studied and published, both by Dr. W. H. 
Buckler ( Archaeologia LXXXIII and JHS LIII), 
were those at Asinou (1105) and one of those 
(1511) near Galata: a few' more, principally 
in Nicosia and Famagusta, had been sketched 
by C. Enlart in his U Art gothique et la renaissance 
en Chypre (1899). Yet there were probably 
some twenty or thirty others still surviving, 
though rapidly diminishing in numbers from 
re-painting or neglect. 

Ideally, all the surviving churches should 
have been scientifically photographed and 
surveyed on the lines of Dr. Buckler’s publica- 
tions. This, however, was impracticable in 
the present case: all that was possible was, 
firstly, a series of visits to all or nearly all the 
known or rumoured painted churches, whole 
or in ruins, with the object of taking enough 
sample photographs to give an idea of their 
contents : and, secondly, a limited concentra- 
tion upon the best unpublished church dis- 
covered, which turned out to be that of the 
Panayia tou Arakou, near Lagoudhera. 

It w’as hoped that, in spite of obvious defects, 
this plan might save the time of future workers, 
assist the preservation of any paintings in serious 
danger of destruction, and at the same time 
yield results of value to those students of com- 
parative art history’ at the Gourtauld Institute 
and elsew’here who w’ere working on the re- 
lations between Graeco-Oriental and Italian 
Renaissance art. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Steel’s paper Dr. 
Buckler was invited to show some of his coloured 
slides of the paintings in the church at Asinou. 

After observations by the President, Sir 
George Hill proposed a vote of thanks, which 
was carried with acclamation. 

The Annual Alee ting of the Society was held 4 
on June 29th, 1937, the President, Prof. J. L. 
Myres, occupying the Chair. In moving the 
adoption of the Annual Report, the President 
called attention to the losses the Society had 
sustained through the death of two Honorary 
Members, a member of Council and other old 
and valued supporters ; he also paid a tribute 
to the w’ork which Mr. George Garnett had 
done as Assistant Treasurer for so many years. 
Attention was also called to the recent election 
of Honorary Members, w’hen Prof. J. Bidez, 
Prof. C. W. Blegen, Monsieur R. Dussaud and 
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Prof. G. P. Oikonomos had been elected. The 
motion was seconded by Dr. H. I. Bell, and on 
being put to the meeting was carried unanimously. 

The resolution for the election and re-election 
of Vice-Presidents, Members of Council and 
Auditors as detailed in the Annual Report was 
moved by Lady Evans and seconded by Mr. 
R. J. H. Jenkins. It was carried unanimously. 

In moving the adoption of the proposed 
Alterations of the Rules, the Hon. Secretary, 
Sir John Forsdyke, explained that it had been 
found desirable to revise the Rules and bring 
them more into conformity with the practice 
of other learned societies. The motion was 
seconded by the Hon. Treasurer, Air. M. S. 
Thompson, and carried unanimously. 

The Rules in their revised form appear on 
pp. xiii— xvi of the present issue. 

The President then delivered his annual 
address, taking as his subject 4 Visual Aids in 
Classical Teaching.’ 

Beginning with a review of earlier attempts 
to illustrate classical texts by means of ancient 
monuments and works of art, and an account 
of the 4 Hellenic Association,’ founded soon 
after 1890 by Thomas Field with the help of 
Herbert Awxlry and others, the collections of 
which w r ere dispersed on the dissolution of the 
Educational Museum of the Teachers Guild 
about 1907, Prof. Myres explained that through 
the personal interest of Walter Leaf in photo- 
graphy as w r ell as in classical studies, the Hellenic 
Society had been a pioneer in this field : for 
his negatives, and those of Jane Harrison, one 
of the earliest popular lecturers on Greek art 
and antiquity, were the nucleus of the great 
collection which owed its present state mainly 
to the enthusiasm of the late Secretary and 
Librarian, Mr. Penoyre. 


What the camera contributed to classical 
studies half a century ago, the cinema offered 
to-day, with the added enhancement of colour, 
for landscape and architectural subjects, and 
far wider facilities for popularisation, than the 
4 lantern-lecture ’ of the pioneers. Very little 
advanced work, however, had been done in the 
use of cinematography in the interpretation 
of Greek w'orks of art, or even of the perennial 
background of Greek life. It was pointed out 
that the vocabulary of Greek craftmanship and 
aesthetic criticism included such words as 
pvdpos, tovcs, EVTotcris ; the support of a column 
was not crr&ais but poca is ; buildings and statues 
were meant not only to be looked at but to be 
walked round , displaying ever fresh but ever 
4 rhythmic ’ relations between w r hole and part ; 
static immobile objects exercising functional 
aesthetic effects on ourselves. These the % still- 
picture ’ necessaiily failed to tecord. When the 
film-camera achieved the Asia Klvriais of the 
critical pedestrian, shifting its own standpoint 
in respect of an immobile statua , it w r ould become 
possible to demonstrate fresh aspects of Hellenic 
beauty and creative skill. 

It w^as a further question, how far cinematic 
art might be employed to render in 4 moving 
picture ’ the gesture and pageant iv ol Greek 
frieze-compositions, which were certainly not 
conceived merely as petrified tableaux tivants , 
but had 4 rhythm ’ and 4 tone ’ in the literal 
Greek sense. Some of the invention and 
technique squandered hitherto on * Silly 
Symphonies 9 might well be devoted to the 
interpretation of more 4 classical * themes. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of 
thanks to the President for his address, which w as 
proposed by Prof. X. H. Baynes and carried 
with acclamation. 
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A CHARITABLE FOUNDATION OF A.D. 237. 

A detailed report in English 1 and a brief mention in Latin 2 record 
the rediscovery in 1883 of the £ charter ’ of Orcistus bv W. M. Ramsav and 
J. R. S. Sterrett. Not till 1886 was a complete copy secured, but in 1883 
at Alikel, besides ascertaining where the original lay hidden, they found 
and copied, each in his own notebook, 3 two other documents of which only 
the dating has been published. 4 In his report Ramsay thus refers to them: 
‘ we occupied ourselves . . . partly in copying a long inscription of 98 lines 
in length, half of which w'as more or less legible.’ 5 This inscription, com- 
prising (A) a deed of gift, ( B ) a decree, 6 both dated in 237, is here edited 
from the copies of 1883 ; no others are likely to exist, for the pedestal bearing 
the original text ‘ had been destroyed in search of treasure after we left.’ 7 

Sir William Ramsay has kindly lent me those two notebooks; three 
pages from his and one from Sterrett’s are reproduced below ; for per- 
mission to use them, as well as for invaluable information and advice, I am 
indeed grateful. The following extracts from letters of his are essential for 
understanding the form in which the copies have been preserved. * Ster- 
rett’s copv (of B) and mine (of A) were not completed and no comparison 
was made of our copies. The reason for this apparent carelessness was that 
the one main object of our visit to Alikel was to get the great inscription, 
the “ Charter ” of Orcistus. To that all other objects were secondary.’ 
Again, the marks seen on several of Sterrett’s letters (Fig. 1 ) refer to notes 
pencilled opposite by Ramsay; not being contemporary, these latter are 
not reproduced. * I put those notes on Sterrett’s book long afterwards. 
Manv years elapsed from the day we closed down at a moment’s notice in 
1883 before I looked again at those notebooks.’ Except for damage along 
the edges of the pedestal and to twenty-five lines on its front, ; the letters 
were in 1883 almost as clear and certain as when they were cut’; dis- 
crepancies in the copies are no doubt due to the stress under which the 
work was carried out. 

Of document A Sterrett copied on one page 1-25 (Fig. 1), Ramsay on 
two pages 1-12 (not reproduced) and 26-49 (Fig. 2); of document B 
Sterrett copied on one page 1—27 (not reproduced), Ramsay on two pages 
1—33 (Fig. 3) and 34-50 (Fig. 4!. The four pages photographed furnish 
complete copies of both documents, while the two pages not reproduced 
have also supplied a few readings; that of Ramsay is cited as A 1 (i.e., A. 
1— 12), that of Sterrett as B 1 (i.e., B. 1-27). 

The front of the pedestal bore A ; one of the sides, somewhat narrower, 
bore B ; with due reserve as to restoration, their texts were as follows : 

1 Hermes, xxii. 1887, pp- 3 10-3 14. The failure of the latter of three inset iptions from Alikel be>ides 
Mordtmann's search for the * charter ’ is described those published heie. 

in his, diary ; cf. F. Babinger, Anatohen ' 19a 5 , p. 363. 4 Hermes , loc . cit.. p. 31 1 ; CIL iii. Supp., p. 12GB, 

- Bv Mommsen, in his note* on CIL iii. 7000. note on no. 7000. ii. 22 : IGR iv. 549. 

3 These books are exactly alike. Each measures 3 Hermes, loc . cit., p. 31 1. 

o* 16 by o* 10 m. and consists of 4.1 leaves: the binding b Mentioned by Mommsen as f decretum ibidem 
is glossy black ’ American ’ cloth. In R.'s .25 leaves repertum a Raimavo factum die 27 Maii a. ^37 *; 
are inscribed and 16 blank: in S/s 26 inscribed and C IL in. hupp., p. m68. 

15 blank: the ioimer comaim ( opies ol eight, and ■ Hermes, loc. at.. p. 313. 
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A (Deed of gift). 

Mapico TTspiT£Toucp Kat Moppicp KopvrjAiafvcp] 

UTrcrrots Trpo e§ kocA. ’louvicov EV ’OpKicrrcp, Ouap[ios] 

[A]up. {leaf) MapKOS 0 eo(3ouAou ’OpKiarrjvos drroTi[0]£p[ai] 
[s]iS Ta toO Sfjpou apysifa 8oai]v euxapicmyn[Kilv] 

5 [ T nJ v UTroy£ypappev[r]V’ FTaTpiSa dp£i(3£a0ai tt]v 0p£ya-] 

[cra]v Kai 9iAo0crav £UTrp£TTE[s] opou Kai SiKai[ov vo-] 

[pij^cov Kai ttAsiovgov pev aEpav KpEivco Ka(T)[a 5i-] 

[kt]]v, opco(s) 8s Tipos Ta peTpa Trjs EpauTou 8uva[p£-] 

[cos] acpopcov SiScopi Kai xapijopai Trj TraTpiSi [pou] 

10 [^OpJkicjtco apyupiou api0piou "Attikocs BioysiAias [ttsv-] 
[Ta]Koaias cos cht 5 outcov tous SrjpoTas KaT ? £Tr|[aiov Eu-] 
[8ai]poawr)v Kai £opTT)v anrra(v)T(as) p£TaAa[p(3dv£iv*] 

[eotJco Se pu|T6s ett’ oOtois o(p)os ; ov (3ouAopat p[aAi-] 

[crra] 9uAaaas(a)0ai Kai TrjpIaOai, Srr|V£Kco[s iisvsiv to otti-] 

15 [a0]£V auTa Ta xp^pcrra Tiaaiv TpoTr[ois aaaAEU-] 

[to] Kai d|i£Td0£Ta* Kai yzxhxoL jaev dir [oTaaaea-] 

[0ai] te Kai KaA£ia0at aEiTcoviKa Ka[i Savijs-] 

[a0]ai auTa kot 5 £u0[u], and Se tgov Trpoa[oScov kot’ etos] 
[8ia]v£pecr0ai tois Sr^oTais ko 0" £K[aaTOv apTou Aei-] 

20 [^p]av [xiav rj oaov cbv(rj)Td T£T[ayp£va 6 ypaMpaTgus Sia-] 
[Ko]vfja£t* {leaf) opoicos £T£pa ydAi[a TiEVTOKoaia aTTOTayOnv-] 
[Ta K]ai auTa SavijeaOai K[ai diro tgov Trpoao-] 

[Scov y]£V£a0at 8r|poaia E[uSaipoavvqs f]P£pa iv] 

[tco S]rmoaicp (y;UMvaa[icp ST]po0oiviav (?)- - ] 

25 [ . . . . ]ti Kai to u[ - - - - j 
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AA^avSpos , « , r -1 

[Ai^pa dpycov £a 9 payiaa. Aup. Baaaicov ’AAE^avSpou ypapparEus uiTEypaLiya.J 
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B (Decree). 

[leaf) aya0fj Tuyiy {leaf) 
r^KATiaias dy0£i'or}s TravSrjpou 7rpo[Ka-] 

[0]£3op£vr|s Kai Tris ygpouaias £Tri'yr| 9 [t-] 

[so]p£vou Kai tou ypappcrrgcos Aup. Bacr[cri-] 

5 [cov]os "AA^avSpou eSo^e tco ’OpKiarrivcov Sfrjpcp*] 

[ear] EiSrj Aup. MapKos GsopouAou ocvf]p ek Trp[oyo-] 

[voov] TTspi tov Sfjgov 9iAoT£i|icos avaaTp[g9o-j 
[ias]vos Kai Kotvrj Kai ko0 3 gva iravTas gugjo[y£-] 

[tcov] Ka(f) ouSeva Kaipov TrapaAgnrgi to cru[v9£pouor]] 
iO [yv]cp[i^ *rravTa aspivcog Kai SacyiAcos £[TravopOoOa0ai] 

[toc 6]Tr£iyovTa tt) TroTpiSi ottou y£ Kai Ta[s pg-] 

[yia] Ta s ctpX^S Kai AaToupyias ligTa Trda[r|S £K-] 

[Tg]v£iag emTgAgl, {leaf) Kai Sia touto 7roA[AaKis] 

[aO]Tco Ka[i Trpiv 7ra]pa ttccvtcov laapTupelTai iv [tois] 

15 [ T£ ] £K[KAria]iaig Kai Toig koivoIs auAAoyoig [kotoc toc u-] 

[tt ocutoO KaAjcog £KTgA£a6gyTa' Kai vuv Trpocr^o-] 

[pa a9giSg]i Kai paAAov tov Stijjov £Tr[i toIs] 

[eauTou £7r]aivoig a|jgi(36jj£vos Kai <t[£itcovik 6 v] 

[apyupiov eSJcokev si's Tg vopids Kai i£pop[r|vi-] 

20 [as 6r|[ioaia]s cbg Kai kot 5 gTos Kpgrrrova [tt]v Eu~] 
[8ai[ioauvrjs] £opTT]v (3A£7T£cr0ai Sia tt \$ To[crau-] 

[ttis TfjaSjg Scopgas 9iAoT£inia(s)' (leaf) 60gv S[ia] 

[toutcov jjvrjn]r|v Kai tcov d?J\.cov tcov koAco[s utt 5 auTou] 
[TT£Trpay[i£v]cov £Kp£iv£ koivt] Kai 8r]jioa[ia ^r^co 6 Sfj-] 

25 [pos Tgiprjajai tov avSpa sv tco £map|JOT[6rrcp] 

[tottco av] 5 (pi)avTos avacrracrEi petcx t[t]s auTcp] 
[Ka0rjKOu]aris £Triypa9f]s, cos £ is to 5it][v£K£s] 

[koivt] Tg Kai] i8icc Ttj[s] Tgiprjs ottoAocueiv K[ai] 

[TiaiSas] oa/Tou Kai syyovoug caSiov [0gcopouvTas] 

30 [Kai KocTaj^iav tt]V tt]s 7Tqrr[pi]Sos £Oyccp [ictticcv 
[K ai §80^] g tco Sripcp Toug Kara Itos apyovT[as] 

[Sisyyurjaijv Troi£ia0ai tcov TrapaAa[jf3av[6v-] 

[tcov to apyjupiov Kai acrpaAu 3)£cr0ai out [6 Kai] 
[uTro0f]K]cxis, Aap(3av£iv S£ Kai Triargi (x)e[ipi;$£iv ocuto] 

35 [tov ypappa]T§a KaToycos t fj [p]rjTrj Trpo0gapi[a cos] 
[caroAauJgiv tou Trposip^pgvou apyupiou [tous St]-] 

[poTas TravT]as. ( leaf ) £T£A£a0[r)] to y^apa Trp[o Tga-J 
[aapcov(?jKa]A. ? Iouvtco[v] Mapicp rTepTrrroucp [Kai] 
[Moppicp] KopvrjAiavcp uttotois. {leaf j A up. *A[vtcovi~] 

40 [os ‘EppJoKpcrroug TrpcoTos apycov £cr9pa[yiaa.] 

[Aup. Ar)]prjTpios (3' tou Ar]pT]Tpiou apycov £a[9payi-] 

[aa. Aup.] "AA^avSpos Arjpa apycov ga[ 9 payi-] 

[aa. Aup. Baaaicov] ’AAg^avSpou ypap[pcrr£ug] 

[uTreypaya^ ? y Aup.] 'AkuAiovos MouAiavou [ypap-] 

45 [porro] 9 uAa^ eTa^a. Trapf]aav Aup. 'AvfTcb-] 

[vios 'EppojKpaTous TrpcoTos apycov, Aup. A[r|pr}-] 

[Tpios P' to]u ArjprtToiou apycov, Aup. ’Ag[KAT]Tn 6 Sco-] 

[pos {•) Mapicov]og, Aup. Kcuivtos 'AkuAou, Aup. Ao[ - ] 

[ - 'AAe^avSpou, Aup. 'AaKAriTTiaSris, [Aup. 5 AA£^av-] 

50 [Spos A]rjpa apycov, Aup. Mapicov , AA£[^avSpou(?j] 
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*4 (Deed of Gift). 

‘ In the year of the consulship of Marius Perpetuus and Mummius Cornelianus, 
the sixth before the calends of June at Orcistus, I, Varius Aurelius Marcus son of 
Theobulus, townsman of Orcistus, deposit among the records as mark of my gratitude 
the deed of gift hereinafter written : 

‘ Deeming it fitting as well as just to requite the native town that bred and loves 
me, I consider her by right entitled to a greater return, yet having regard to my own 
resources I give and bestow upon my native town Orcistus, in money of account, 
two thousand five hundred Attic drachmas, so that through this fund on Happiness-day 
in every year my fellow-townsmen may all share in a festival. They must conform to 
the express rule, which I desire shall above all be guarded and preserved, that for the 
future this money shall in every way perpetually remain undiminished and undiverted to 
other uses. One thousand drachmas are to be set apart, to be named 4 corn-purchase 
fund 5 and to be lent out at interest forthwith ; and from the revenue there shall be 
distributed annually to each of our fellow-townsmen one pound of bread or however much 
the town-clerk shall serve out from purchases made as prescribed. In like manner the 
other one thousand five hundred drachmas are also to be set apart and lent out at interest, 
and out of the revenue there shall be held on Happiness-day in our town gymnasium a 
feast for all the people. . . . 

(7 lines illegible) 

' JVo sort of alteration in or diversion of this fund shall be allowed, for I desire 
that anyone altering or diverting it to some other endowment shall pay . . . 

(8 lines illegible) 

4 I have ratified as complete the above-written deed of gift, which has become and 
in perpetuity shall be valid. 

' I, Varius Aurelius Marcus, have sealed a copy of this and have paid over to 
the town-clerk my donation as above written and have deposited the copy among the 
records. I, Aurelius Antonius son of Hermocrates, chief archon, have sealed it. I, 
Aurelius Demetrius son of Demetrius the son of Demetrius, archon, have sealed it. I, 
Aurelius Alexander son of Demas, archon, have sealed it. I, Aurelius Bassion son of 
Alexander, town-clerk, have signed it I 

B (Decree). 

4 For good luck ! At a general assembly of the whole people, the Elders also 
present on the front benches, on motion put by the town-clerk Aurelius Bassion son of 
Alexander, it was resolved by the People of the Orcistenes : 

' Whereas Aurelius Marcus son of Theobulus is a man by family tradition 
munificent to the people and a benefactor to each and all, who on no occasion ever fails 
with public spirit nobly and amply to relieve the needs pressing upon his native town, 
where moreover he discharges with due diligence the highest offices and public duties ; 
and hence often prior to this at our assemblies arid public meetings acknowledgments 
have been made to him corresponding to the kindnesses that he has done ; and now with 
unstinting generosity more than requiting the people for their praises of him, he has 
further given for public distributions and festivities a corn-purchase fund, so that 
through the munificence of this great gift the festival of Happiness-day will year by 
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year make a braver show ; Wherefore the People, mindful of these and of his other acts 
of kindness , have by general and popular vote decreed the erection in his honour on the 
most conspicuous spot of a statue with suitable inscription, so that his children and 
descendants may jointly and severally enjoy this honour in perpetuity by contemplating 
the gratitude of his native town enduringly and worthily expressed. 

' It was also resolved by the People : that the archons of the year shall cause 
sureties to be given them by borrowers from that fund and shall further secure it by 
mortgages, and that the town-clerk shall receive and with good faith administer it, 
subject to the prescribed time-limit, in order that the fund aforementioned may be 
enjoyed by all our townsmen. 

‘ The decree ivas passed on the fourth (?) before the calends of June in the year of 
the consulship of Marius Perpetuus and Mummius Cornelianus. I, Aurelius An- 
tonius son of Hermocrates, chief archon, have sealed it. I, Aurelius Demetrius son 
of Demetrius the son of Demetrius, archon, have sealed it. I, Aurelius Alexander 
son of Demas, archon, have sealed it. I, Aurelius Bassion son of Alexander, town- 
clerk, have signed it (?) . /, Aurelius Aquilianus son of Julianus, keeper of the records, 

have filed it. Present : Aurelius Antonius son of Hermocrates, chief archon ; Aurelius 
Demetrius son of Demetrius the son of Demetrius, archon ; Aurelius Asclepiodorus (?) 

son of Marion (?) ; Aurelius Quintus son of Aquilas ; Aurelius Lo son of 

Alexander ; Aurelius Asclepiades ; Aurelius Alexander son of Demas, archon ; 
Aurelius Marion son of Alexander (?)? 

Textual J\"otes : — A. L. i: A 1 : In MAPIW and at end, the alpha complete. L. 2: A 1 : The 
same vertical stroke after OYA. L. 3: A 1 : In AnOTl[e]EM[cu], no 1, but M entire. L. 4: A 1 : 
At beginning, no trace of 1 ; APXE1 complete ; after it. all blank. L. 5 : A 1 : At beginning, no 
trace of N; after MEN all blank. L. 6: A 1 : At end, no 1. L. 7: A 1 : Instead of MEN, AN. L. 8: 
A 1 : After O MW, a blank of one letter. L. 10: A 1 : At beginning, no trace of K: at end, XEIA1AC. 
I,. 11 : A 1 : At end, TH in ligature, with r. bar of H missing, as here. L. 12: A 1 : At beginning, 
no M ; after EOPTHN, all blank. 

B. L. 1 : B 1 : On each side, a ‘ leaf.’ L. 2 : B 1 : At end, AlMOYrTPO, with TTP in ligature. 
L. 3: B l : £ at beginning complete; in Tf)$, TH in ligature. L. 4: B 1 : In Aup. A complete. 
L. 5 : B 1 : First O almost entire ; both E’s in eSo^e. L. 6 : B 1 : OPOBOYAOY ; at end. TIP in ligature. 
L. 7 : B l : In tpiXoTelucos, O complete. L. 8 : B 1 : In TtavTas only traces of AN ; at end EYE 1 . L. 9 : B l : At 
beginning, both arms of K: in ouSeva, OY repeated. L. 10: B 1 : Does not show the r. half of W in 
ligature with M. L. 11 : B 1 : After TTEiTONTA, traces of TH in ligature. L. 12: B 1 : In dpx&s, no C. 
L. 13: B 1 : At beginning, NE in ligature, ItriTsAel complete. L. 14: B 1 : At beginning, TWK in 
ligature, then A, then four 1 or 5 ’ dots. L. 15 : B 1 : At beginning, Cl. then four ‘or 5’ dots. L. 16 : 
B 1 : In 7rpos, TIP in ligature. L. 17: B 1 : Before the K, a dot. L. 18: B l : At end, E. L. 20: B 1 : 
At beginning, C, then WC. L. 22 : B l : At beginning, lower half of C ; at end, an indeterminate letter, 
as here, with note : 6 leaf ’ or ‘ A. 5 L. 23 ; B 1 : At beginning, HNK in ligature. L. 24 : B 1 : In AHMOC, 
HM in ligature. L. 25 : B 1 : In EniCHMOT, the C missing, the HM in ligature. L. 26 : B 1 : At begin- 
ning, \HA ; in ustcc ME in ligature; at end, T complete. L. 27: B 1 : At beginning CHC; after 
ETTirPAOH, all blank. Except in points noted the texts tally. A 1 with A. B 1 with B. 

XOTES ON A. 

L. 2 : The accentuation of ’Opwcrrcp CIL iii. p, 1268; JGR iv. 549^ disregards, as Ramsay points 
out, that given in our earliest source: Mansi vi. 573, 981, 1088 < x a.d. 451 With ’OpKicrros compare 
BripuTos, Zricrros, AvyKT\<rvis. The nomen Oudpfios] is more probable than Ouapfos], a cognomen; in the 
late second and the early third centuries, a second nomen sometimes preceded Aurelius A 

L. 4 : [6cai]v ; This term, appropriate and exactly filling the lacuna, occurs as 6 deed of gift * 

8 E.g . PIR 2 i. 24, 150, M. Aelius Aurelius Theo; is shortened to Ulpius Eurvcles {OGI 506; Forsch . 
ii. 183, 809, Ti. Claudius Aurelius Telemachus; in Eph. ii. 23'-; that of Gaius Iulius Quadratus 
PIR ii. 170. 125. L. Iulius Aurelius Sulpicius Uranius Bassus to Iulius Bas:.us S 'her, Bayer . Ah. 1934, 3, 
Antonius. * Yarius ’ precedes another nomen in p. o« ; that of Gaius Antius Aulus Iulius Quadratus 
PIR iii. 386, 188: C. Varius Iulius Proculus: it is to Iulius Quadratus « OGI 544 : other examples of 
found at Apamea: L. Yarius Maximus: CIL iii. abbreviated nomenclature in R. de Phil, xxxvii. 1913, 
7055. In B. 6 the name Ouapto$ is omitted, .^o pp. 308, 313. 
likewise the name of Marcus Ulpius Apuleius Eurycles 
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in IG ix. I , 694. 140: yevscruco 5 s prjOsv Cure vaur! ov tcoi Soypart fjLrjSs t 5 i 86asi. Also in Dura Perg . 21 (A.D. 
87), Z‘ Sav. St* Rom. Abt. 56. 1936, p. 102, where Welles summarises three deeds of gift, P. Grenf. ii. 
68, P. Oxy. 273 and P. RyL ii. 155 : he shows the dosis to be a rare form of document. 

LI. 5-6 : The general sense is obvious : restoration ex. gr. With the phrasing compare the similar 
Latin bequest of CIL Hi. 6998 (= Dessau, ILS 7196 = dLLl/A v. 202b 9 

L. 7 : The last 1 must, as in B. 9, be an imperfect T, since kct(t)[c: SIktJv is needed for antithesis. 

L. 9: The donation most resembling ours in form is the letter to Ariassos of the high-priest 
Dioteimos, who uses the same phrasing as here : IGR iii. 422: SIS co > m Sr) Kai x a 0130^01 Tfj yAvKUTcm^ 

rraTpiSi pou. 

L. 10: apt0pics evidently means ‘of account’ fi.e. ‘reckoned only L : J. G. Milne and 
E. S. G. Robinson kindly inform me that the drachma was not then current. This epithet was 
also applicable to a depreciated currency, for much later in Egypt the nomisma w as at its face value 
dpiutiios, at its real value exoP evo ? C accepted *'1 : cf. H. I. Bell’s explanation, P. Lond. iii. p. 85. 
Gifts or bequests of 'Attikcci (Spaxpou) are common in Asia at this period ; cf. Keil-Premerstein, 
i. 10 1 ; ii. 76 ; iii. 55, and were known even in Egypt 'cf. P. Oxy . 705 ; a . d . 202), where their value 
was four times that of the Egyptian drachma ; Mitteis-Wilcken, Chrest. i. 2, p. 181, note 46. 

L. 11 : SrmoTas. Note the use, as in 19 below, of this term instead of ttoAbto:? ; cf. note to B. 3. 
GTH suggests €tt][ctiov], since koct s Itt) is inadmissible. Thus the only supplement possible seems to 
be [Eu5ai]uoCTvvr|v, the festival-day in the month Panemos (May 24— June 22) known from IGR iv. 
661. 5; cf. Cumont, Cat. Musee du Cinqaantenaire (1913), note to no, 133. 5. Appearing there as 
fjpspa EOSaiiioouvrjs, it is here EuSaipoovvt) ; cf. IG xii. 5, 946. 1 1 (Tenos, second century a.d.; : Tfj 
Karracrre<pavcoa£i = ‘on Crowning-day.’ 

L. 12: AFTAYTWN is not merely a dittograph from 11, but also doubtless an erior for 
AnA(N)T(AC); cf. B. 36-7. 

L. 13: On the page opposite R. has rightly written, of the 1 in OiOC, 6 possibly P. 5 In third- 
century 1 documents opos often means, as here, ‘ rule * or ‘condition 5 ; Preisigke, \CB s.v. epos 3- 

L. 14: With TT)pla0ai (the € erased by S.), cf. Savfssodai (22), also the spelling in MAMA iv. 
297. 7, 13. [to oTnoSjsv (Calder) gives exactly the meaning required. 

L. 15: For the phrase [daaAeura] Kai d^eTdOsTa, cf. Petersen- von Luschan, Reisen in Lykien , p. 
105, E. 10 (= Laum, Stift. ii, 143) ; I. v. Magnesia 116. 26. 

L. 16: dir[oTdaaea0ai] seems certain; cf. IG xii. 7? 313* 91 > 106 (Amorgos) : BCH xlvi. 1922, 
p. 397, no. 2. 11 (Mylasaj. Forgetting the WrriKal (10) and thinking ofxp^uaTa, (15J the donor puts 
yaAia in lieu of ysiAias. 

L. 17: KaAetaSai astTcoviKa; the fund of 1000 attikai was doubtless thus 4 named 5 in order to 
keep alive in public memory the object for which it was earmarked: cf. /. v. Magn. 1 1 6. 21-4: 
apyupiov Siavepav tov ypappaTfj I'novopa^ovTa ttjv Siavoprjy yupvaaiapxn<f|v : the name commemorated the 
grants from gymnasium-funds. For xpriporra ociTcoviKd, cf. CIG 3422. 20: cf. CIL iii. 6998: ‘ uti . . . 
in sitonico tribuant 5 (Nacoleia ). 

L. 18: After the obvious [Savi^aO] au kot* eu0[u] gives a natural reading; cf. IG xii. 7, 237. 24: 
Kai £ySav£iCT0f)Tco •njapaxpfjjpa. The fixed date in May— June (A. 12) made promptness essential; this 
deed of May 27 requires that the earning of interest shall begin at once (cf. B . 35). 

LI. 18-20: The apparent simplicity of this passage may mislead: at first in 19-20 the restora- 
tion [fi^tip] av piav 10 appears certain, for a revenue of 60—90 drachmas could hardly have sufficed 
for more than one day’s corn-supply; cf. BCH xi. 1887, p. 399, no. E. 9-14 (= Laum, ii. 72): 
IvT^AAcpai auTco . , . [g]Aaio 9 ecriav Tfj yAuKUTOmj pou rrarpiSi 'ATTaAeiac KaO* iKaorov stos qpepav piav : IG 
xii, 7, 515* 68. 9: TrapexsTCjaav 5 s oi eTriysArfrai TpaynpaTa aptpoTspas Ta$ f)p£pas. Our clause ' 1 8 — 20 ; 
might then have been: otto 5 e twv irpoafpScoy crsrrov];[Sia]v£psCT 0 ai toi$ S^poTais Ka6’ £K[aaTOV stos f)pe]i[p]av 
piav. . . . But an indefinite ‘ one-day ration ’ is not suitable for doles, nor does it figure in 
any of the surviving Roman divisiones ; and since definiteness seems essential. [Aei]|[TpJav must 
be preferred to [f)p£j s [p]av. Bread was then sold by the leitraA 1 and the convenience of the one- 
pound ration is illustrated in a dole of bread at Ferentinum. 1J If at Orcistus in 237 the one-pound 
loaf cost approximately three obols — as it did at Ephesus about 220 13 — and if annual interest was 
at nine per cent., 14 the loaves procurable with an income of 90 diachmas \= 540 obols; would 
have been one hundred and eighty. 15 If we assume WN and HT in ligature cbv(r|)Td seems the obvious 
Original ; cf. IG xii. 7, 515. 67: cbvr}CTccpevoi alToy . . . enro too dpyupiou. 


9 4 Civitati Xacolensium patriae meae amantissimae 
quamvis p[!u]rimum debeam, pro mediocritate tamen 
peculioli mei dari \olo HS CC n. ea condicione, etc. 

10 It is the accusative of duration ; Kuhner-Gerth, 
Gram. ii. p. 314 B. 

11 putsch, in Eph. iii. p. 10. 

12 CIL x. 3853. 12: cru>tuli p ondo libra I, muhi 
hemina. 

13 Forsch. in Eph. iii. p. 103. 

11 Cf. IBM iii. p. 137. 

15 A conceivable but impiubable reading v 19-20) 


is ko0 j £K[aoroy aetTOu 'nui][[vav] piav. In IG xii. 7, 
515. 73 the choenix and half-choenix of corn are 
doled out; could not here the hemina (=■= quarter- 
choenix; have been so? That instance is from the 
second century b.c., and from our period, over three 
centuries later, no similar case appears to be known. 
Our dole was therefore almost certainly the con- 
temporary pan is or crust ulum ; cf. CIL ix. 3954. 3 
1 Alba Fucens) : ix. 4213. 6 'Ami tern urn- : x. 3699. 4 
(Cumae, 231 a.d.) ; x. 5796. 8 v Vesulae; ; xiv. 1 19. 9 
(Os tia y ; xiv. 3381. 11 (Tibur). 
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L. 2 1 : Here begin the regulations as to the disposal of the rest of the gift, 1500 drachmas ; from 
this line down to 44 so much is missing that restoration becomes difficult or impossible. E-g., we 
might read xdAt[a d-rroTacraecreai [ [te k]cci auTa ktA. But in that case the 1500 dr. would have constituted 
two funds, of 1000 and 500 respectively, and with so small a total income such a subdivision seems 
improbable. 

L. 23: The supplement EfuSamoouvris rjuepa] appears necessary (cf. 11) because omitted in the 
regulations relative to the 1000 dr. (16-21). 

L. 24 : The mention of the gymnasion makes it likely that a Sqpoeotvio: was to be held there ; 
cf. IG xii. 7? 5 * 5 * 6 c* I tj 8 e Srijiodoivia ysvEo^co ev tco yuyvccaicou 

LI. 32-4: Evidently contained prohibitions and minatory clauses, like those of IBM 481*. 315 f. 
Supplements ex. gr . 

LL 43-4: Apparently a ratification similar to IBM 481*. 326-30. 

L. 45 : At 42, it would seem, the dosis ended : with toutou begin the declarations by the donor that 
he has deposited an authentic copy in the public registry’ and has paid over the amount given ; Scoped) 
to the town-clerk Aur. Bassion ( B . 35). Down to and including this, the average length of the lines 
has been 35—42 letters, whereas the next line contained about 48 letters, and in lines 47—49 there were 
respectively 60, 61 and 56 ; the four lines below this must have been carved on the wider pedestal- 
base. Restoration is ex. gr . ; the donor may have authenticated the register-copy by signing, not 
(as here assumed) by sealing. 

L. 47 : Here begin the sealed attestations of the three archons • cf. B. 46-50 1 to the due per- 
formance of the formalities specified in 45—47, including the payment, which doubtless was in cash 
(cf. 10 above). The same mode of attestation is found in Egypt a.d. 153 , except that there the 
witnesses are seven, as required by Roman law. 16 

L. 48 : The ypauuocTsus Bassion {B. 4, 43) is the only man who does not seal, but signs, probably 
because in virtue of his office \B. 35 . he had received the 2500 dr. ; cf. Otto's lemaiks on * quittierend * 
signature. 17 

Notes on B. 

L. 3: yepouCTias. The existence of this body, already known in conjunction with the demos M 
is no proof that Orcistus enjoyed full city status ; a gerousia , acting as here in public assembly with 
‘ all the other kometai , } 19 appears at Kastollos, a home of Philadelphia. In that instance, hitherto 
unique, of a jointly legislating gerousia , its powers seem, as they do here, like those exercised in a city 
by the boide . 20 Finding here such a gerousia. and no mention of a boide. we may safely regard the latter 
as having been in 237 non-existent at Orcistus. And since possession of a boule was an essential feature 
of the typical city constitution, 21 it is clear that in 237 Orcistus was not a city : she had the semi- 
municipal organisation of one of those smaller communities variously known as Kco^r,. or KaroiKia. 
or x c °p!° v ; the term demos sometimes occurs, as heie (B. 5), in reference to one of them. 2 - It follows 
that Orcistus was then, as she complains in 331, tributary to Xaroleia. It follows also that 
Mommsen's comment on the inscription preserving that complaint C IL iii. 352. p. 67 * Yidetur 
igitur Orcistus saeculo tertio . . . civitatem amisisse ut Xacoliae . . . attribueretur ' — a view 
which he did not change when editing Ramsay's complete text CIL iii. 7000 ? — is erroneous. A 
town not enjoying the rights of civitas in 237 can hardly have acquired them later and again have 
lacked them in 331. 

L. 4 : ypapuarecos : cf. supra , note on A. 49. 

L. 9 : kcc(t’) ; for this emendation of KAI, cf. JHS liv. 1934, p. 141. 19: pr.SeiroTc Asnronlvr terra 
lirj 5 Ev[a Kjaipov. . . . For crufvipspoucrq] cf. Syll . 3 59 1, 39 * ettiotoAtiv . . . avpcpspoucav, ibid. 569. 17: 

crvv9epou<jccv - - SioiKrjo-tv Troirjad^Evos 

L, 10: 4[m3:vop$cuCT0at] ; cf. OGI 669. 6 : toc l-rreiyovTa - - Eiravopeov^sicc. 

L. 14 : [rrpiv] ; required for the antithesis to vOy 116'. 

L. 16 : TTpoafcpopa &9 ei5s]t seems to render exempli gratia the gist of the sentence. 

LL 18-19: a[EiTooviKov dpyupiov] ; cf. the references below, 33, 36. 

LI. 20-2 1 : [ttis EuSatucoovvris] ; indicated by the mention of the festival in A. 12. 

L. 26 : [ctvJS 1 pOdvTos ; the obvious emendation. 

L. 29: [oEcopouvTocs] ; cf. BCH xiii. 1889. p. 357. 33: cl TE piAdyarci . . . tExpoOvTE? t?. tdO 

rrAfpo \j$ Eux 3 P l0 "™ av - E *'• Priene , II 2 . 128: oi Aoirroi 3 £copoGvTS$ Tf,v tou TrArjfc’js tOo’a.. 


Acgxptus xii. 1932, p. 130: cf. ibid. xiii. 1933, 
p. 253; Arch. f. Papfg. xi. 1933, p. 129. Sealing bv 
witnesses also in Bruns, Font. 7 , 119. 19 ■ scjcppdyio-av. 
ceppayiorah and 193. 

17 Arch. f. Papfg. vi. 1920, p. 31 1. note 2. 

18 CIG 3G22 b. Cf. Reil-v. Premerstein. 2 ReEe. 
no. 223 ; they suggest that the gerusia may be a relic 
of city status, previously held and lost; cf. RE xi. 
11 Oertel;. 

la (J(jI 488: Tfjs ycpovTias kti toa Acurccv kcou^tccv 
Trdirrcov. 


20 ibid., note 3: * ut geiusia senatui 3o’jyp 
civitatis responderet.* 

21 Cf. the grant of ritv status to Tymandus .Bruns, 
Font . 7 34 = Dessau. ILS 6090 = MAMA iv. 236 4 
{ decurionum copiam J 1. 14, and k ius coeundi in 
curiam ’ are emphasised. The dedication to Marcus 
Aurelius, CIG 3822 o~. is not by boule and demos, 
but by the ’Op<iorr,io. ; cf. MAMA v. 125. 208. 213. 

- 2 E.g .. Panamara, with its * quadstadtische Yer- 
fassung.* had as chief magistrate a demur choi ; RE 
bupp. iv. 966 ^bwoboda . 
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Ll. 32-34: The supplements [SieyyOriaiJv, [Cf-rroepK]ais, (x' 1 € [ l P £ 3 eiv J are imposed by the context. 
In the rules for investment usually prescribed by such decrees as this sureties (iyyuoi) and mortgages 
iuTroefjKai) are often mentioned; both were commonly in use for the safeguarding of loans, especially 
of those from public funds : 23 and TroieTaeai (32) requires 5i£yyur^<7iv ; cf. Beil. Sber. 1904, p. 925. 51 (= 
Hermes , xxxix. 1904, p. 605): tt]v 5 e SiEyyuTicriv Troteia^coaau ol avSpES oi x£ 1 P ot o vt i6evtes ; J. Partsch, Gr. 
Burgschaftsr. pp. 95, 113. For the 4 handling 5 of such funds by officials x £ tpi3 e i v was the technical 
term : cf. IG ix. 1, 694. 89, 97, 10 1 : oi x £l P^S 0UTe s to apyupiov; I. v. Magn . 66. 9-10: SoTcooav oi Tauiaci 

09* cbv XeiplJOVOI iTpoaoScou. 

L. 35 : TrpoSECTjiia ; cf. note to A. 18. The 4 time-limit J is laid down in A. 11— 12; if the town- 
clerk was to meet the cost of the 4 Happiness s festivities in May-June of the next year, he needed to 
invest without delay. 

Ll. 36—37.' [&ttoAccu]eiv and [St^otccs -rrdvTjccs — cf. A. 12 : aira' v)T''as 1 — are needed to balance 
28-29 above ; there the benefits go to the donors descendants in particular, here to his fellow- 
townsmen in general. 

L. 38: [TECTcrdpcov ? )] : the date can scarcely have been that given in CIL iii. p. 1268, because e§ 
is too short a word : our supplement seems best to fit 37-38, but ttevts or Tpicov would also have been 
possible figures. The public meeting to ratify the donation may well have met two days after that 
had been made. 

Ll. 39-45 : Cf. A. 47-49 : the certification of this document is exactly similar; the only addition 
here is the recorder's note: £tcc£oc. For a recording endorsement like this, cf. P. Mich. iii. 188. 27 
and 195. 29 (120— I A.D.) : Ivtetcck* tcci' Seen to v) iv B. ypoc(9£iov) ; P. Ryl. ii. 155. 24. 

Ll. 45—50 : The eight witnesses, five of whom neither signed nor sealed, seem to have had their 
names entered by the recorder Aquilianus ; the presence of these five, who had presumably attended 
the town-meeting, vouches for the veracity of the three archons. 24 

Among the names ‘EpiioKpdrTjs and Maplcov were borne fifty* years earlier by leading men of 
Orcistus : cf. CIG 3822 b- (p. 1052), 8, 9, 13. Ramsay has restored in 47-8 the name of a possible 
son to the Marion, as Antonius - A. 47, B. 39, 45) probably was to the Hermocrates of that text. 


Closely resembling our document A in form are the two deeds of gift 
fully set out in the Ephesian inscription of Salutaris : IBM iv. 481*. 134— 
332, 447—549; though described as an ‘ instruction 5 ( diataxis ) because the 
gifts with which it deals had previously been handed over, each is 
essentially a dosis like ours. Next to these, our deed seems so far to be the 
best example of its class; like them, it has consular dating (cf. Forsch. in Eph. 
ii. p. 143) ; in the completeness of its appendices {A. 43—9) it excels them; 
to them is due the restoration, necessarily conjectural, of A. 32—4, 43-6. 

Among the many questions on which dated evidence here emerges three 
especially stand out, the scope of the first and second mainly legal, that of 
the third social and economic: (1) the position of Orcistus as a township 
not possessing city status ; (2) the procedure for creating such a charitable 
foundation as ours; (3) its amount, rules and objects. No discussion is here 
attempted of these and other problems arising out of our documents ; this 
paper aims only to make available for further study that ‘ long inscription ’ 
which Ramsay and Sterrett so fortunately saved. 25 

W. H. Buckler 

1 Bardivell Road, 

Oxford. 


23 Cf. Thalheim, Hermes xxxix. 1904, p. 610: 
* Neben die Hypothek treten zur Sicherheit immer 
noch Burgen, fur jedes Darlehn einer/ Constant 
resort by a pri\ate investor to both methods of 
securing money lent is found in REG xix. 1906, p. 235 
(Aphrodisiac' . 

24 On the formalities of registration, cf. E. Weiss, 
Gr. Privatr. pp. 412 f. 

25 Much gratitude for valuable criticism I owe to 


\V. M. Calder and A. Cameron, but mv heaviest 
debt is to the grammatophylax who rescued the 
Orcistus * charter.’ Having preserved our texts also, 
he it is who in fact publishes them ; his archeia, 
including notes and drafts of restoration, alone make 
publication possible. For what has thus been 
received special grace must be said, yet that is far 
from enough. 



THE MYSTERIES AND THE ORESTEIA 


As long ago as 1893, Dieterich, in a famous article on the ' initiation 
scene in Aristophanes’ Clouds , x pointed out that there are a great many 
echoes of ritual hidden in ordinary works of Greek literature, especially 
in comedy and tragedy. His hint was followed up in 1900 by F. Adami, 2 
whose paper remains a storehouse of such echoes, but who has by no means 
exhausted the subject. 3 G. Thomson’s article in a recent issue of this 
Journal 4 collects a number of instances in the Oresteia of Aeschylus in 
which similar echoes can be heard. The purpose of the present contribution 
is partly to criticise the interpretation put by Thomson on certain of the 
references to mystic rites which Headlam and he have noted, and partly 
to attempt to carry the search a stage farther. 

The point in Thomson’s valuable paper on which most doubt will be 
raised in his readers’ minds is his tendency to attribute to the Eleusinia 
all allusions to mysteries in the Oresteia. In his zeal for the exclusive glory 
of Eleusis, he assumes that its mysteries involved both rites and doctrines 
which the general consensus of scholars has denied to them. In one place 
he dismisses this general agreement by lumping modern authorities to- 
gether as ‘archaeologists’ (p. 22, n. 13), a title which most of them, 
probably, would humbly deprecate. His procedure raises an important 
problem in method, and for this reason I may be excused for discussing 
some of his conclusions. It is regrettable that uncertainty should be re- 
introduced into a subject, in itself obscure enough, upon which criticism 
and cautious methods seemed to have secured a fair measure of agreement. 

Perhaps the most urgent case for such caution is provided by his 
quotation (p. 22) from the De Errore Profanarum Religionum of Firmicus 
Maternus. 5 This quotation is introduced in order to prove that the phrase 
drraAAayn ttovcov in Aeschylus and similar phrases such as &vcc<puy&s kcckgov 
in Plato are derived from the language not merely of mysteries in general, 
but of the Eleusinia in particular. Now, Firmicus gives us no indication 
of the source from which he is drawing in the passage in question ; and, 
what is more important, the character of the rite there described, which 
clearly re-enacts the resurrection of a dead god, is entirely foreign to anv- 
thing we know of Eleusis. It has been usually taken to belong to the 


1 RhMus XLYIII. pp. Qjjf. ; reprinted in his 
Kleine Schriften , pp. 1 1 7 f. The reference is to the 
last paragraph of the article. 

2 De Poet is Scaenias Graecis Hymnorum Sacrorum 
Irmtatoribus : Classzsche Philologies Supplementband 
XXVI. pp. 244 f. 

3 For a pretty example recently brought to light 

cp. Wunsch’s comparison ^Kern, PAY, XYI. col. 

1239) between the opening lines of the second 


strophe in the parodos of Eur. Supp. : Itskss xal 
ov ttot’ 6 ttotvicx KoOpov, and the famous Eleusinian 
formula quoted by Hippolytus (Philos, V. 8, 40) : 
hpov gTEKE ttctvicc kcOdov Bpipcb Bptyov. This echo 
incidentally guarantees the veracity of Hippolytus 
as against the scepticism of Wilamow’itz iGlaube der 
Hellenen I p. 1 75, n. 4). 

4 J H $ 1 935. lv. pp. 20 f. 

5 C. xxii. 
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cult of Attis 6 or that of Dionysos. 7 This is surely a case where Lobeck’s 
protest 8 is very much to the point : ‘ Quae tandem ratio est ad Eleusinios 
transferre quae de Orpheo dicta sunt, et quum Firmicus nullum genus 
mysteriorum nominatim designaverit, veteratorie Eleusinia substituere ? ’ 
Apart from this unwarrantable attribution, the conclusions drawn later in 
Thomson's article 9 as to echoes of this or a similar rite in the Oresteia may 
be all quite sound. 

A less serious point is the attribution to Eleusis of all known formulas 
for indicating the secrecy of the mysteries. It is very valuable indeed to 
have these formulas collected as they are in Thomson’s article (pp. 20-21). 
But I would suggest that the three phrases cnyav O’ottou SeT, (Sous eiri 
yAcbaaq, and kAtjs errl yAobaaa be kept apart, inasmuch as the last is the 
only one which is guaranteed as Eleusinian, 10 while the second is Pytha- 
gorean 11 and the first is so general that it may apply to any mystery-cult 
whatever. In the same way, Thomson’s own quotations show that the 
formula 6upas 5’ £Tn0£a0£ (3s(3r|Aoi is of Orphic and not Eleusinian origin. 
This matter is important only because of the method involved ; the mystic 
origin of all these phrases is in any case proved. 

All through Thomson's article there runs the suggestion not merely 
that the Orphic and Eleusinian conceptions of the after-life were identical, 
but even that the former were derived from the latter. This derivation is 
most explicitly suggested in the last note, on p. 34. The subject is one of 
much difficulty, on which widely varying opinions are still held; but 
I ventui'e the judgment that nobody who weighs the uncertain evidence 
with any care will go so far as Thomson does. The question may be 
divided into two : that of the judgment after death, and that of the sub- 
sequent rewards and punishments meted out to the dead. On the first, 
Thomson has brought forward no new evidence to alter Guthrie’s opinion 12 
that the origin of the idea is to be found in vague popular belief. His 
suggestion that the aypacpoi vouoi were of Eleusinian origin rests upon the 
statement in the speech against Andocides included among the works of 
Lysias 13 * that the Eumolpidae gave judgments in accordance with these 
laws. As against this, his own quotation from the Antigone 14 : kouSeis 
oISev if otou ’cpdvri, is enough to show that these general precepts were 
not in the least peculiar to Eleusis. 15 His citation (p. 34, n. 68) of the 


6 Giailiot, Culte de Cybtle , p. 1 3 1 ; Dieterich. 
Mithras l it 10 gie , 2 pp. 174, £17; de Labnolle, Litera- 
ture Latine Uiretienne , p. 313. 

7 Wilamowitz, Glaube, II. p. 381 : * es kann 

wohl nur Dionysos sein/ 

b Aglaophamns , p. 187. 

9 p. 26. I would except the identification in 

note 34 of Tinmens' node quadam with the v^ktej 

‘EAsuffiviai. Xortuinal celebrations were common 

to all myster\ -cults. The same criticism applies to 

the preceding note 32 : the use of the veil was com- 
mon m both the mysteries and the marriage-rite, 

and the phrase vecyiaou vj^qrs Sucqy ,_4g. 1178; 
has nothing specifically mystical about it. 

lu Sophocles, O.C. 1032-1033. 


11 Philostratus, Apoll. vi. 11. It is rash to equate 
Pythagorean with Eleusinian. Pythagoreanism is 
rather akin to the Orphic-Dionvsiac cults (Heiod, 
2. Si,. 

11 Orpheus, p. 133, quoted on p. 34, n. 68. 

13 Quoted by Thomson, p. 30 : toIs dypicpois 
(voyois) 106’ ous EupoAthSeu E^riyouvTai. 

11 L 437- 

17 Theie was at a late date an Eleusinian version of 
them: Xenocrates ap. Porphyry de Abstinentia IV, 
22 : 9c : ji Kori TpnrroAHnov 5 ASn va i° l S vono^erfjo-ai kcu tcov 

vopcov ocutoO Tpeis £ti 5svoKp3Tr|S 6 (piAccrc^c, >iysi SictpEveiv 
'EAsvaltT TO^aCE- yovcts tmcxv, 3sois Kspirois dydAAsiv, 390: 

pr, a-iVE 3 ^ 2 i. 
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passage in the Cataplus of Lucian brings in to support the idea of an 
Eleusinian judgment what is obviously only a literary reminiscence; 
Rhadamanthys is not Eleusinian, and the Erinvs Tisiphone is more probably 
an Orphic invention. 16 

The second question, relating to rewards and punishments after death, 
is perhaps more delicate to deal with, but here again I think there is no 
real warrant for Thomson’s sweeping attributions to Eleusinian doctrine 
of all references to this subject. It is well to insist as a preliminary that 
we have almost no evidence at all about Eleusinian doctrine. The essential 
character of the Eleusinian mysteries lay in the fact that something was 
shown to the initiates. There is really nothing to indicate that Eleusinian 
teaching on the fate of the soul after death ever developed much farther 
than is implied by the words of the Hymn to Demeter ( 11 . 480 f.) : 

oAfhos os Ta8’ oTroouev g-myOovloov dvdpooTrcov. 
os S’ onreAris Lpcov, 6s T’appopos, ounod’ opoir|v 
alaav lyei, cpOlpwos irsp, utto 36900 fisposvTi. 

The texts employed for his purpose by Thomson fall into two main classes. 
The more important are provided by many allusions in Plato and by 
the parodos in the Frogs of Aristophanes. Plato undoubtedly uses language 
which can be attributed to any mystery-cult. Many of the ideas about the 
fate of the soul which we meet with in the Republic and the Phaedo belong to 
mvsteries in general. Such is the case with the repeated contrast between 
the light in which the initiated enjoy their bliss and the darkness to which 
all others are condemned. Such again is the case with terms such as -rrAdvri 
and Tropela, avacpuyn kcxkcov, crcoTripla, and the like. These are not peculiar 
to anv one mystery : they belong to the general mystic ' atmosphere.’ 
On the other hand, whenever Plato particularises, he makes it clear that 
he is referring, not to Eleusinian. but to Orphic or similar doctrines. 
Perhaps the surest case of this kind is provided by Thomson's quotations 
from the Phaedo on p. 25. There can be nothing more certain than that 
the phrase coauep Seapco-rripicov ( Phaedo . 1 1 4 G, 1 i would at once suggest 
Orphic teaching to its hearers. Plato himself makes this plain in a famous 
passage in the Cratrlus 17 in which this doctrine of the body as a prison is 
attributed to oi dpcp’ ’Op<psa. With it naturally must go all the rest of 
the description of the soul's wandering, and the ayiasis Kai TpioSoi 
of the Phaedo. There is no positive evidence of any such doctrine at 
Eleusis. 

Little, if anything, less definite is Plato's own evidence with regard to 
the provenance of the doctrines set forth about rewards and punishments 
in the second book of the Republic. 1 * He ascribes them to ayupTai Kai 

Orphic Amonautica, 1 . 198. Hymn. Oiph. iAbel /5 shows that Plato regarded the idea of a judgment as 
LXIX. 1. 2. In any case there is no evidence that Orphic. Cp. Guthrie, Otpheus. p. 157. Thomson 
the group of three Erinyes, implied by die name p. 25. n. 24 savs. as against Guthrie, that the 
Tisiphone, is early. reference in the Phaedo io8a, h to Eleudnian 

17 Cra tjlus, 400 C- : 6okcjcti psvtci uoi poXiora eeaeai ritual, not to the Orphic tablets. He has Plato 
01 aii<p* ’Opyza toOtc to c;eya, ebs £ik~v SiSoGcttjs tt;s himself, as well as Guthrie, against him. 
vj/sOOS wv 5 f) evkcc oiScocn tcutov ge repipotev lx**, I-a Pep- 3^3 C-36G B. Cp. Thomson p. 23, n. 14, 

CT^rj-rai, Sta^oDTrp cu stKcva. *1 his passage incidentally ad pin. It is not at all certain that c ccOtou 
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lidvTEis who hawk from door to door books attributed to Musaeus and 
Orpheus. Now we hear of no such persons as in any way connected with 
Eleusis, whereas the authors of their books entitle them surely to be called 
Orphic, if anyone can be so called. Here, again, it is not entirely out of the 
question that Eleusinian initiates shared in the beliefs inculcated by the 
Orphic books; but that gives us no right to call such beliefs Eleusinian. 
Plato’s words surely prove that the Orphics had some sort of definite 
teaching about the next world, whereas the mysteries at Eleusis taught 
nothing; they only showed something. 

In the passage from the Republic above cited, Plato says that Musaeus 
and his son depict tous avocrious xai aSfxous as sunk, in Hades after death, 
ss tttiAov uva, or as being compelled to carry water in a sieve. If the 
origin of these ideas be not sufficiently guaranteed by the context of the 
Republic, a further guarantee is provided by a passage in the Gorgias 19 
in which a closely similar doctrine is attributed to xoiayos avijp, SixsAixos 
tis f) MtocAikos. There can be no question of this attribution implying 
an Eleusinian origin, whereas Orphism was at least as rife in South Italy 
and Sicily as it was in Attica. This brings us to the well-known passage 20 
in the Frogs of Aristophanes, of which Thomson makes full use. There 
the wicked are seen immersed in £ much mud and ever-flowing ordure ’ 
(|36pj3opov ttoAuv xcd crxcop advcov). It is regularly assumed that in the 
Frogs all references to the mysteries have to do with Eleusis. This view, 
however, is beset by insuperable difficulties. 21 The most that can be 
said is that if this picture of the infernal regions was known to the Eleusinian 
initiates — as it doubtless was — they got it from Orphic teaching, 22 or else, 
less probably in my opinion, that both Orphics and Eleusinian initiates 
were drawing upon widespread popular ideas. That much of the colouring 
of this mystic Hades was ultimately derived from folklore there can be 
little doubt. This is the case, for example, with the figure of Empusa and 
others like her, with the stone of withering, and with the sieve. In any 
event there is no justification for saying, as Thomson does (p. 33, n. 62), 
that ‘ the PopPopos tcov apur|Toov was an Eleusinian, as well as an Orphic, 
conception,’ with the implication that it actually formed part of Eleusinian 
teaching. Plato’s references surely prove that Guthrie is absolutely right in 
describing the Poppopos as ‘ a peculiarly Orphic form of punishment.’ 23 


in Rep . 363 C means the Eleusinian Eumolpus. 

Eusebius (Kern, Orphicorum Fragmenta, p. 6, test. 18} 
makes Musaeus son of Eumolpus. Both were in 
any case Orphic figures, whereas Orpheus was not 
Eleusinian. 

Gorgias. 493 B. 

20 Frogs , 11 . 1 45-15 1, Thomson, p. 33. 

21 I have tried to show ( Proc . Royal Irish Al ademy , 
1935, Vol. XLII. Section C. no. 10) that the rites 
parodied by the Chorus of mystae in the Frogs are really 
those of die Lenaea, at which the play was produced. 
On Orphic elements in the Frogs see Dieterich, 
jXekyia, p. 72; Maas, Orpheus . pp. 112 f. 

23 So thinks Dieterich, l.c. I belie\e that it is un- 
necessary to assume any contamination of Eleusinian 
and Orphic in Eleusis itself. If the rites parodied 


in the Frogs were those of the Lenaea, their partly 
Eleusinian character is explained by the connexion 
between Eleusis and the latter. When Plato in 
the Phaedo ^69 c ) speaks of ( 3 op{ 3 opos in Hades, the 
context, with its immediate refeience to the proverb 
vap^r]K 096 poi jue v ttoAAoi, Traupot 5e ts Bca<xot, makes it 
certain that just as in the case of TrrjXos tis in Republic 
II he is talking about the Orphics. The note of 
Olympiodorus ^Kem, O.F. p. 248, no. 235) confirms 
this : irapcoSa Ittos ’OpcpiKov. 

Orpheus, p. 160. Cp. Thomson's note above 
cited. Maas Orpheus, pp. ii3f.) agrees with 
Thomson's \iew r , but his arguments really point to 
common popular acquaintance w’ith ideas winch the 
Orphics had made into some sort of system. 
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The second class of texts employed by Mr. Thomson is less important. 
When closely examined this class narrows itself down to three passages : 
one from Pausanias, 24 one from the 4 Sophist ’ Aristides,- 5 and one from 
Lucian.' 26 All three belong to the second century a.d., are vague in charac- 
ter, and can best be explained as literary reminiscences. The passage 
from Pausanias is part of the famous description 27 of Polygnotus’ painting 
in the Lesche of the Cnidians at Delphi. In one part of this painting were 
included four figures, one of them an old woman who pours water into a 
tti6os from a broken jar. Of these figures Pausanias says: £TEK|aaip6as0a 5 ’ 
dvai Kai toutous toov Ta Spcopsva ’EAsuaTvi sv ouSsvos Qspsvcov Aoyco- oi yap 
apyaioTepoi toov ‘EAAf|Vcov TeArrqv tt]v ’EAeuaiviav tt&vtcov oirocra es £UCT£j 3 eiav f|K£i 
to a outgo qyov ivTipoTtpov octco Kal deoiis irrtrrpoaOgv fipcjbcov. The whole phrasing 
of this sentence shows clearly that Pausanias and his informant were merely 
guessing. There is evidently some connexion between this scene and the 
doctrine which Plato 28 attributes to Kopyos dvrip, ZikeAikos tis fj ’ItoAikos. It 
is to be noted that Pausanias mentions Eleusis only in connexion with this 
group of figures. There is no warrant for Thomson's suggestion (p. 33, 
n. 59) that the picture of the demon Eurynomus had anything whatever to 
do with Eleusis. 29 

The passage quoted from Ai'istides, with its phrase koci ouk ev okotco 
te Kai (3opj3opcp KEicropivous, a 5f| tous apufiTous dvapivuv, is an obvious 
reminiscence of the Phaedo, which he mistakenly applies to Eleusis. There 
is no reason to think, either that Aristides was ever himself initiated at 
Eleusis, or that he possessed any intimate knowledge of Eleusinian beliefs 
even for his own day, much less for six centuries earlier. 30 The passage from 
Lucian 31 quoted by Thomson implies that some doctrine of judgment was 
taught at Eleusis, but here again the source is almost certainly literary, if 
not Orphic. 

In making these remarks, the length of which is rendered necessary by 
the rather complicated nature of the subject, I do not at all mean to impugn 
the conclusion that there are echoes of mystic language in the Oresteia, 
which conclusion I regard as the most valuable part of Thomson's paper. 
Not everyone will go so far as he does (p. 30) in speaking of Clytemnestra’s 
‘ blasphemous audacity ’ when she addresses Cassandra in words which 
may perhaps have recalled to her hearers the exclusion of barbarians from 
the Eleusinia. If we content ourselves with describing the echoes he has 
pointed out as simply mystic in general, without entering into the difficult 
and unnecessary question of their source, we shall run less risk of confusion. 


24 Thomson, p. 33, n. 59. 

25 Thomson, p. 22. 

26 Thomson, p. 25, n. 24. 

27 Pausan., X. 31. 

28 Gorgias , 493 A. See Rohde, Psyche, Eng. tr., pp. 
586 f., for a discussion of the connexion. Die tench, 
j Xekyia, pp. 47, 67 f., also deals with this passage. 

29 VVilamowitz ( Glaube , II. p. 183) may be right 
in thinking that Polygnotus drew for this picture 
on ideas name to Thasos or Paros, where mysteries 
were ancient. 

30 Dieterich indeed \ekyia . p. 75, n. 2, thinks 


that * in spater Zeit fand ja auch das Orphische 
in Eleusis Eingang,' and cites this text from Aristides 
as evidence. On Aristides and Eleusis see Kern, 
P-W, XVI. col. 1257. 

31 Cataplus, 22. See above. This is the onlv 
passage in Lucian's works which definitely ascribes 
such ideas to Eleusis. The Memppus is clearlv 
based on literary sources, mostly Plato, although 
in one place 1^476 f-, , where he speaks of how rich and 
poor are alike in Hades, there is an echo of the 
Eumenides . 11. 3b8 f. 
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He is quite certainly right in associating the Erinyes with the mystic 
Hades, 32 and it is on this point that I wish to try to develop his argument. 

In the Eumenides 33 Apollo himself is made at once to state where the 
Erinyes have come from : brsl kcckov okotov vspovTca, Tctprapov O’urro 
x6ovos. In their first song after rediscovering their victim at Athens 34 
they describe their functions in language which reminds us closely of the 
demon Eurynomus in Polygnotus 5 picture. They suck the blood of the 
living victim, and having drained him dry bring him ‘ below,’ i.e. to their 
dwelling-place in Tartarus. There he will see other sinners 33 who have 
violated the aypatpoi vouch 36 being fittingly punished, for they have been 
judged by Hades himself, who judges all the dead and records their deeds 
with unerring accuracy. 37 

It has long been recognised (see the annotations of Blass and Mazon 
ad loc .) that in a later passage, in their Binding-Song, 38 they speak of their 
dwelling-place in language which closely recalls the ( 36 p( 3 opos and irr|A6s 
of Aristophanes and Plato. In the same song their description of their 
Opvos Seainos as auova PpoxoTs ( 1 . 333), like their use of the word ccAitcov 
(1. 316), inevitably recalls the terminology of the mystic doctrines. The same 
effect is produced by their distinction (11. 312 f.) between sinners and 

TOUS |i£V KccOccpoos, 

KaOapds X £ 'P a S Traov£|iOVTas. 

Again at 1 . 301, where they threaten Orestes that the protection of Apollo 
and Athena will avail him nothing 

cocrrs pf] ou -rrapripsAripsvov 
i'ppsiv, to xmpsw dh pcxOovQ’ ottou cppevcov, 

we are surely meant to recall the joy of the pure and the initiated as 
described for us by Pindar in his second Olympian Ode and by Aristophanes 
in the Frogs. The Xapms are almost the heavenly counterparts of 
the hellish Erinyes. 39 In the next line (302) Orestes is described as they 


3 - Not * Eleusinian/ as in the last sentence of his 
paper. 

3 M. 72. My references aie to Wilamowitz's 
ed. minor. 

34 11 . 264 !": SsT o' diro Jcovtcs po 9 eTvj£py 0 p 3 V ek peAegov 
'rsAavov . . . kcc 5 'jccitcs o' layvaias dTrdfypai Kcrrco. 

35 ovpsi cs k* si tis dAAos f| A its j (SpOTcby 
fj 5 s cv f) fsvcy tiv* ccrsf 3 Jiv 

f) tokens 91/ous 

sxov 5 ’ SKaaTcv Tfjs 8 ikti 5 sTra^icr 
C p. Thomson, p. 33. The resemblance 
between the passage just quoted and the list in 
Ar. Ran. \i 43-1 51; is \ery striking. The dis- 
crepancies, however, between these and other 
mentions of the * unwritten laws * are enough to 
show’ that these laws were never strictly formulated. 

37 usyccs yap "AcAs =cta euuuvcs j 3 pcTwv svep 5 s y^oics' 
5sATcypct9cp £e TraiT 1 E-rooTa 9psvi. There can be no 
doubt that the same judgment is also refeued to in 
Supplices. 230 b ; kciks: ^-.d^si TdJT>aKr;pa 5 *, d>c Aoycs. 
Zeus dvss sy Ka^ci: uardTas 5 ><as, and is identical 


with the judgment in Pindar, 01 . II. 65: dArrpd kotoc 
ya$ SiKdjst tis Wyov 9pdacus avayKac. Note in 

Eumenides 35 si tis tjAitev and in Pindar dArrpd. It 
seems perfectly safe to assume that the Aoyos is some 
non-Eleusinian mystic doctrine and that Zeus dAAos, 
'A 5 -ps and tis are all to be identified with the 
Dionysiac-Orphic Zeus y^ivics. 

36 h 3 & 7 * &Tip* dTiETcc Sicpevai 

Adyr) 5ecoy SiyocrraToOvT' avqAicp 
AdpTra, 8uaoSoTraiTraAa; StpKopivoicr 
Kai Suacppcrrcis opcos. 

For Adp-rrac 'I. 389; Wieseler reads Adira. The change 
seems unnecessar\ , as either word means ' slime. 5 
(Cp. L. & S. s.v. Aa-my'. Hermann's ‘ sunless light 5 
is poetical but pointless, and the meaning * light 5 
is much less well-attested than k slime. 5 Note that 
the Erinyes are children of Night, who is very 
prominent in Orphic cosmogonies as early as 
Aristophanes 5 parody of one in the Bird i. 

Aristophanes, Frogs , 335 ; Eurip., Bacchae i 414. 
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hope to make him : avaipaxov, poaKpya Saipovcov, axiav. The word ctkioc 
clearly connotes death. The victim of the Furies is doomed to a living 
death (1. 305) : Kai jcov us Scdasis ou 5 e irpos Poopou acpaysis. In other 
words, what happens to Orestes on earth in the play is what usually 
happens to offenders in the other world ; 40 and here, as elsewhere when 
there is question of infernal punishments, no difference is made between 
those who are guilty of some crime and those who are simply uninitiated, 
&hut]toi. The fate which awaits Orestes in life is not dissimilar to that which 
in Plato 41 is threatened against those who refuse to undergo the purifica- 
tions of the Orphics ; and there is a clear reason for this, because, as Plato 
tells us, the Orphics offered their purifications as a means for avoiding 
in the next world the penalties that await crimes committed in this. 

This constant analogy between the pursuit of Orestes by the Erinyes 
and the punishment of the sinner after death explains, I believe, one of the 
most puzzling points in the play. It is obvious, of course, that Aeschylus 
deliberately reduces the role of Apollo from that which the god at one time 
had in the story (in Stesichorus, for example! to that of a mere advocate 
before the higher court of Athena. In the earliest versions of the story, the 
pursuit of Orestes must have ended with his purification at Delphi. 
Aeschylus sends him farther, from Delphi to Athens : even though Apollo 
purifies him, he cannot set him altogether free until the Areopagus has 
judged. But we should expect at least that his wanderings should cease 
with his purification, and that he should go straight from Delphi to Athena's 
temple. In the Choephori (1. 1042I he has already described himself as 
dAf]TTis, and we naturally assume that he has been pursued over long 
distances before he reaches Delphi and safety. His journey to Athens 
should in comparison be direct and simple. 

Yet three times in the Eumenides this journey is referred to in language 
which implies that it is long and difficult, over sea and land. On Apollo s 
first appearance, while assuring Orestes of his protection, he at the same time 
bids him flv (11. 75 f.) : 

opcos 8 s <psOys, pr| 8 s paAGaxos ysvr). 
sAcocti yap as Kai 5 i’ f|Trsipou paxpas 
[ 3 i( 3 covt’ av as! tt]v TrAavoaTipf} y®° va 
UTTSp TS TTOVTOV Kai TTSpippUTaS TToAeW 

Again, when the scene opens before Athena's temple. Orestes prays to the 
Goddess for protection as one already purified, and as one who has gone 
through a long pilgrimage (1. 240 : 

opoia xepciov xal 6a Aaacrav SKirspcov. 


40 Compare Lucian Mempp. 474 f., where at least 
one feature ^the abolition of all distinction between 
the great and the humble) has its parallel m Eum. 
368 : 56£cci 5* dvopiv kou paV vtt* aiSspt as^vcd 
TaKopcvat Karra yas aivjeouaiv dnpai. 

Xot only the prospeciue fate of Orestes, but his 
condition as pursued by the Furies, is a h\ing death, 
for, as Apollo emphasises, their visitation ot the living 
JHS — VOL. LYII, 


woild is a monstrous honor, 

41 Rep. II. 365 A: ^ ejcrav tss 5 = 7TEp’p=’-£i. 

The tH/caxi are identical with Orphic rites Sr{ 
Terras KaAoCaiv . And thi> is again the significance 
of Svaicov, which is better attested than ojio:v. in 
Phaed-j , 108a cp. Burnet\ note'.. It has nothing 
to do with Hecate. 
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A little later (11. 249-251) the Erinyes who have pursued him describe their 
wanderings on his track : 

X0ovos yap iras TreiroipavTai tottos 

UTTEp TS TTOVTOV CrTTTEpOlJ 7TOTf| [iaCTlV 

rjAOov Sicokouct’ oOSev uarspa vecos. 

Now, the flight from Delphi to Athens should neither take a long time nor 
should it normally involve a long journey over the sea. In ancient times 
the regular way to come would surely be overland, by the road laid down 
by the ksAsuOottoioi -rraiSss 'Hcpai'crrou, spoken of at 1. 13 — the Athenian 
sacred way by which Oscopfai went to Delphi. Even if we suppose a 
journey by the modern route from Itea, crossing the Isthmus at Corinth or 
Megara, such a journey could hardly have been described as covering a 
long stretch of land. On the other hand, if Aeschylus implies an exile 
like that of Alcmeon, 42 then such an exile should naturally end with the 
purification at Delphi. 43 The emphasis placed on the wanderings, like the 
whole treatment of the Delphic purification, can have only one object — 
to magnify the importance of Athena’s court and the finality of its verdict. 

If Aeschylus all along has in mind an analogy between Orestes as 
destined victim of the Erinyes and the uninitiated in Hades, then the 
wanderings between Delphi and Athens take their proper place in his 
design. They are the equivalent of the -rropEiai, irAdvai, ttovoi of the 
Phaedo and other texts which speak of the wandering of the soul. In his 
speech to Orestes (11. 78-79) Apollo actually refers to them as ttovov, and 
1 homson has emphasised the significance of the phrase cnraAAd^ai -rrovcov 
which we meet at the end of the same speech (1. 83). In the lines I have 
already quoted, we get the word -rrAduri in a very slight disguise (1. 76 : 
7rAavocrnj3fj x6ova). As Thomson has sufficiently shown (pp. 21, 25), 
this idea of the long wanderings of the unpurified soul is a commonplace in 
mystic literature. I may repeat here that Plato ( Phaedo , i07d-io8c) makes 
much use of it, and especially signalises the long duration of the ordeal 
(noAuv xpovov ETTTOriHEVri). 

This idea may well have been common to the Eleusinian and Orphic 
mysteries, but once more it was the Orphics who made it part of an 
elaborate doctrine, which involved their peculiar notion of a kukAos 
yEVEaEcos. 44 Akin to this doctrine was the Pythagorean one of the soul’s 
656s or keAeuQos, and the variant of this which we find in Pindar. 45 
A similar doctrine is forcibly set forth in the famous fragment of Empe- 


42 Thuc. II. hj 2. Cp. Plut. de exil. Q, p. 602 d: 
sycb 5 e Kcci EKsi’.cv (’ A? Kpswi’cr) eikc^co TrcArrnos opX^S Kal 
crracEis kcu auKccpavTias Epivu^Seis eAecuat. 

Note that in Eur. Medea, when Aegeus appears at 
Corinth after having visited Delphi, Medea asks 
him: ou 6’ cbs ti xpf3 c * : * ; Tr.vSe vavoTcAeis y&cva; 
1. 682;. Aegeus has a special reason for taking the 
route he has : he is going to T roezen. 

43 This point was clearly seen by K. O. Muller 
' Eumenides , Eng. trails., 1853. pp. 132-133;, but 
he had no real explanation of it to offer. His idea 


\ibid., p. 1 31) that the flight of Orestes after his 
purification is supposed to bring him to Rhegium 
and elsewhere, attributes to the Athenians of 
Aesch\lus' time the same mythological material as 
has come down to us. 

44 Cp. Proclus in Plat. Tim. 42, c.d., quoted by 
Kern, Orph. Flag. p. 244, no. 229: Tra aav ttjv 

ets ttjv Eu5aipcaa nepidyoucra 3 c oqv otto Tfjs mpi 
Tf[V yevEaiv TrA&vns, and the rest of the passage. 

45 01 . II. 75 : £T£iAav Aios 6601 irapa Kpovou Tcpmv. 
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docles, 46 in which the Soayovss who have sinned are compelled ipis 
Ijev pupias capas onrro paKapcov dAdAr)a6ai. Here we meet, I think for the 
first time, the notion that the wandering spirits are thrown back and forth 
between sea and land: 

aiQspiov psv yap ccpe peuos ttovtovSe Sicoxet 
TrovToj S’es X® 0U °S oOSas dTreitTuae k.t.A. 

The comparison of the soul’s quest for a blessed immortality to a sea- 
voyage becomes more frequent in later literature, although its origin is 
probably to be sought in very ancient Egyptian beliefs. 47 In all probability 
the comparison lies behind a beautiful passage in the Bacchae of Euripides 

(11. 902 £): ; 

£u5ai[icov {i£V, os £K OaXdaarjs 
£<puy£ yziixtx, Ai[i£va 5" tKiysv 
£u5at'iacov 6/ 6s UTTEpOe poyOcov 

£y£V£0 a * 6T£pa 5’ STepOS £T£pOV 

6A(3 ce> Kai 5uvd{j£i 7raprjA0£v, 

where the poyOoi are evidently the same as the ttovoi, TTopefat, uAdvai 
of the Phaedo. It is perhaps most strikingly expressed in a passage from the 
Florilegium of Vettius Valens, a ‘ neo-Pythagorean 5 astrologer of the 
second century a.d ., 48 in which he describes his own mystic experience in 
striving to attain ojJuArjcns tco Oeco : 7r£Aayo8popr)cras ouv Kai ttoAAt]v yrjv 
SioSsuaas, KAipcrrcov as Kai £0vcbv KaToiTTrss yEvopiEvos, TroAuxpovfa TTEipa Kai 
TTOVOIS CJUV£}JL9Up£lS. 49 

When Orestes arrives in Athens and comes face to face with the 
Goddess, he loses no time in assuring her of his purity (11. 277 f.) : 

syco StSayOds kokois ETricrraiJai 
ttoAAous KaOappous Kai Xiysxv ottou Skrj 
criyav Q 3 6jjoi'cos.° 0 

The ritual associations of his language have been so well brought out 
by Thomson that it is unnecessary for me to dwell any further on 
them. He emphasises his purity once more a few lines farther on (1. 287) : 

Kai vuv a<p 3 ayvou crropaTos £U9rmcos KaAco k.t.A. 


46 Burnet, E. Gr. Phil . 3 p. 222, no. 1 1 5 ; Ritter- 

Preller, 9 p. 151, beginning Icmv ’AvdyKrjs k.tX. 

47 Cp. Nilsson, Min-Mvc. Rel. pp. 544 f. : Cumont. 
After-life in Roman Paganism, pp. 1 54- 155. In later 
times the voyage is through the aether and the 
Islands of the Blest are the sun and moon. 

48 Ed. Kroll p. 330, 1 . 14. For this quotation I 
am indebted to Festugiere, L' Ideal Religieux des 
Green et VEvangile, Paris, 1932, p. 124, note 3. As 
is there remarked, the C ynic comparison of the wise 
man with Odysseus, and the mpi Tf*? is crc<pi3v 
-rrcpEias of the Epicurean Metrudorus of Lamp>acus, 
both derive from the same source. Plato or rather 


the Socrates of the Cloudn) had made the analog^’ 
with the philosopher's quest a commonplace. 

49 In all probability’ the sacred legend of the 
wanderings of Diomsos had something to do with 
the origin of this doctrine. Cp. Eur. Bacchae , passim , 
and Aristoph. Frogs. 11 . 400-401 : kou Selgov cb; dveu 
ttcvou troTvAriy 65 dv Trepaivsis. Xote how in the 
passage from Vettius Valens all the motives recur — 
sea and land, long lapse of time, ttsvos, and the 
semi-mystic term Kxrrrrrns, which recalls the Trepi- 
9pcv£ T-v f|Aio. of bocrates in the Clouds , 1 . 225}. 

C p. Thomson, p. 20. I should prefer to keep 
and at nio-t to read ttoAAo“s for ttoAXcus* 
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The whole speech is distinctly reminiscent of the formulas intended to be 
recited by the Orphic initiate before Persephone : 51 

spyopai sk KocOapcov KccOapa x®°vfoov PccaiAsia. 

The resemblance is made all the stronger by the presence of Hermes in 
the play ; indeed it is the only way to account for that presence. As Orestes 
is departing from Delphi to begin his wanderings ( 1 . 89), Apollo bids Hermes 
accompany him, with these words : 

'Epiifj, <puAa eras, KapTa S’ gov ettggvuioos TrO[iTraIc>s TcrGi. 

At first sight the epithet irofnrcaos seems to be a very ordinary epithet for 
Hermes, who is called 6 ttepucov in a general sense by Sophocles, for 
example. 52 It is all the more striking to find that the only other case where 
the adjective Troiiiralos is applied to Hermes is a passage where he is 
simultaneously invoked as x^ovnos (Sophocles, Ajax . 832) : 

kccAco 8 s apa 

TropTralov 'Epprjv yOoviov e 5 ps KOipiaai. 

In that passage he is called on to conduct the soul of /\jax to its resting- 
place in Hades. This renders the conclusion very tempting, to say the least 
of it, that in the Eumenides the epithet iropnoaos is deliberately chosen 
as ambiguous. On the one hand, it suggests the ordinary function of 
Hermes as guide of the living. On the other, it recalls to the audience the 
fact that Orestes is no ordinary mortal, but, as the Erinyes later on describe 
him, a living corpse. In that character it is fitting that he should be 
guided by a god whose epithet suggests ^uxo-rrop-rros, the Chthonic Hermes, 
guide of souls, who was particularly prominent in the mystic Other- world. 
His presence sui'ely clinches the analogy between the ttovos of Orestes 
and the -rrAavri of the soul seeking rest. 

If this analogy holds good, the poet's conception of his plot was even 
bolder than is usually thought, and his meaning richer and deeper. Not 
alone does he substitute a new for an old moral law, a new legal procedure 
for an ancient semi-magical sanction, the law-court of Athena for the 
primitive rite of Apollo, the revered Goddesses of the Areopagus for the 
dreadful phantasms of an older dispensation; he also suggests that there 
is an analogy between Athena's court, with its judgment by democratic 
procedure, and the awful, irrevocable doom pronounced by the ‘ Other 
Zeus ’ of the underworld. Just as the initiate is ; saved ’ by producing his 
mystic symbol of initiation, 53 so Orestes is saved by virtue of his purification 
at Apollo’s hands. It is to be noted that in neither case does purification 


51 Gold leaf from Thurii, Kern. Otph. Fmg ., Cp. Plutarch. Consol, ad U\or. io: kcxi prp f a 

p. 106. 32, I\ . C. The same foimula is mane times Tiov oAAcuv ockoceis . . . ebs ou5ev ouSapfj tco SiaAu9svTi 

repeated. kcxov cu6e Avrr r.pov Io-tiv, cIScr oti kcoAOei ere mcrrECgiv 6 

Philoct. 133. Trcptros, however, he is guide ir&Tpios Aoyos, K31 toc puariKi ovjij3oAa tcov Trspi tov 
of the dead: boph. O.C. I. 1348: TfjS= yds u* dysi A:o--jcrov opyiatruicbv. The acoTr.pioc so common in 

'Ept-rjs 6 ironros t] Tc ygpTspa 5 =3;. Also in H\ mr.. Ufph., mvitic language is equi\'alent to d-rraAAayf] ttcvcov : 

57, 6 (Abel, p. 88,. Thomson, p. 22. 
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immediately confer the longed-for acoTripfa; it merely gives, both to the 
mystic and to Orestes, knowledge of the right way which leads to the 
judgment-seat, and the assurance of a favourable judgment. 54 The effects 
of that judgment on Orestes again remind us of mystic ideas. He comes to 
his trial a living dead man; he leaves it reborn (1. 757), declaring himself 
‘ an Argive again ’ and thanking Athena, Loxias and Zeus in a speech 
which three times in eight lines has a reference to crcoTripia. The notion 
that initiation in the mysteries was equivalent to rebirth was a widespread 
one. 55 The contrast between Orestes’ state before and after his trial 
seems clearly intended to suggest it. I believe that the ordinary Athenian 
in 458 b.c. was capable of seeing all through the Eumenides the majestic 
comparison between the institutions of his city and the eternal economy 
of the Kocrpos which is implied in the echoes of mystic terminology here 
pointed out. 

University College , Michael Tierney. 

Dublin. 


54 Compare Orestes’ words { Eum 11 . 278-279) : 
ev 6s tco5= Trpdyporri 9001/81 v STaxOriv Ttpos crotpov 6 i 5 oc- 
axocAou, and the speech of Apollo giving him his 
directions, with the instructions on the gold plate 
from Petelia (Kern, Otph. Ftag., p. 104. no 32 aj 
and with the similar document from Thurii ibid., 
p, 108, no. 32 f.) which ends X aT P H » X aT P=> 
oSorrropoov AsijacSvds ts Ispcus Rat dAasa; Ospaecpovcias. In 


both cases the idea that punlication gives some 
soi t of knowledge is apparent. 

Cp. Dieterich, Mithraditurgie, p. 160. Lagrange, 
with whom Xihson is inclined to agree, denies re- 
birth fur Eleuds : XiLson, Die Eleuunisihen Gottheiten , 
in Archil fur Rehgionsw issen s cha ft , XXXII. 1935, 
p. 122, n. 2. 



AN ETRUSCAN IMITATION OF AN ATTIC CUP 

[plates I-II.j 

Rodin bought many antiques in his life, and these are now preserved in 
the Rodin Museum in Paris. They are not very well known, but they 
include a few fine pieces well worth seeing and studying. Some seventy 
ancient vases are on exhibition, and do not seem ever to have been published 
or described, apart from stray mentions in sale catalogues. 

A few years ago I became interested in the collection, and noticed a 
very curious red-figured cup, which I shall describe. 1 

PI. I. Rodin Museum inv. Tc. 980 (formerly inv. 1943). Diameter 
23*2 centimetres. The present height is 9-5 centimetres, but the foot is 
alien : it comes from a little-master cup. The handles belong : the ends of 
them are rounded, not squared as in late cups. 

I : two satyrs. The left-hand one totters forward in a dancing move- 
ment, carrying a large wineskin on his back. He grasps the upper end with 
his left hand, just above his head, to prevent it sliding down. The right arm is 
lowered, with the fingers of the hand raised. His tail does not show, and his 
left leg is almost entirely hidden behind the krater on which his companion 
is seated ; a bit of the calf appears to the left of the base. The second satyr, 
who wears a wreath of ivy, is sitting on the foot of a large calyx-krater which 
has been turned upside down ; streaks on the uneven ground represent the 
remains of the wine : the feast is over. He stretches out his legs and arms 
and seizes the chin of his companion so as not to lose his balance. Both 
heads are nearly frontal, slightly three-quartered. The hair on the chest is 
brown, so are most of the inner markings, and a few other details. The 
nipples are black dots. The nostrils of the right-hand satyr are indicated 
in brown, and he has two brown wrinkles on his forehead. The inscription 
in faded letters, probably once red, runs retrograde along- 
side the border from the head of the left-hand satyr towards his fingers. 
The diameter of the medallion is 15-2 centimetres, without the pattern 12*7. 

Outside, komos of satyrs. 

A: three satyrs. The one on the left, facing rightwards, carries a 
pointed amphora in his left hand, and probably held a drinking-horn, as will 
be seen, in his right. His back is in three-quarter view'. The middle one, 
turned to the right, raises his left arm and was probably grasping his head, 
which is thrown back, as he listens in ecstasy to the double flute played by the 
third satyr, who faces him, wearing a panther-skin on his back. 


1 I am very grateful to M. Georges Grappe, valuable suggestions ; and has read and corrected this 

Keeper of the Rodin Museum, for his kind permission paper. I also wish to thank M. J. P. Hippeau, 

to publish the cup, and am aware that this permission attache at the Rodin Museum, for all his help and 

is probably the first of its kind. I am greatly in- interest in the matter; and M. Giraudon for the 

debted to Mr. J. D. Beazlev, who has examined the photographs of the cup. 
cup and given me his opinion on it ; has made many 
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B : three more satyrs. The first, moving to the left, with his bald head 
frontal, carries a pointed amphora on his left arm. The middle one, turned 
to the right, is about to strike with a sandal raised in his right hand. The 
third moves to left, carrying a wineskin, but the upper part of the figure is 
lost. 

The outer satyrs on A, and the middle one on B, have red fillets round 
their heads. 

The spaces under the handles are decorated with palmette-designs of 
the type used by Douris, but with an extra leaflet attached to the lower spirals 
on both sides, and a few extra dots in the field. 

The gaps and breaks are visible in the reproductions. Relief-contours 
throughout, except for the bald head on B ; also for the separate hairs in 
beards and tails, and for some of the inner markings. The rest of the inner 
markings are in brown. The incised sketch shows everywhere. There is a 
slight red deposit in some of the sketch-lines, which gives a curious expression 
to the faces of the satyrs in the inside picture. Changes were made in the 
course of the work : inside, for instance, the right hand of the upright satyr 
was originally lifted somewhat higher, and the fingers, extended horizontally, 
ran into the border ; his right leg was nearer the krater. 

As soon as I had the Rodin cup in my hands, I noticed that the outside 
was a close imitation of a well-known cup found at Yulci and now in 
the Vatican (PI. II), 2 with one figure on each half left out — on one half, the 
satyr using the jug, on the other the boy satyr (together with the jug on the 
ground in front of him). The Vatican cup is 26 cm. in diameter, the Rodin 
23-2 : this gives the former 8-8 cm. more along the rim, in other words, 4-4 on 
each half. As the figures are the same size in both cups, one had to be left 
out. 

The Rodin cup is not an exact copy, and I wish to sti'ess this. There 
are minor differences. In A, 1 , the beard in the Vatican cup is partly hidden 
behind the right shoulder ; the ivy- wreath is omitted : the amphora has a 
longer neck, and it does not conceal any part of the tail. In A, 2, the right 
leg is advanced instead of the left, the general outline remaining the same. 
In A, 3 is given two right feet : he is now nearer us than his ecstatic com- 
panion, and his right foot is not hidden behind the other's foot ; the panther- 
skin is rather different and its head hangs down between the paws. In the 
Vatican cup, the satyr’s tail is largely repainted, 3 as can be seen from 
Hartwig’s drawing and Alinari’s photograph : we can now gather how it was 
originally drawn. The head of B, 1, is completely bald in the Rodin cup, 
having lost the last tufts of hair at the temples ; the right hand very chastely 
conceals the sex ; the amphora is of the same long-necked shape as on A, 
and is supported on the satyr’s elbow instead of hanging in the air as on the 
Vatican cup. In B, 2, the right leg is nearer the spectator than the left leg 

2 Hartwig Meisterschalen , pi. 13; phots. Alinari been figured. We reproduce B from Alinari's photo- 
35829 and 35800-1 ; Beazley, Att. V. p. 205, no. 77: graph. A from an old photograph taken before the 
Mr. Beazley tells me that he now believes the cup to cup was repainted. 

be not by Douris himself but by the same pupil and 3 The old photograph reproduced in our plate 
very close imitator as the Oxford arming cup shows more of the original tail than Hartwig's drawing 
(i9 2 9-75 2 ; CV. Oxford, pi. 52, 1, and pi. 54, 1-2;. or Alinari's photograph. 

The inside picture, Oedipus and the Sphinx, has often 
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of B, i ; the stride is longer ; and the right elbow hides the pointed foot of 
the amphora to the left of it. In B, 3, the body must have leaned slightly 
back : the right leg is straight, the left bent at the knee. 

The sandal of B, 2, has lost its meaning (the victim having disappeared) 
and so has the intex'ceding gesture of B, 3. 

There is unfortunately no information in the Rodin Museum as to the 
formation of the collection of antiquities. I have managed, however, to 
ascertain part of the history of our cup : for I find it mentioned in two sale 
catalogues of the years 1836 and 1855. 

J. de Witte, Description des antiquites qui composent le cabinet de feu M. le 
chevalier Durand (1836), p. 46, no. 134: — “F 103 . . . Peint. r. . . . Pouille. 

. . . Dans l'interieur deux satyres barbus qui dansent ; Pun porte une outre 
sur ses epaules; l’autre est assis sur un canthare renverse f. 78. Ext. 
Trois satyres, dont un porte une amphore ; un autre ayant sur ses epaules une 
nebride, joue de la flute. R. Trois satyres, dont l’un est chauve et porte 
une amphore ; le troisieme est muni d’une outre. Haut., 3 pouces 3 lignes. 
Diam., 8 pouces 6 lignes. . . 

I omit a skyphos sold with the cup under the same number. F[orme] 
103 means an ordinary red-figured cup, f[orme] 78 a calyx-krater. 

J. de Witte, Supplement a la description des antiquites du cabinet de feu M. le 
chevalier E. Durand. .Xoms des acquereurs et prix des objets (1836), p. 3, no. 
134 — " Raoul-Rochette 60 frs.” This price includes the skyphos as well as 
the cup. 

[A. de Longperier], Catalogue des monuments antiques egyptiens, assyriens, 
etrusques, grecs, romains, gaulois composant le cabinet de feu M. Raoul-Rochette 
30 avril-i mai, 1855, p. 16-17, no. 72 “ Coupe noire, fig. roug. Interieur 
Satyre barbu assis sur le pied d : un grand cratere renverse, saisissant par la 
barbe un autre satyre pose de face, et portant une outre sur le dos. Dans 
le champ: GEfEELTlNo^. Exterieur .Six satyres; Pun d’eux joue de la 
double flute, deux autres portent des amphores, un quatrieme une outre. 
Beau style.” 

Longperier did not recognise the Etruscan A and took it for a theta. It 
is evidently the same inscription, but misread. 

I he reader will remark from those two descriptions that our cup 
appears to have been entire, and that the inscription is not given by de 
W itte. Mr. Pryce kindly pointed out that our cup is mentioned in 
Fabretti, Carp, inscript, italicaium, p. ccxxiv, no. 2579 rof uncertain pro- 
venience' with references to Raoul Rochette, journ. des savants, 1841, 
p. 364, note 1, and 1843, P- 744 ' to ' v hich I may add Lettre a M. Schorn, 
1845, p. 12. note 1. by the same author. It appears that our cup was 
broken while in the Durand collection, and later cleaned ; then the 
inscription was discovered. Raoul-Rochette read Aule (Aldus) Supmas ; 
Fabretti proposed a vies v[i]pinas, i.e., Aulus Yibenna, as on a sarcophagus 
found by Francois at Yulci. I am indebted to Dr. Eva Fiesel for giving 
me her opinion: she reads Avles Ypinas. The first word is equivalent to 
the Latin Aulus. I wonder whether the inscription may be a signature. 

The dimensions as given in the Durand catalogue are the equivalent 
of 8-8 cm. and 22-9 cm. ; the cup is thus 7 mill, higher and the diameter 
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3 mill, larger. No parts missing are mentioned in the Cat. Raoul-Rochette, 
as I have already said. I therefore suppose that the cup must have been 
repaired and repainted when Durand purchased it (perhaps from some 
Neapolitan dealer), broken before the sale of the collection, later cleaned 
and mended; a second accident may have taken place after 1855 (I 
cannot trace this cup after this date) and the cup may then have lost a 
few fragments and had its foot replaced by another. During the great 
war a ‘ Big Bertha ' shell fell at Meuclon and (to judge from the inventorv) 
some vases in Rodin's residence were broken; but nothing was mended 
at the time. A few fragments have been shown me, but I could not join 
any: on the other hand, I am glad to say that a large Attic geometric 
amphora can be put together and ought to be repaired before long. Our 
cup was damaged before this time. Between 1855 an d Rodin I lose 
sight of it. 

Height and diameter as given by de Witte would be 8-8 cm. and 22-9, in 
other words, the diameter is 3 millimetres more than before the accident and 
the cup 7 millimetres taller with the new foot. 

I must admit that at first I was afraid to think the cup genuine : but I 
gradually came to see that it was sound. I owe my thanks to Mr. Georges 
Nicole, Mr. Mikas, and Mr. Segredakis, who examined the cup and confirmed 
my opinion. After Mr. Beazley’s visit to the Rodin Museum there is no 
longer the least doubt. 

Outside and inside are by the same hand, although the outside is more 
imitative. No model is known for the interior : but the attitude of the 
satyr sitting on the krater, as Mr. Beazley notes, recalls a cup by the Panaitios 
painter in Boston. 4 The clay contains more mica than the Attic, and has a 
duller hue. There is a reddish deposit in the lines of the preliminary sketch 
and round the handles, also on the head of the bald satyr with the amphora. 
This deposit appears pretty often on Etruscan and Italiote vases, especially 
under the foot (our foot, of course, does not belong) . The relief- lines are 
characteristic, resembling those on Faliscan cups. They are not so long as 
the Attic ones, and consist of a number of short strokes joined together; 
sometimes they get thicker, and one has the impression that they contain 
some undiluted or alien matter. They start with a big dot ; divide in the 
middle for a short distance ; then become roundish, without the depression 
in the middle ; towards the end they are wider, and flat on each side, raised 
only in the middle. The style is naturally different, and one feels that the 
drawing is not by an Attic hand — look, for instance, at the head of the bald 
satyr. Lastly, there is an Etruscan inscription. Our cup must be Etruscan. 
The Vatican cup was imported from Greece, and shortly after found its way 
into an Etruscan workshop, where it was used as a model before being sold. 
It remained in Etruria — was found at Yu lei — whereas the copy was sold to 
Apulia. 

It is well known that a whole group of black-figurecl vases are Etruscan 
imitations of Attic, 0 but the imitation is always free. Mr. Beazley draws my 


4 179; A ^ 1885, pi. 10: Beazley, Fd p. 8 2: 5 Ducaii, Ceramica della penUola lialiana , p. 18, x. 

Pfuhl, fig. 414. 
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attention to the following close Etruscan imitations: an Etruscan red- 
figured cup in Florence, which copies, on its exterior, an Attic cup of the sub- 
Meidian group ; an oinochoe of shape 6, from the Castellani collection, in 
the Villa Giulia, with figures in superimposed red, a copy of an Attic vase by 
Aison or a painter near him ; a cup, from the same collection, in the Villa 
Giulia (I, a youth), in the same technique, copying an Attic painter of the 
free period ; and a second cup, in the same technique, Florence V. 481, from 
Chiusi or the neighbourhood (I, youth; A-B, youths). Furtwangler notes 
an archaic Etruscan gem that copies a Greek one. 6 

The great interest of the Rodin cup lies in the fact that both model and 
imitation have come down to us. It is probably the first case known. 

Our cup cannot have been painted much later than its Vatican model : 
for if it had been, the artist would surely have betrayed himself, if not in the 
figures, then in the floral decoration ; and the handles, as we noticed above, 
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Fig. 1. — “Etruscan Cup in Bowdoin College. 

are of early type. If the date of the Vatican cup is about 470 or 460, ours can 
hardly be brought down past the middle of the century; and the probability 
is that it was painted soon after the arrival of the model in Etruria. 

I have not come across any other Etruscan vase that can be grouped with 
ours. Etruscan cups like the Zeus with Hera in the Vatican, 7 the Pasiphae 
in the Cabinet des Medailles, 8 the Phuipa in the Vatican, 9 and the class 
studied by Albizzati 10 are all quite different and much later, none of them 
earlier than the fourth century. Mr. Beazley draws my attention to an 
Etruscan cup in Bowdoin College (fig. 1 : the gift of Mr. E. P. Warren, who 
had it from Kalebdjian of Paris) which may be thought of as forming a sort 



6 Antike Gemmen , pi. 16, 49 and iii. p. 183 (now in 
Boston), and pi. 8, 37. 

7 Mils. Greg . ii. pi. 83. 2 ; I, phot. Alinari 35833. 

8 Gaz . arch . 1879, pll. 3-5, whence Roscher, 


pp. 1107-1108, fig. 7. 

9 To be published by Beazley and Magi in their 
forthcoming Raccolta Guglielmi. 

10 RSI 30, pp. 131-146. 
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of link between our cup and the later ones, or at least as helping to bridge 
the great gap. The inside has a lively picture of two young satyrs filling their 
water-pots at the fountain. The decoration of the exterior — lozengy, with a 
red-figured palmette under each handle — imitates Attic cups of the third 
quarter of the fifth century : 11 the date cannot be much after 420. 

M. Hippeau tells me that Rodin was always greatly interested in 
antiquities and glad to add a new piece to his collection. He was constantly 
looking at his things and studying them. It would not be surprising there- 
fore if some of them inspired him. It is very likely that one day, while 
musing over this Etruscan cup, Rodin got the idea of his Bacchus a la cure, 
made about 1912. The satyr sitting on the krater has undergone a consider- 
able change and has been given goat’s hooves ; but he is sitting in his 
press, or vase, and is still kicking about and trying to spin round so as not to 
lose his balance. N. Plaoutine. 

11 See Beazley in JHS 56, p. 253, middle. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EPIGRAPHY OF CYPRUS 


SOME PRE-ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS. 

During the latter part of the summer of 1936 I spent some six weeks 
in Cyprus, studying the Greek and Roman inscriptions of the island, with 
the intention ultimately of producing a small Corpus. The following 
article is the first of a series in which I hope to publish the more interesting 
portion of my results. 

1 . Polis tis Chrysochou : Marion- Arsinoe 

A syllabic text brought to me by an old peasant, Dervish Hassan 
Agha, who had had it in his possession for many years, but knew nothing 
of its origin. The characters are cut on the upper part of a rectangular 
block of fine grey limestone, unadorned but rounded at the top. Max. 
height 69 cm., width 20 cm., depth 13 cm. 

M :b ■ h V\ ? Y - * 

mi - e * se - la - ti - si - ri - a 

HTXXTZ-h'hh'fr 

xe - na - va - si - na - o ■ se - ta ** se - e 

'ApicrriAas j fa Tacrs ? OvaarFdva£. 

The signs are very well formed, and are to be read from right to left. 
The first line measures 19 cm. in length, with its first, third and fourth 
signs 1 - 9 cm. high, the sixth 2-3 cm. (reading from the right). The 
characters themselves are regular and call for no comment save for the 
ri-. Deecke, in the table of characters appended to the Cypriot texts in 
SGDI I. gives only one sign for ri- from Mar ion- Arsinoe, viz. &■ jus 
xi. p. 78, no. 3 : pp. 65 and 64, no. 8 and no. 6 give respectively the following 
forms for ri-, ^ ^ . On coins ^ occurs. The precise form above is, to 
the best of my knowledge, unexampled. 

From the nature of the stone and of the inscription, we are here 
probably concerned with the upright to the doorway of a subterranean 
tomb of the kind typical at Marion. For the form of the inscription see 
Meister, Die gr. Dialekte 2, p. 174, no. 25 f., also from Polis: ’AptoroKUTTpas | 
fink earaae ’Apia -res. Neither of these names recurs in Cyprus. The 
inscription is, as far as I am aware, unpublished. 
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2. H agios Tychon : Amathus 

In the courtyard of Hadji Antonis Kyriakou. Immured into the 
inner wall to the left and behind the wood pile, some 3 ft. above the ground. 
A rough block of fine yellowish sandstone, 62-8 cm. in width, 46 cm. high. 

A l O S 

nN MEIAIXIOY Aids | MsiAtxlou 

The lettering is large — the diameter of the first omicron 5-3 cm., the 
first iota 4-8 cm. high — while the forms used point to the third century b.c. 
This is the only occurrence of the cult of Zeus Meilichios in Cyprus ; it was 
perhaps an importation from the Cyclades, where the cult was widespread, 
introduced at the time of the Ptolemaic thalassocracy. The inscription 
is paralleled by the boundary-stone from Andros, IG xii. 5, I, 727; cf. 
also IG xii. 7, 89 and 90 from Amorgos; and AM xiii. p. 223 from 
Chios. I can offer no explanation of the two letters of a smaller size to the 
left. 

3. Famagusta 

On the inner side of the sea-gate, together with CIG 2619 and GIG 2630. 
On the left side as one faces the gateway, leaving the town, this stone 
supported the third hinge above the ground, CIG 2619 the bottom one. 
It is, as far as I can ascertain, unpublished. The inscription is immured 
upside down. Max. width of the stone 27 cm., approx, height 24 cm. 

GSTTOAEM [‘Yrrep ( 3 acnAs]co<; rTToAEia[aiou] 

NAIAYNAME [kcu twv tekvco]v, ai 5uvap.£[is at ev] 

MENAI [Ku'TTpcoi TETayjpivai. 

Height of pi in line 1 is 3-5 cm., breadth 3 cm. The tau is 3-5 cm. 
high. Line 2, delta 3 cm., epsilon 2-8 cm. high. Line 3, epsilon 3-5 cm., 
iota 3-9 cm. high. The length of the first line from sigma to epsilon inclusive 
is 21-5 cm., of line 2 from alpha to mu inclusive 22*5 cm.; line 3 epsilon to 
iota inclusive 1 1 cm. The restoration proposed above would give a total 
length ofc. 78 cm. for line 1 and c. 82 cm. for line 2. 

The lettering is of the early Ptolemaic period. The Lagid here 
commemorated is almost certainly Ptolemy Soter, and the inscription 
would fall within the period 296-284 B.c.. the recovery of Cyprus by 
Egypt and the accession of Ptolemy Philadelphus. For a very similar 
inscription see S track, Die Dynastie der Ptolemaeer. p. 219. no. 4. 

4. Kouklia : Palaipaphos 

In the inner face of the western courtyard wall of a house, immediately 
to the N.E. of the Aphrodite sanctuary, the property of the Ionian Bank 
at Ktima, an irregular block of reddish marble, broken on all sides. The 
stone is some 2 ft. 6 in. above the ground, the inscription inverted. The 
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fragment is 40-5 cm. in length by 23-5 cm. The surface of the stone is 
much cracked and pitted. 


P70AEMAI0Z [BacnAsOs] ITToA£n'a)Ios 

There is no trace of lettering above or below. The letters are very 
regular and lightly cut; their average height and width 2*9 cm. The 
diameter of the omicron is 2-6 cm. The letters have no apices. The length 
of the line from pi to sigma inclusive is 34-3 cm. The above restoration would 
give a length of line of c. 65 cm. 

The possibility of this being part of an architectural inscription is 
precluded by the slightness of the lettering ; the sanctuary moreover is con- 
structed exclusively of limestone, whereas the stone here used is frequently 
found at Kouklia as statue bases ; and there is no record of any favour 
shown to the sanctuary by the early Lagids. On the. other hand, it is 
difficult to suppose a name in the accusative as being here lost, since 
this would make a base, already of the average size, something quite 
exceptional. It seems best to complete the inscription as above, treating it 
as an example of the unusual nominative of the person honoured; cf. 
the following inscr. no. 5. Compare further Peristianis, Ov. 'lor. Trjs 
Kurrpou, p. 508, from Melandrina : BccctiAecos | TT-roAstJcdov. If this text is 
to be ascribed to Ptolemy Soter I, it is earlier than any of the Ptolemaic 
inscriptions so far found at Kouklia. 


5. Famagusta 

By the doorway of the Nestorian church, on the ground and against 
the wall. A large base of light grey marble, with two foot-shaped depressions 
on the upper surface, each some 26 cm. in length. The base itself is 89 cm. 
in length, 20-5 cm. high and 65-5 cm. in depth. 

kAAAIkPATHS 
EPINllkOY 

The letters are very well cut, and are of the third century. The 
initial kappa is 2-9 cm. high, the alpha following 2-4 cm. ’E-thvikos is 
a name new to Cyprus; KaAAiKpdrrjs occurs twice again, on both occasions 
from Salamis. 


KaAAiKpaTris | ’Ettivikou 


6. Famagusta 

Kindly shown me by my friend Mr. T. Moghabghab, Curator of 
Antiquities for the Famagusta district. Recently exposed by him on the 
removal of debris from within the walls to the N. of the land-gate. A 
mutilated base of light-coloured granite, that once supported the lower 
right jamb of a door, immured upside down, 16 in. above the floor level. 
It measures 45 cm. in length by 22-5 cm. in height. 
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ETATMEN^ 

PA — 3 or 4 — TPATI/vTAIS 

mypsinhniypepbascantos 

PATHT oYTHSNHSOYPYNAIKA 
5 EAOYEI 2 BASIAEA 

ToYBASIAI??AN 
OPASPAIAY 

[to koivov tcov sv Tfji vf)acoi T]£Tayp£Vco[v] 

[e.g. KiAkcov aw tois aAAois ajirafai ajTpaTiarrais 
[tois urr ccuTccn ysvopevois ?] Mupaivr]v 'YTTEp(SaaaavTOS 
[tt]v TTeAottos TTeAottos tou <JT]pcnr)yoO Tfjs vf)aou yuvaka 
5 [suvoias evekev f]S exoov SioteAeI TTjEAoy as (3aaiAea 
[FTToAspalov Kai Tr|v aSeAtpnu au]Tou (3aaiAiaaav 
[’Apaivor]v, Oeous (piAoTrorrjopas Kai au[Tous.] (or ccu[to]) 

The lettering is of the third century. The letters have slight apices 
and an average height of slightly below 2 cm. Line i from tau to nu measures 
c. 15 cm., line 2 tau to alpha 18-4 cm., line 3 (exclusive of the initial mu) 
38-6 cm., line 4 39-5 cm., line 5 26 cm., line 6 28 cm., line 7 alpha to final 
alpha 12-8 cm. 

This inscription should be studied in conjunction with JHS ix. 
p. 252, no. 1 12 ( OGIS no. 84), on which it is the best commentary. I give 
my version of the text of the latter below. 

- C. 14 - HN • PEPBAZZ - C. 5 - 

- C. 5 - AOF - C. 5 - opoSToYSTPATHro- 

— C. 5 — Zo - 6 or 7 - EYNOIAZENEKEN 
• ZEX 2 N AIATE - 8 or 9 - EIZBAZIAE • 

5 • TOAEM AIONK AIT - 3 or 4 - AEA(j)H - C. 6 - 

- C. 5 - IZZANAPZIN0HNOE0 - c. 5 - PATOPA • 

[f) ttoAis Mupaiv]r|v [‘Y]-rr£p (Sacra [avTos] 

[tt]v TTe]Aott[os TTA] ottos tou crrpcnT|yo[0] 

[tps vf|]ao[u yuvaka] Euvoias evekev 
[ f)]s sycov 5icrt£[A£i ITEAo'y] sis (3aaiAE[a] 

5 [TTjToAepalov Kai t[tiv a]SsA<pn[v auTov] 

[BaalAjiaaav ’Apaivoriv 6so[0s cpiAo]TraTopa[s] 

[k]oi Tqv TTaqdcov ttoAiv. 

Line 2 : the second and third letters might equally well be eta and 
tau. The omission of the article before the second TTeAottos is quite irregular. 
Line 4 : the phrasing here is supported by line 5 of the new inscription. 
Line 5 : auToO, cf. line 6 of the same. Line 7 : my squeeze gives no trace 
of this line, which rests solely on the authority of the first editors. 
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For line 2 of the first text, cf. Strack, o.c. no. 88, where a similar 
collective dedication occurs: irEjoi kcu hnrsTs Kai oi aAAot. 

Neither Myrsine nor Hyperbassas appears elsew r here in the prosopo- 
graphia of Cyprus. The former, however, is a common name in Ptolemaic 
Egypt, while the latter occurs once in papyri, Publ. Soc. It., Papiri, etc., 
iv. no. 389, line 2 Kfaviypopou ’Apcnvoris <piAa5sA<pou ’locujvaas Trjs ‘YTrepj3a<jcrcxvT[ 
for the year 243—242. As the father of such a priestess, Hyperbassas is 
here clearly a high official, and therefore a suitable person to be the 
father-in-law of Pelops. That Myrsine was his daughter is made highly 
probable by the rarity of his name and the appropriate date of the 
papyrus. For Pelops son of Pelops, see JHS xii. p. 177, no. 7, together 
with Polybius xv. 25, 13, and further A. W ilhelm, Anz. Ak. Wien., 1920, 
xvii— xxvii. 15. We may now add the governorship of Cyprus to the record 
of his career. For his father, TleAo'y ’AAs^dvSpou MaxeScbv, SEG i. 364 from 
Samos. 

Both these inscriptions are later than Philopators marriage and 
earlier than the birth of his son, and therefore belong to the period between 
the end of 217 and Oct. 9, 209 b.c. 

Inscr. 6, together with no. 3 and CIG 2619 and 2630, was doubtless 
transported by the Venetians from Salamis, some four miles to the north, 
when the fortifications of Famagusta were constructed. A locallv quarried 
limestone, used extensively for walls and public buildings, is too friable 
to support the jambs of heavy gates. For this purpose marble or similar 
hard stone is invariably employed. The nearest source of these is the ruin- 
field of Salamis. 


7. Kouklia: Palaipaphos. 

Across the yard to the E. of Kostas Christophi's house (some 100 vards 
N. of the village church) is a line of stables, etc. In a small room used as a 
cobbler's workshop, c. 5 ft. above the floor, immured sideways, a fragment 
of purplish-grey marble, inscribed stoichedon. This inscription is marked b 
below. In the sanctuary itself, on the mosaic floor across the modern road, 
I found the inscription JHS ix. p. 244, no. 74. These two fragments 
formed part of the same base. I was able to restore the first line of the 
text already known. The new fragment measures 19 cm. at its broadest, 
and has a max. height of 23-7 cm. 

Frag, a, JHS ix. no. 74. 
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Frag. b. 

Y Z A A E 

AT 0 4) Y A 

Z A N APE 
r A A 0 Z 

E Y E P 

Y T O N K A I 

[BaaiAsa rTToAEpaiov 0£ov] 

[<piA]opf|vo[pa] K[aAAiKAf)s ?] 

[KjaAAiKAs[o]us ’AAE[£avSp£Us] 

6 apxicconaTocpuAfa^ Kai Ini] 

L. 5 Tabv ev ’AA£^av5ps[{ai ottAcov] 

Kai SiSaaKaAos [laaOripaTcov] 

TaKTiKaSv EU£p[y sofas Iveko] 

Trjs sis sauTou Kai [tcc TSKva ?] 

The letters are well formed and belong to the earlier half of the 
second century. For line 2, cf. JHS ix. p. 232, no. 18 from Kouklia: 
[KaAAi]KArjv KaAAiKA£o[us]. The restorations of lines 4 to 7 are due to 
the first editors and to Dittenberger. It is unfortunate that enough of this 
stone has not been recovered to verify or disprove Dittenberger’s con- 
jecture in line 5. Dittenberger ascribes this text — OGIS no. 149 — to the 
reign of Ptolemy Euergetes II ; it is now shown to belong to that of his 
predecessor. 


8. Kythraea: Chytroi. 

A fragment of dark granite, shown to me by M. Stylianou, of Kythraea. 
He had found it some years previously at Hag. Demetrianos, a ruin-field 
on the slopes to the N.E. of the village, a few yards from the spot where 
the bronze bust of Septimius Severus was later discovered. It has since been 
acquired by the Nicosia Museum. The inscribed face measures 20-2 cm. 
in length by 10-5 cm. Depth of the stone c. 30 cm. 

-n-IKAIBAZlAlZIHIKAEOnATP A 
OPZIKAIEPMEIKAIHPAPAE 
HIXYTPIaN 
NAPTOZPAIZIAAMPAAAPX^ 

[BaaiAsT TTToA£nai]coi Kai (3aaiAiaar|i KAsoTTaTpa[i] 

[OeoTs <piAo|jif) T ] 0 P 0 ' 1 Kai 'EppsI Kai ‘HpokAe[i Kai] 

[BouAjfji XuTpicov 

[6 Sava e.g. ’Aa-ruajvaKTos Traiai Aa(jnra5apxw[v] 

[av£0riK£v ?] 


JHS. — VOL. LVII. 


D 
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The style of lettering is typical of the earlier half of the second century. 
The max. height of the letters for the four lines is respectively i-i cm., 
i*4 cm., i-6 cm. and i*i cm. Line i from iota to rho inch is 16-5 cm. long; 
as completed above it would be some 30 cm. The fifteen letters here lost 
would occupy as much space as twelve of the larger letters of line 2. Lines 
1 and 2, with the proposed restoration, commence then at the same point. 
Line 3 ends at least 4-5 cm. short of the ending of line 2 ; if we presume a 
similar spacing at the beginning, this line has lost some four or five letters. 
Similarly we may expect eleven letters to have been lost to the left of the 
initial nu of line 4, if this line is to be given the same length as line 1 . 

I owe the reading in line 4 to a suggestion from Mr. M. N. Tod. 

A close parallel to this collective dedication is offered by CIG 2641 
from Larnaca; cf. also Newton, B.M.Inscr. no. 383, from Salamis. 

This is the first occurrence of either the ethnic or the town-name in 
inscriptions. The lampadephoria is not elsewhere recorded in Cyprus. As 
far as I am aware, this is the first appearance of either Hermes or Herakles 
in the island, either individually or as the joint gods of athletics. For 
dedications to them in this capacity, cf. OGIS no. 339, line 62, from Sestos : 
tcoi t£ 'Epijsl Kai tcoi 'HpaKA[el] tois KaOiSpupevois iv tcoi yupvaaicoi 6soTs, and 
OGIS no. 230 from Pompeiopolis : 'Eppai Kai 'HpaKAsI Kai ( 3 aaiAs! psyaAcoi 
’Avnoxcot. 

This new fragment, together with CIG 2627, is evidence of the existence 
of a gymnasium at Chytroi. CIG 2627 has been known since the days of 
Richter’s Itinerary, but as I differ in certain details from the published 
text, I offer my version below. This stone has been discussed and perhaps 
examined by Sakellarios, Ta KuirpiaKa, I 2 , p. 202, and Menardos, Athena, 
xxii, 1910, p. 1 19. Sakellarios asserts on no authority that the stone was 
transported from Apalaistra, some twelve miles as the crow flies to S.E., 
and manufactures a ‘ considerable town Palaistra.’ Menardos supports 
this strange theory. There is no reason, however, to suppose that CIG 2627 
has travelled more than two or three miles, as it doubtless originates from 
the same gymnasium as the new inscription above. CIG 2627, which in 
Richter's day lay in a cemetery c by a ruined Greek shrine near the Fama- 
gusta road,’ is now safely immured at floor level into the E. wall of the 
Church of Hag. Stavros (in the S.E. quarter of the village) facing outwards 
on to the cloister. 

IA20NA APjST OKPEONT 
TON(j)IAOTTATPlNK AITYMN All APXON 
OITTAAAIZTPITAITIMHZKAIEYX fST 

’lacrova ’ApiaTOKp£OVT[os] 
tov cpiAoiraTpiv Kai yuiivaaiapyov 
o! TraAaicrrplTai Tipfjs Kai £vx[o:pJiCTT[ta5 x^P^] 

The right-hand side of this stone being very worn, aoxapicrnas is 
not much more than a likely conjecture. Kai, which is almost certain, 
makes some such word necessary ; Euxccpiorias is of the right length, as we 
would expect something in the nature of 39 letters for this line. 
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9. Ktima: Nea Paphos 

A pedestal of fine dark limestone, now in the garden of the police 
station at Ktima. The stone is 80-5 cm. in length by 38-5 cm. in height. 
Depth c. 76 cm. On the opposite side is the well-known inscription in 
honour of Caracalla, Seyrig, BCH li. 1927, pp. 139 seq. ( SEG vi. 810). 
This inscription has apparently escaped notice. 

-C. 15 or 16— PONIPANOPA 

• • SSOMENOIPPA • • ANMNASIMAXOY 

• PEIPOTINTHNANTIOXOYHMTEPA 

[oi crrpccTicoTou oi u]iro NtK&vopoc 
[Ta]cr<r6p£vot TTpa[6x]ccv Mvaaipayou 
[’Hj-rrsipcoTiv, tt|v ’AvTioyou pr)T£pa. 

The lettering is of the third century or earlier. The height of the 
letters varies between 2-4 cm. and 3-5 cm. Length of line 3 is 70-3 cm. 
If we exclude a list of foreign contributors to an elaiochristion, these names 
are all, save Nicanor, new to Cyprus. Nicanor occurs once again, in 
SEG vi. no. 824 (Roussel, REG xli. 1928, p. 383), from Dali, now in the 
Nicosia Museum. In this inscription the letters are of a second-century 
type, but the rarity of the name, together with the unusual phrase common 
to both — oi crrpaTicoTa[i . . .] | oi utt' ccuto[v (?) Tcccrcropevot (?)- — suggests that 
the two inscriptions concern the same individual. See further Pap. Petrie , 1, 
15 for the year 238-237, tcov Ntravopos- crrpaTicoTai . . . tccctctoijevoi, to the 
best of my knowledge, occurs but once again in Cyprus, the normal 
designation of the troops stationed in the island being ( 1 ) to koivov tcov 
sv Tfji vf|crcoi {or Kcrra Tfiv vfjcrov), e.g. AuKtcov, or (2) ai gv Kuupcoi TsTaypevca 
(tccctctopevcci') TTejiKai Suvapsis, or (3) oi ev Ku-rrpcoi TETccy pevoi, e . g . Aukioi, or, 
lastly, (4) to koivov tcov ev Tfji vficrcoi TETaypsvcov Suvapccov. 

Iota cannot be one of the letters lost in the gap in the middle of line 2, 
as iota and one other letter would occupy too little, iota and two others 
too much space. TTpaoxav I owe to the kindness of Mr. M. N. Tod; he 
further suggested TTpauAav as a possible alternative to this. For Epirotes 
in Cyprus, cf. Myres and Richter, Cyprus Museum Catalogue, p. 165, no. 
5962 from Amathus. 


10. Salamis 

A large pedestal of dark grey marble, in the excavated agora, im- 
mediately to the rear of the Forest lodge. Three faces are inscribed. 
Height 41-5 cm., width 72-5 cm., depth 71 cm. (reading these measurements 
from the middle inscription). This middle inscription is JHS xii. p. 195, 
no. 53. To its left is ibid. no. 52. The third is described, ibid. no. 54, as 
being hopeless. It has been carefully mutilated, but the first three lines 
can be read with certainty. 
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E AE NONTON ZYNrENHKAiTPO^E A TOY 
B AZI AE^IP AIZP ATHTTONK AJ.N A Y APXON 
K Al APXIEPE ATHZNHZOYKAHEPE A AjABlOY 
BAZIAIZZHZPAEOnATPAZOEAZAJAEIHZ 
5 EYEPTETHN -C.2 — N -C. IO - E • * J.EPEON 

"EAevou, tov ovvyevf] Kai TpocpEa tou 
( 3aaiA£cos Kai crrpaTriyov Kai vauapyov 
Kai apyispsa Trjs vf]crou Kai ispsa 5ia |3iou 

( 3 aaiAiaaris KAsonaTpas 0 e 3 s 

5 £U£py£TT)V (?) t£p£COV (?) 

The five lines measure respectively 57*6 cm., 59-2 cm., 62-7 cm., 
64-3 cm. and 64-2 cm. in length. The letters are of the later Ptolemaic 
period, have apices and average 2*6 cm. in height. Line 4 at the end : 
it is tempting to read aS£A<pfjs or tov aCrrrjs, but neither agrees with the 
spacing of the erasures. Line 5 : I am unable to restore this line, but it 
does not appear by any means hopeless. For Helenos, governor of Cyprus 
under Ptolemy Euergetes II, see RE vii. 2847—2848, where, however, 
Otto’s arguments are quite exploded by the presence of the word vauapyos 
in this text, to the vindication of Dittenberger’s dating. Also JHS ix. 
p. 232, no. 20 ( OGIS no. 148) and p. 251, no. 109. For Isidores, his son, 
JHS ix. p. 227, no. 5 ( OGIS no. 181) and perhaps ibid., p. 247, no. 94. 

For Tpo<p£a, see Ditt. OGIS no. 148, note 4. BaaiAEcos • In OGIS no. 
144, note 1, ( 3 aaiA£us is rightly referred to a son of Euergetes and 
Kleopatra II, who, after being crrpcnriyos of the island, is known to have 
reigned in Cyprus from 12 1 to 119 (and perhaps later). This Ptolemaios 
( OGIS no. 143), a younger brother to Memphites, is no longer considered 
to be identical with Neos Philopator. The inscription cannot then be 
earlier than 121 b.c. nor later than 116 b.c. Line 4: either Kleopatra II 
or her daughter Kleopatra III. For the priesthood, cf. OGIS , no. 159: 
[i£p£iav PaaiAiaaris] KAEOiraTpas 0 e 3 [s]. 

1 1 . Ktima : Nea Paphos 

In the garden of the police station at Ktima. Mr. L. Philippou, 
advocate, of Ktima, tells me that he has published this inscription. I have 
not seen his publication, and take this opportunity of offering an indepen- 
dent version, which may perhaps have a wider circulation. A large base 
of hard blue limestone. Max. width of the inscribed face, along line 3, 
54-4 cm. Eleight 28-6 cm. Depth of stone 73-5 cm. 

BAZAE2ZKAINAYAPX3N 
CNAYTOKPATOPAKAIAPXIEPEA 
!2NENTHINHZ2ITAIOMENr.N 
IEYNOIAZHZEX2NAIATEAEI 
5 PAIBAZIAIZZANPAEOHATPAN 

TATEKNAPAITHZEIZEAYTOEYEP 
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[KpoKOv, tov auyyEvfj tou] (3acr l, Aecos xai vauapyov 
[kcc! ETnaraTriu Kai crrpcnriyjov auTOKpcrropa Kai apyiEpsa 
[ttis vf|aou, to koivov t]cov ev Trji vf|acoi tocct a) oijevgov 
[tf.g. Aukicov, apETfis EVEKa Ka]i Euvolas rjs iycov SioteAs! 

5 [eis PooiAeo ITroAEiJiaTov] Kai PaaiAiaaav KAsoTraTpav 

[tt]v &SeA<pt)v 1 6eous EUEpyrras Kai] ret TEKva Kai Trjs sis sauro EUEp- 
[yEo-ias] 

The lettering is of the later Ptolemaic period. The letters have apices, 
and are cut within carefully ruled lines. Height 2-7 cm. The six lines 
measure respectively 46-5 cm. (17 letters), 50-5 cm. (24), 49*3 cm. (20, 
excluding initial omega), 49-5 cm. (21), 48-5 cm. (23), and 45 cm. (25). 
It will be noticed that lines 2 and 6 are more closely spaced than the others. 
In line 1 an iota and in line 3 a sigma have been carelessly omitted by the 
stone cutter. 

The presence of the word vauapyos limits this text to the reign of 
Euergetes II. The title auTOKpcrroop occurs twice in Cyprus in conjunction 
with crrpaTnyos, and on both occasions during the same reign ; cf. OGIS 
no. 148, note 7. The restoration in line 1, if accepted, is in conformity 
with this dating. 

In line 1, I read KpoKov for the following two reasons. Firstly, the 
title auTOKpcrrcop is used only of two arparriyoi of Cyprus, Theodoros, 
son of Seleukos, OGIS no. 156 (JHS ix. no. 89,1, and Krokos, OGIS no. 140 
from Delos. The former, when the subject of a dedication, is, however, 
never mentioned without his father's name. (I do not think that OGIS 
no. 158 will be found on closer inspection to be an exception to this rule. ' 
Secondly — and this is a more compelling reason — Krokos in both OGIS 
140 and in JHS ix. p. 247, no. 92 has a fourth and unexampled title added 
to the three which at this time were regularly applied to the governor of 
Cyprus, in the one case utt£p[totov] and in the other EiuaTaTris. It is 
clear that some such addition is necessary in line 2. I choose the latter, 
both being of the same length, because we know it to have been used in 
Cyprus. 

Dittenberger's explanation of auTOKpaTcop used in conjunction with 
arparriyos, cf. OGIS no. 148, note 7, will be strengthened by this text. The 
additional title and the very unusual emphasis placed on the word vauapyos 
support the theory that the governor’s authority has been fortified at some 
time of unusual emergency. For Krokos, see the new edition of OGIS 140 
in F. Durrbach, Choix d.' Inscriptions de Delos, pp. 176-178, no. 108. 

The University, T. B. Mitford. 

St. Andrews. 


1 I hope at some later date to defend my reading of dBeXtpriV in line 6. 



HERAKLES AND EURYSTHEUS AT KNOSSOS 

[plates III, IV.] 

By kind permission of Sir Arthur Evans and of the British School at 
Athens, I am allowed to publish a marble relief found in 1903 at the Villa 
Ariadne, near Knossos (pi. III). Height -69 m., width -72 m., depth of relief 
•05 m. It was discovered face downwards on a Roman drain, west of the 
tennis court. The drain carried a road, also of Roman date. The marble is 
so badly weathered that I cannot determine its origin. Both top corners 
missing and a break right across. The surface of Herakles is destroyed 
below the crack, except at the sides. Above the crack, the surface is worn. 
The boar’s hind feet were not on the relief, its fore feet, ear, and snout are 
broken. Its head hangs sideways. Part of the lion skin in front of Herakles, 
and an object between it and the boar, probably the club, are also broken. 

Herakles carries the boar on his left shoulder, on the folded lion skin. 
The mask and the mane hang in front, while folds appear before and 
behind Herakles and between his legs. His right hand grasps the boar’s 
shoulder. His left hand does not appear, but it holds the club, the end of 
which shows below the boar’s crest : so the hand is fairly low down, 
balancing the boar before dumping it on Eurystheus. The quiver appears 
behind Herakles’ waist. Herakles’ left leg is in forward lunge position, the 
right is frontal and on the toe. The action seems to have been less vivid 
than in the metope at Olympia, 1 or in the one at the £ Theseion.’ 1 Close- 
cropped hair, short beard and moustache — the type of the Myronian 
‘ resting Herakles.’ 

The boar’s tail is well curled and the front legs are bent. It is alive, 
though more tired than the boar in the relief in Athens (fig. 3) . Eurystheus 
is in the pithos up to the neck, a savage uncouth head and an untidy beard. 
He raises his hand in wavering supplication. Red paint on the beard of 
Herakles, on the lion’s skin and on the boar’s ear. 

There are other representations of this subject in marble, (1) at 
Olympia, 2 (2) at the Theseion, 3 and (3) in the National Museum at Athens. 4 
As only the first has been adequately illustrated and none have been dis- 
cussed lately, a review of this material is necessary. 

(1) At Olympia the metope is so fragmentary that there is little material 
for comparison. The hero was clothed, not nude as on the metope at 
Athens. Herakles carries the boar on his head. Eurystheus has tidy hair, 
and his shoulders are well out of the jar. 

(2) At the ‘ Theseion ’ (fig. 1). It is good to hear that a new study of 


1 See below. 4 Svoronos, Das Athener National Sfuseum, Xo. 43, 

- Olympia , III. p. 168. p. 88. PL XXII our fig. 3 (photograph by Mr. 

3 Sauer, Theseion . Pl. VI, Xo. IV, East Side; our Wagner), 

fig. 1 (photograph by Mr. Saraf). 
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the temple sculptures by Professor Koch 5 is in progress, for at present these 
have to be studied from the top of a thirty-foot ladder. Sauer reproduces 
Gillieron’s drawings , 6 and his reconstructions are imaginative. 

Herakles is naked. He is standing with his right foot on the edge of 
the pithos, his right knee pressed against the boar. The exact position of his 
left leg is uncertain , 7 but his left foot must have been near the left corner of 
the metope, where Sauer puts it. The surface is damaged here and part of 
the plinth is broken. The line of Herakles’ back is outlined against the 
marble, the back and the top of his head against the boar’s body. Below his 
neck his right armpit appears (see fig. 2). His left arm goes behind the 



Fig. 1. — Metope of the Theseion. Fig. 2. — Sketch of the Theseion Metope. 


boar’s body, and the fingers are above the near fore-leg. The light arm 
constricts the body immediately above the fingers of the left hand. The 
carefully worked boar’s crest is seen above and below 8 Herakles’ torso. The 
crest is interrupted by an object, which was secured by a big drill hole at 
Herakles’ waist, and by a small one on the boar’s body. It was the quiver or 
the sword. 

The boar’s tail is broken, but the mark of it shows in a loose curl on the 
boar’s flank. The off hind-leg is almost complete, the near hind-leg must 

5 Professor Koch most generously allowed me to marble, which seems to be a trace of the inside of the 
study his photographs, and I have modified some of left leg. 

my observations in consequence. His reconstruction 8 In his restoration, Sauer has translated the boar's 
still differs from mine in certain respects. crest, which clearly carries on the line of the crest seen 

6 These are good, but they omit some evidence. above Herakles' body, as Herakles’ left arm-pit. 

7 I have noted on a sketch ^fig. 2) a line on the Sauer was then forced to insert the worked crest in 

the depression for the quiver, which is in fact plain. 
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have been quite free : the drips from it are on the marble. Only the upper 
part of the fore-legs remains. The lower end of the boar’s crest appears 
and the head must have hung free below it, for there the surface of the 
marble is unmarked. Eurystheus’ right 9 hand is seen on the background, 
between the end of the boar’s crest and Herakles’ right foot. 

There is no handle on the left side of the pithos. What Sauer thought 
was a handle on the right side is a large dowel hole. 10 This may have 
supported the head of Eurystheus. 

I have made an outline sketch to illustrate these points (fig. 2) . 

The metope is too damaged for stylistic comparison. Its style must be 
deduced from better preserved metopes. 

(3) In Athens (fig. 3). The relief is rather wider at the top than at the 
foot and is surmounted by a plain 11 pediment. Herakles, broken above the 
knees, carries a boar, tail foremost, on his left shoulder. A short fold of the 
lion skin hangs in front, and near it the mask and a paw. A drill hole and 
two lines in front of Herakles must indicate the sword. Behind him appears 
the rounded end of the quiver. Both hands are raised, the right holds the 
boar’s breast-bone, the fingers of the left hand grasp the club, behind the 
boar's hind quarters. The top of his head looks flat because he wears the 
lion’s skin cap. His left leg is advanced, in the stride of walking. Great 
pleasure has been taken in depicting the lively action of the boar. Its body 
is bent in resistance, the head hangs down but does not droop, the tail is 
curled tight, the legs kick; its eyes, tusks, and crest have been carefully 
drawn. The boar is not being dumped and probably there was no Eurys- 
theus. The relief cannot be part of a tombstone ; the subject is surely too 
comic for a funeral monument. It must be a votive relief. 

In spite of the shabbiness of the gear, the relief is still in the full archaic 
period, Herakles’ buttocks in silhouette, his chest full front. The raised 
right arm looks very awkward. 

I put the votive relief 520 b.c., the metope at Olympia 470-460 b.c., 
the metope at the ‘Theseion ’ 448 b.c. 12 The Knossos relief must lie between 
Olympia and the ‘ Theseion,’ and nearer to Olympia. It is not influenced 
by the Parthenon tradition, and probably 455 b.c. would be a convenient 
date. Mr. Luce 13 has noticed that on b.f. vases the boar is dumped head 
foremost, on r.f. stern foremost. The marble tradition is similar, for it is 
essential that the decorative snout and tusks should hang down and catch the 
light, below the deep shadow of the geison. Although the Athens relief has 
no deep shadow, the artist has been careful to make the head hang down 
behind. This boar is evidently not being dumped. 

Damaged as they are, the ample proportions and noble features of 
Herakles in the relief at Knossos are fully in the heroic tradition, and in 
strong contrast to the dry treatment of the torsos and the uninspiring face in 
the Parthenon or on the ‘ Theseion ’ Metopes. 


9 Here Prof. Koch has corrected me. p, 5997. Belongs to the full archaic period. 

10 I have not been able to illustrate this. It 12 I see that in his preliminary report (*-1.-1 1928. 
shows very 'well on Prof. Koch’s excellent photograph. p. 72 O Prof. Koch dates the building 450-440 b.c. 

11 For the form cf. a relief of the Dioskouroi at 13 AJA 1924, p. 314. 

Sparta fXo. 575 in Cat. of Sparta Museum; BCH 1899, 
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It is clear from inscriptions that the chief temple at Knossos in Hellen- 
istic times was dedicated to Apollo Delphinios 14 (or Delphidios). The 
hymn to Pythian Apollo relates that this name was first given by Apollo to 
Delphi ( 1 . 495). Cretans from Knossos were chosen as priests ( 1 . 393) who 
had training in singing the Cretan paean ( 1 . 518). Knossos then was an 



Fig. 3.— Relief in Athens. 

early centre of religious worship and it seems fair to imply an early temple 
there. 15 The fragments of pleasing architectural sculptures of Daedalic 
style, 16 which have lately come to light not far from the palace, very likely 


14 Inset. Cret . I. pp. 53-54 Apollo Delphidios. 
t a ) ibid., viii. 8*, 12 (Teos). 

\b) ibid., viii. 10*, 8 (Magnesia a.M). 

(c) ibid., viii. 12*, 45 f Delos, SyllA 721 1. 
id) ibid. } x\ i. 3*, 17 (Delos). 

(e) ibid., xvi. 4*, A 12 , Delos; : treaty 

between Olous and Lato to refer disputes to 
Knossos, to be set up in the temple of Apollo 
Delphidios (I. 12b The Delos inscription 

was set up in the archonship of Sarapion J. 
43) i.e. 166-143 b.c. ''Dumont, Chronologie des 
Archontes Atheniens. p. 130.) 


1 f) ibid., xvi. 5. 49. Treaty between Olous and 
Lato found k in agro Cydoniate * to be set up in the 
temple of Apollo Delphinios 1 . 97). Thought 
to belong to the third centurv b.c. 1 p. 406). 

(^) Mon Ant I, p. 49, I. 20, from Gortvna. 
Prof. Tod has revised this note. 

13 The hymn cannot be used as evidence that it was 
called Delphinian before the establishment of Apollo 
at Delphi. (Allen and Halliday, The Homeric Hymns. 
p. 261.1 

16 Megaw, JHS 1936, p. 24. 
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belong to the archaic temple. The Herakles’ metope enables us to add to 
this history, that the temple was rebuilt near the middle of the fifth century 
b.c. It was of the Doric order, and part of a Doric column seems to have 
been extant till 1934, when it was broken up by a house-builder. Previous 
discoveries had not led people to suppose that an artist of importance was 
working in Crete at this time. 

A fragment of the beautiful stele in Candia is well known, the head of an 
archer. 17 There is another stele in Crete which is even more beautiful, 
though the top is missing, No. 81 in the Museum at Rethymno ; said to have 
been found at Stavromene (pi. IV ; height c. -go m. ; width -49 m.). Very 
white marble. An athlete has stopped beside a tree, while his dog behind 
him looks up at a bird with outstretched wings in his right hand. The left 
hand carries strigil and lekythos. The surface is worn above, but good and 
well finished below. 

Musculature did not interest this artist ; the knee muscles are suggested, 
no more ; his interest is concentrated on the drawing of the outline, which he 
has reinforced with a deep line on the background. The only ornamental 
details preserved to us are in the toes. These appear to be a characteristic 
of Buschor’s ‘ Ionian ’ sculpture. 18 

The stele which is nearest to the Rethymno relief is the stele from 
‘ Xisyros ’ 19 in Constantinople. Both have feet close together, simple 
treatment and an upright bearing. It is perhaps rash to be too definite about 
a headless relief (the head might have features which showed it to be later), 20 
but judging it by what remains, it must belong to the end of the early 
classical period, say before 460 b.c. 21 Contrast the complicated twist of the 
stele in Constantinople from Pella which is in other respects much like the 
relief at Rethymno, but must be later. The archer in Candia 22 is later 
still, but in the same tradition; cf. also a fragment from Paros published by 
Buschor. 23 An earlier artist working in a similar tradition, is Alxenor of 
Naxos. 24 

The two Cretan stelae, then, may be connected with an island school, 
perhaps located in Paros ; 25 they are probably imports. In any case they 
cannot be connected with the artist of the Knossos metope. It is true, what 
remains of the metope is in rather flat relief compared with other metopes 
( e.g . at Olympia), but as the parts lost may well have been in deeper relief 
which would be more vulnerable, no stress can be laid on this accidental 
resemblance to the Rhethymno stele. Herakles had the extreme oblique 
muscle in a prominent position and such treatment of the body is altogether 


17 Found in Achladia : Ojh\i. p. i.pl. i; Jdl 1913, 
P’ 3 ! 9- 

Buschor and Hamann, Olympia , pp. 35 ff. 

19 Reinach, RA 1901. II. p. 158: Bulle, Der 
schune Afensch irn Altertum , pi. 1264. For the general 
style and the figure of the boy cf. the relief from 
Thasos in Constantinople Jdl 1913, pi. 26. 

20 4 The girl with the doves ’ in Xew York from 
Paros has the same simple stance, but all the details 
are more carefully \\ orked out. The ornament above 
it has acanthus leaves, so it must be dated about 


440: Antike Denkmaler, I. pi. 54. 

21 This is Kjellberg*s date for the Nisyros relief and 
some others ( Attischen Reliefs } pp. 10, 11). 

22 See above. 

23 PI. 30. 

24 BB 41 : Jdl 1902, pi. 1. 

25 I should exclude from this school muscular 
figures like the Delphi stele, Fouilles de Delphes , iv. 
pi. Iv, classed by Langlotz as Parian ( Bildhauerschulen , 

pi. so. 
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foreign to the Rethymno artist. At present, no other works by the hand of 
the artist who worked at Knossos are known to me. 

Herakles and Eurystheus are represented in a clay mould for terracotta 
plaques, found at Girgenti 26 along with two companion moulds represent- 
ing Gorgons. Herakles wears a curious girt tunic, ornamented with egg and 
tongue pattern; two lines for folds above the girdle; long hair, stephane, 
very long face. The boar is badly proportioned. The jar is impossibly 
small. The scene is very tame 27 compared with those we have been 
studying. 

The Gorgons are to be dated in the last quarter of the sixth century 
b.c., 28 but carry on the tradition of an early gorgon at Syracuse. 29 They 
even seem rather fiercer. 30 The Herakles’ plaque must be contemporary. 
A paper dealing with bronze representations of Herakles and Eurystheus is 
in preparation. Sylvia Benton. 

6 Winchester Road , 

Oxford. 


26 P. Marconi (XdS 1930, pp. 73, 101, fig. 40, 
pi. iv: Agrigento, pp. 192 ff.) rightly notes the 
similarity of these reliefs to those of temple C at 
Selinunte, but he revives an old error in dating both 
‘ a litde after the beginning of the sixth century' b.c.’ 
( Agrigento , p. 194). The folds of the tunics forbid 
this date. 

27 The attitudes but not the clumsiness of drawing 
can be paralleled in a b.f. amphora in London, 
B 213, CVA III. H.e, pi. 50, 2 b. 

28 Terracottas found with these moulds (XdS 

1930, pp. 79, 80, figs. 8—10) have been dated too early 
by the excavator (‘ arcaicissimi ’ : 580-550 b.c., 

Agrigento , p. 176). Though home-made, they are a 
Corinthian type, the moulds for the heads originated 
in Corinth, and they are a product of Corinthian 


mass production to be dated c. 530 b.c. ( Jenkins, 
BSA xxxii. pp. 22 ff., class g, p. 33, pi. 6). Similar 
home-made terracottas have been found in Ithaca. 

29 Mon Ant xxv. pi. xvi. It has also a tunic pattern 
similar to that of Perseus. 

30 The style of tile gorgons is Atticising perhaps 
with a Laconian flavour. Early Corinthian goigons 
are angular but later they grow rounded and mild 
(Payne XC pp. 82 ff.j . Attic gorgons begin angular 
and fierce (CVA Louvre, III. H d pi. i6j and con- 
tinue so (Payne and Young. Marble Sculpture from the 
Acropolis , pi. 12 1). The head of Herakles too 
resembles those of the Korai (op. cit. pi. 69, 1). It 
almost looks as if the moulder began to gi\e him 
an Attic helmet but it turned into a stephane by 
mistake. 



DIODORUS’ NARRATIVE OF THE SACRED WAR 


AND THE CHRONOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF 357~352 B.C. 

Since 1856, when Schaefer declared that the text of Diodorus contains 
two parallel accounts of the opening of the Sacred War, the history of the 
years 357-352 b.c. has been the subject of controversy. At the present 
time two contentions have gained general acceptance : firstly, that Schaefer 
was correct in the divination of a doublet, and secondly, that the doublet 
having introduced a superfluous year of narrative, the two-year interval in 
Diodorus’ chronology, between the seizure of Delphi by Philomelus and 
the declaration of the Sacred W r ar by the Amphictyonv, should be reduced 
to an interval of one year. 

W ithin this modicum of agreement there has been ample room for 
dispute. The doublists, if I may so describe those who attribute a doublet 
to Diodorus, differ widely when they endeavour to set precise limits to their 
doublet : for instance, Schaefer, 1 Kahrstedt, 2 Cloche, 3 and Beloch 4 are at 
variance. Again, to replace the chronology of Diodorus, the doublists 
have evolved three systems of chronology, 5 which differ one from another. 
The struggle between the rival systems of chronology has proved indecisive ; 
no single one has gained universal credence, and afi conflict at some points 
with independent evidence. As a result, the history of the Sacred War, the 
stages of Philip’s rise to power, the dating of the early speeches of Demos- 
thenes, and of the Naopoioi lists are in a state of flux. 

My aim is to demonstrate that there is no doublet in Diodorus and 
that the chronological system provided by Diodorus is the only system 
which squares at all points with the independent evidence; in other words, 


Abbreviations 

B. 1 = Beloch, Griechische Geschichte III., i. (1923). 

B. 2 = „ „ „ III., ii. ,, 

C. 1 = Cloche, Etude chronologique sur la troisieme guerre sacree (1915^ 

C. 2 = ,, La politique etrangere d' Athene s 404-338 B.C. (1934). 

CAM = Cambridge Ancient History , Vol. VI. (1927;. 

D. = Diodorus Siculus. 

J. = Jacoby, Fragment a Hist. G. 

K. = Kahrstedt, Foischungen gur Geschichte des ausgehenden funj ten und des tier ten Jahr- 

hunderts {1910;. 

P. = Pokorny, Studien gur griechischen Geschichte im sechsten und fiinften Jahrgehnt des 
vierten Jahrhunderts v. Chr. < 1913). 

P--C. — Pickard-Gambridge, Demosthenes and the last days of Greek freedom (1914b 
PW. = Schwartz in Pauly-Wissowa s.v. Diodorus. 

S. = Schaefer, Demosthenes und seine geit (1856). 

A select bibliography is given in C 1, 


1 S. pp. 448 f. 

2 K. pp. 28 f. 
2 C. 1, p. 39. 
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4 B. 2, pp. 28 f. 

5 Conveniently tabulated in C. i, p. 106. 
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I wish to attack the general hypothesis, that modicum of agreement upon 
which the particular and mutually inconsistent accounts of this period have 
been constructed. 

Where so many theories, both doublist and chronological, have been 
advanced, the onus of disproof is heavy. Therefore, in endeavouring to 
disprove the doublet-theory, I have selected Cloche as the object of my 
attack, in the belief both that he has won most credence for his theory and 
that my arguments also apply in general to the other doublists ; in discussing 
the chronological problems, which are so integrally related to the doublet- 
theory, I have tried to include the systems of Schaefer, Pokorny, Kahrstedt, 
Cloche, Beloch, and Pickard-Cambridge, and the main arguments upon 
which their systems are based. 

I am aware that this paper does not meet a possible theory which 
stands half-way between my belief, that there is no doublet whatsoever in 
Diodorus, and the theories of the doublists, which all entail the dislocation 
of Diodorus’ chronological system ; for it may be maintained that Diodorus, 
using two accounts, has left us a narrative containing merely^ minor doublets, 
which do not disturb his chronology. Now, to present apodeictic disproof 
of this minor doublet theory is neither possible, for its very smallness evades 
the application of external evidence, nor necessary; for, once it allows 
Diodorus’ interval of two years to stand between the seizure of Delphi and 
the declaration of the Sacred War, it can only' occupy itself in subtracting 
minor incidents from a narrative which, even in its entirety, is far from full. 
We must leave it, then, to individual taste to decide whether the narrative 
as evolved at the end of the present paper is credible, or should be modified 
by the subtraction of such incidents as the minor doublist may regard as 
suspect. 


A. The Narrative of Diodorus xvi. 14,3-5 AND xvi. 23-3 1 • 

To form a basis for later discussion, I here append a paraphrase of the 
narrative, giving in inverted commas literal translations as drawn from the 
latest (albeit a.d. 1700) translation by Booth 6 and adding footnotes where 
comment seems necessary. 

14,3 : the seizure of the temple by Philomelus (Trjs KOTaAfiyEcos tou ev 
AsAcpoIs IspoO) , an event which marked the beginning or conclusion of 
three separate histories, 7 occurred in the archonship of Agathocles, 357 '6. 

23,1-24,2: in the archonship of Callistratus (3554) ‘the War called 
The Sacred War broke forth (6 kAtiBeis ispos -ttoAepos) for Philomelus, having 
seized the temple, occasioned the Sacred War, on the account following 8 ’ 
(61a Toiauras Tivas amas). During the Theban Hegemony fines for 
sacrilege had been imposed both upon Sparta and upon individual Phocians, 


tj The historical library of Dwdurus the Sicilian , made 
English by G. Booth, London. 

7 From the context it is clear that this entry* is 
derived from the chronological table used bv D. : 
if we knew how the three histories were dated, we 
could press the synchronisation as very strong 


evidence for the validity of D/s date. As cross- 
check on D. cf. xiv. 1 1 7.8. 

8 With this phrase D. introduces his resumption 
of the events anterior to the declaration of the 
Sacred War. 
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but neither had been paid : accordingly at a meeting of the Amphictyonic 
Council the proposal was passed, that in the event of further non-payment 
the territory of the Phocian offenders be dedicate (KaOispcoaoci) , and that a 
motion of censure be passed on other delinquents. By arguments based 
upon his inability to meet the fine, the injustice of the sentence, and the 
traditional claim of Phocis to control the oracle, one of the individuals, 
Philomelus, persuaded the Phocian assembly to elect him dictator with a 
view to securing cancellation of the fine. Travelling to Sparta, he then 
revealed his plan — to seize the temple and cancel the Amphictyonic decrees 
— and received from Archidamus an unofficial promise of support, together 
with a subsidy. He then hired mercenaries, raised 1000 Phocian supporters 
armed as peltasts, and seized the temple (KaxccAaj36n£vos to pavTaov). 9 

24,3 : upon seizing the temple, Philomelus confiscated the property of 
the Thracidae, reassured the remaining Delphian people, and was immedi- 
ately attacked by the neighbouring Locrians 10 ; after winning a victory in a 
skirmish near Delphi, Philomelus erased the Amphictyonic decree, and 
£ caused reports to be spread abroad ’ (ocutos SisScoke Aoyov) 11 to the 
effect that his intentions were pious and his action legal in view of 
the Phocian claim to the oracle and the injustice of the Amphictyonic 
declarations. 

25 : ‘ but the Boeotians assembled in council made a decree to relieve 
the temple 5 (oi Boiooxoi ctuveAOovtss) and immediately despatched troops. 
Meanwhile Philomelus fortified Delphi, raised mercenary wages by half the 
normal figure, conscripted the pick of the Phocian troops, and, with a force 
all told of some 5000 men, ‘ possessing himself of all the passages to Delphi, 
became formidable to his enemies’ (<po(3ep6s wv f)8ri k.t.A.). 12 Subsequently 
((i£Tct 5 e TaCrra) he ravaged Locrian territory, tried to storm a fortress, 
engaged twice with the Locrian forces, and, after further ravaging, returned, 

‘ being master of the field ’ (kpcctcov tgov CnrcxiOpcov) , to Delphi ‘ loading his 
soldiers with plunder.’ 13 Subsequently (laaxa 8 e xauTa) he forced the 
Pythian priestess to utter an oracle for purposes of war. 

26 : a digression on the history of oracular procedure at Delphi. 

27 : 4 but to return to the acts of Philomelus, who, being now lord of 
the temple, commanded the Pythia to answer from the tripods ’ (oOxos yap 
xpaxcov toO ijavxeiou ttpoctetcctte) . 14 Armed with a favourable oracle, he 
summoned an assembly, heartened the commons, and sent official embassies 


a At this point D. reaches in his narrative account 
the seizure of the temple by Philomelus, an event 
which he dated in 14.3 to 357 6: he now proceeds 
to supply the narrative anterior to his fixed date of 
23,1 ( 353 4:> the declaration of the Sacred War. 

10 ot TrA-qcnoy cIkouvtes, proumably the Locrians of 
Amphissa. 

11 Booth's translation, while stressing the informal 
nature of the reports, loses the emphasis of ecu ros ; I 
shall retn to these reports as ‘ personal piopaganda.' 
The phrase recurs in xvi. 89,2 and in the passive in 
\\ i. 24.2. 

12 This phrase may explain whv the Boeotian 
forces do not figure in the ensuing operations: they 


must have found it impossible to storm Delphi, and 
have then returned to Boeotia. 

13 It is clear from the action of Philomelus, and 
the ensuing cessation of hostilities covering the 
exchange of embassies, that we have reached the 
end of the campaigning season which followed 
the seizure of the temple: as we shall see later, the 
temple was seized in June, and D. gives the year as 
357,6. i.e. by autumn 356 b.c. Philomelus was in 
control of the Delphi region, and despatched envoys 
in the winter 356 5. 

14 The resumptive Greek imperfect and the 
contemporary participle are well turned b\ Booth'-, 
translation. 
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to Athens, Sparta, Thebes and other states, with a manifesto proclaiming 
his integrity and advancing the Phocian claim to control the oracle; ‘ at 
length he desired, that if any, out of envy or malice, should 15 make war 
upon the Phocians (ttoAeut) <J>cok£ucti) , that they would rather join with him 
against such, or at least stand neuters.’ In reply, separate alliances with 
Phocis were concluded by Athens, Sparta and some other states, and war 
in the name of the god was declared against Phocis (-irpos tous OcokeIs) by 
the separate states Boeotia, Locris and some others. 16 

28-29 : foreseeing the magnitude of the war, Philomelus imposed a 
levy on the pockets of the wealthy Delphians, marched into the open, 
and defeated an invasion of the Locrians at the Phaedriadae rocks. After 
the defeat, the Locrians appealed to Boeotia to assist them and the god : 
‘ the Boeotians, both out of their piety towards the gods and for confirmation 
of the decrees of the Amphictyons wherein they were greatly concerned,’ 
sent embassies to the Thessalians and the other Amphictvonic powers 
soliciting a joint declaration of war against Phocis (. . . Kai tous aAAous 
’AncpiKTuovas d^ioOvTss Koivrj -rroAEufjaca toIs Ocokeucti) ; the war against Phocis 
was then declared by the Amphictyons (vpr|<picroc|jevcov tcov ’Apcpucnjovcov tov 
irpos <hcoK£ls ttoAeuov). 17 The Amphictvonic powers, who declared against 
Phocis, were Boeotia, Locris, Thessaly, etc. ; and those who allied with 
Phocis were Athens, Sparta and other Peloponnesian states, the Spartans 
being actuated by their annoyance at the Amphictvonic decrees and by 
sympathy with Phocis. 18 

30-3 1 : foreseeing the danger of a Boeotian invasion of Phocis, Philo- 
melus was compelled to lay hands on the treasure of the temple, and 
increasing the normal wage by half, raised a body of desperate 19 mercenaries, 
until with a total force of 10,000 men he was able to invade Locris and defeat 
the Boeotian-Locrian forces in a cavalry engagement. Subsequently 
(ijietcx 5e toutoc) he defeated the Thessalian forces. 20 When the Boeotians 
came up (£m<pocv£vTcov), the Phocians, reinforced by an Achaean force, 
occupied a defensive position. Later (petcc 8e Tcarra) a skirmish took place, 


15 A condition envisaging the future, i.e. implying 
that no state was yet at war with the Phocian state. 
This is, of course, consistent in D.’s narrative with 
the Boeotian decision (25,1) to liberate the shrine: 
for the meaning conveyed by D. is that in reply to 
Philomelus’ personal propaganda Boeotia confined 
her attentions to the adventurer Philomelus, and had 
not passed a declaration of war upon the Phocian 
state. During the winter Philomelus, having secured 
the approval of the Phocian commons, published 
the complicity of the Phocian state in the official 
embassies : and, as he foresaw, war was. in fact, soon 
declared upon the Phocian state. 

16 It is, of course, clear that this is not a joint 
declaration of a Sacred War by an Amphictyony. 
i.e . w r e have not yet reached the end of the narrative 
which resumes events anterior to the declaration 
proper, fixed chronological h bv D. at 23.1 to 355*4. 
1 he Thessalians are a significant omission from those 
powers which took an active part: they are too 
important to figure under kx Tive$ £T£poi cf. 28,4 


and 33.3;, and so must be neutral at this staa;e. 

17 The joint action of the Amphictyons provides 
the declaration of the Sacred War, announced bv 
D. at '23,1 and dated there to 335 4; at this point, 
then, he has reached the end of the resumptive 
narrative bridging the interval between the seizure 
of Delphi and the declaration of war. The chron- 
ology then fits clearly to the narrative : for after the 
embassies of Phocis sent out in the winter 356 5, 
the Locrian operations fall in early 355 b.c. and the 
Amphictyomc meeting in autumn 355 b.c., i.e. the 
Attic year 355,4. 

ls ‘ The summary of Amphictvonic powers is, 
of course, separate from the list of powers who 
answered the Phocian embassies sent out m the w intei . 
the reason for Spartan action is here given more 
fuli\ than in 23.2 and 24.2. 

ia ’ Desperate ’ because sacrilege was for the first 
time committed when temple funds were impounded. 

It is significant that the Thessalian foices dis- 
appear for the remaining opeiations. 
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and later still (metcx 5e Taura 31,3) Philomelus was killed in a guerilla 
engagement. Onomarchus, however, took over the command, and made 
good the escape of the remaining Phocian and mercenary forces. 21 

The narrative of Diodorus distinguishes sharply between the seizure of 
Delphi and the declaration of the Sacred War, between the personal 
propaganda of Philomelus and the official manifesto of the Phocian state, 
between the decision of the Boeotians to liberate the temple and the declara- 
tions of war or alliance made in response to the official manifesto, and 
stresses beyond question the growing strength of Philomelus, the ultimate 
need for spoliation of the treasury, and the final declaration of the Sacred 
War by the Amphictyony. Even the digression at ch. 26 does not, to my 
mind, break the flow of the narrative: the resumption at ch. 27 is natural 
and emphatic. With these threads in hand let us turn to the doublists. 22 


B. The Doublette Theory of Cloche. 

Cloche would, I think, be the first to admit that the doublet he proposes 
is unique in the pages of Diodorus. In the first place, it is a narrative 
doublet — that is, a double narrative account of the same events; it must 
therefore be sharply separated from the normal type of doublet in Diodorus, 
which consists of a quotation of fact from a chronological date-table and a 
description of the same fact in the narrative. In the second place, this 
narrative-doublet covers five chapters and repeats the events of a year ; yet 
the few known narrative-doublets are limited to repetition of a single event 
told in a single section, or even in a few words. 23 Finally, the doublet 
presents two peculiarities in itself : the break at the end of the first account 
does not occur at a historical milestone, 24 nor do the two accounts differ 
at all in tone or tendency. 25 

Now, that a careless writer such as Diodorus could nod to so disastrous 
an extent is, of course, conceivable ; but before we convict him of a charge 
unparalleled in the rest of his work, we shall expect a strong case and 
convincing arguments from Cloche. 


21 From the ensuing narrative it is clear that this 
engagement fell in the autumn at the end of a cam- 
paigning season, i.e. late in 354 b.c. : it is elsewhere 
dignified with the title * Battle of Xeon ’ (Pausanias 
x. ii. 4 . 

22 The discussion of the chronology, as opposed to 
the narrative, is reserved for section C : I have 
included some chronological notes in the present 
section to clarifv the nairative account. A full 
narrame emploving independent evidence will be 
found in the Summaiv. 

23 PW. gives four instances- i\. 2.4= 34 and 
fr. 4 --- 20,4 feach within one section in a fragmentary 
book), xii. 38.2 — 40,2 (single section, probably 
resumptive), and xi\. 89.2 ~ 92.3 (limited to four 
words!'. Hampl, Der Kbnig der Makedonen. p. 45, 
finds a * Dublette * in xiv. 92.3— xv. 19,2 single 
section, certainly iesumpthe). 


24 Cf. PW. col. 682 ‘ Xun liegt aber die Fuge 
nicht an einem historisch bedeutsamen Punkt 
sondern mitten in der Erzahlung. 5 

2o Cf. C. 1, pp. 4-5. e.g. ' aucun sectionnement du 
recit n'est done possible si l'on se borne a examiner la 
couleur et les tendances/' The hypothesis, that D. 
was using Ephorus and Demophilus as his sources 
and that Ephorus ended at just this point, w'ould 
explain this peculiarity, but most scholars — e.g. K. 
p. 37 — regard the hypothesis as untenable. Beloch 
(2, p. 28; argues that D. copied the same account 
twice, but in disposing of one difficulty he seems to me 
to raise a host of others (even K, p. 30, who does not 
overestimate Diodorus’ intelligence, refuses to 
accept B's suggestion , . Xor do I find Momigliano's 
attempt to differentiate between the tw-o accounts at 
all convincing \Rend. Jstitut. Lombardo lxv. 1932, 
PP- 535 
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The following table, reproduced in an abbreviated form from Cloche’s 
book, summarises his analysis of the doublet sufficiently for our purpose 

23, i Announcement of the war. 

24, Election of Philomelus. 

24,2 Voyage to Sparta : first recruiting. 


Doublet 

Alternative narrative 1. Alternative narrative 2. 


24.3 Occupation of Delphi, and 
assembly to reassure the people. 

24.4 Locrian attack. 

24.5 Promises and justification. 

25,1 Hostility of Thebes. 

25,1 New recruiting. 

(25,2-3 given no corresponding pas- 
sages.) 


27,1 Occupation of Delphi, and 
assembly to reassure the people. 
28,3 Locrian attack. 

27,3-4 Promises and justification. 

27,5 Hostility of Thebes. 

28,1-2 New recruiting. 

(28,4 and 29 given no corresponding 
passages.) 


Single narrative resumes 

30,1-3 New recruitings: temple funds used. 

30,3; 31,1 f. Second war in Locris and death of Philomelus. 


The doublet theory of Cloche rests on three hypotheses: (i) that 
Diodorus’ account as it stands is confused and unintelligible ; (2) that at a 
given point Diodorus begins to repeat himself, so that a * coupure ’ can be 
established ; (3) that two narrative passages can be found to repeat the 
same events in such a way that they may be regarded as reiterative and 
alternative in themselves : hailing these two as a doublet, the doublist is 
then at liberty to take one (either, of course, must be suitable by his hypo- 
thesis) of the two passages, eliminate the other, and so produce a consecutive 
narrative superior in clarity and intelligibility to the original narrative of 
Diodorus. 

With hypothesis (1) we have already dealt indirectly and shall deal 
again (section C). Let us take hypothesis (2) and examine the methods by 
which Cloche establishes the ‘ coupure,’ remembering that, until (and 
unless) a coupure be established, the narrative of Diodorus has the right to 
be considered a unity. 

Cloche places his coupure at 27,1, maintaining that the words outos 
yap KpaTcov tou pavTsfou irpoalTorTTE (<?) contain an iteration of incident 
and (b) are ill connected with 25 fin. (ch. 26 being a digression). Let us 
examine his reasons. With regard to (a), Cloche argues that in these words 
we find an incident described which has already been described at 24,3 — 
in fact, a repetition of incident which demands the c coupure.’ But does 
the phrase Kpcrrcov tou pavTdou represent an incident told as a step in the 
narrative? Cloche translates in italics ‘ a la prise du sanctuaire ’ (p. 24 n.), 
and refers to it steadily as £ l’incidente,’ meaning thereby the seizure of 
Delphi. But the Greek cannot be translated ‘ he seized Delphi and ordered 
the priestess ’ ; unless both the present participle and the imperfect are 
emended to aorists, 26 the phrase can only mean ‘ being in control of the 
oracle Philomelus was ordering. . . .’ The application of this present 


JHS. — VOL. LVII. 


6 The graphic narrative imperfect is rare in Diodorus. 


E 
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participle and imperfect tense becomes clear when we consider Cloche’s 
contention (, b ), that the phrase is ill connected with 25 fin. This contention 
rests entirely upon the mistranslation of Kpcrrcov, the omission of the im- 
perfect TrpoCTETccTTs, and the forcing of pav-raou as an instance of the part 
for the whole : the last despite the special use of t£> pav-rdcp in 25,3 fin. and 
of pav-raov pav-raa pavTsuscjQca repeatedly in ch. 26. In fact, if we com- 
pare 25 fin. and 27,1, we are forced to the conclusion that the phrase 
means ‘ being in control of the oracle he was (as I have said above) issuing 
orders to the priestess ’ ; could Greek devise a smoother transition ? Even 
Beloch 27 finds that ‘ 27,1 nimmt die Erzahlung da wieder auf, wo sie 25,3 
unterbrochen worden war.’ Both Cloche’s arguments are untenable, and 
with them fall the two main pillars which support the coupure. 

To justify his coupure at 27,1 Cloche adduces another argument drawn 
from his opinion of what Philomelus ought to have done : ! une fois maitre 
de Delphes, il devait au plus tot se justifier et reassurer les gouvernements 
helleniques ’ (p. 8). Turning to Diodorus’ narrative, he finds that the 
seizure of Delphi is recorded in 24,3 and the despatch of embassies in 27,3-4 ; 
this interval, he argues, is impossible, and so we must regard 24,3 to 25 fin. 
as a doublet, and begin our second narrative with 27,1 (the seizure of 
Delphi), followed hot-foot by 27,3-4 (the despatch of envoys). His re- 
construction has already been discredited by the fact that 27,1 cannot 
mean the seizure of Delphi, but let us further see whether the interval in 
Diodorus is so impossible as he believes. 28 

The narrative of Diodorus records immediately after the occupation 
of Delphi (24,3) the issue of a personal propaganda, ‘ se justifiant 5 (24,5) ; 
further, the narrative shows that the propaganda was personal and in- 
formal (ccutos SisScoks Aoyov), that Philomelus had approached Archidamus 
in a private capacity (24,1), and that, failing to control the region round 
Delphi (24,4 and 25), Philomelus could not send embassies overseas. Thus, 
on the evidence of the facts (and we have only those provided by Diodorus), 
Philomelus acted as he could; he fulfilled Cloche’s expectations only 
partially, but he made good the error as soon as was humanly possible; 
when he had terrorised the area round Delphi (25 fin.), gained the support 
of the Pythian priestess (27,1), and received the official support of the 
Phocian people (27,2), then (and only then was it possible) he issued an 
official manifesto to the Greek governments. In short, I see no reason to 
suspect the account as given by Diodorus and regard Cloche’s strictures 
upon the conduct of Philomelus as otiose. 

In two other respects, Cloche finds the narrative of Diodorus illogical, 
and so suggests the need for a coupure. He argues that the operations 
against Locris in 25,2-3 (he passes over 24,4, though admitting the same 
Locrians to be concerned) would compromise the embassies despatched in 
27,3, and, secondly, that the despatch of troops by the Boeotian assembly 
in 25,1 would make it impossible to send envoys to Thebes in 27,3. Neither 
of these arguments is conclusive ; for Philomelus’ action in 25,2-3 was 
defensive action, undertaken against attacks delivered by the Locrians of 


- T B. 2, p. 29. 

- 3 Beloch 2. pp. 29 f., uses this argument as a main 


reason for supporting the doublet theory. 
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Amphissa supported by Boeotian troops, 29 and the sending of an embassy 
to Thebes in 27,3 was a protest lodged against the offensive delivered by 
Boeotia in 25,1. 30 Thus, if we put ourselves in the shoes of Philomelus, 
who claimed to be defending Delphi as traditional guardian of the 
sanctuary (27,3) against Locrian and Boeotian invaders, we shall find 
nothing incredible in the sequence of events recorded by Diodorus. 

We have now completed our examination of hypothesis (2) ; we find 
that there is no instance of repetition of incident and no break in the 
narrative at 27,1, nor do we find the subsidiary arguments used by Cloche to 
be practical or cogent. His methods, moreover, are superior to those of 
Kahrstedt, who chooses the same spot for a cut, but produces 23,1-25,3 
as one narrative and 27,1-30,4 as the other; others, again, place a coupure 
elsewhere, e.g. Yolquardsen 31 atch. 28. But for arguments to refute these, 
the reader is referred, if he requires further detail, to the attack made by 
Cloche upon his rivals. 

Let us, however, assume that Cloche’s coupure is established ; in 
accordance with hypothesis (3), two narrative passages should now be found 
to repeat the same events in such a way that they may be regarded as 
reiterative and alternative in themselves. Let us examine these parallel 
passages, as given by Cloche : — 

24,3: occupation of Delphi; 27,1 idem. Cloche mistranslates Kpcrrcov 
ktA. at 27,1. 

24,3: assembly to reassure the people; 27,2 idem. Cloche has 
apparently misread Diodorus ; for the former passage contains no mention 
of an assembly, stating solely that, upon seizing Delphi, Philomelus confis- 
cated the property of the Thracidae (iSfipEucre does not argue an ecclesia) 
and reassured the others (-rous aAAous), i.e. other Delphians. The second 
passage refers to a Phocian assembly (uuvccyaycbv aocA-nalocv kccI . . . toTs 
irAriQea-i SriAcbaas) ; the subsequent narrative shows that the alliances 
made were with the Phocian state, and the use of TrAf|6r| for the Phocian 
commons occurs again 32, 3- 32 

24.4 Locrian attack ; 28,3 idem. This is indisputable : but need these 
two battles be one and the same? Two separate battles are not only 
possible, but even probable ; in fact, only if the circumstances are strongly 
similar, need we entertain suspicions of a parallel passage. But the con- 
ditions are not the same : the former engagement is in defence of Philo- 
melus’ position at Delphi, immediately after the seizure (Trapccxpfjbcc . . . 
irepi AsAcpous), while the latter is a decisive battle, offered by Philomelus 
in the open by the Phaedriadae rocks (an unknown locality, but presum- 
ably not a periphrasis for irepl AsAcpous) . 

24.5 Promises and justifications; 27,3-4 idem. This represents another 
vague parallelisation; in Diodorus’ account two instances are explicit and 
intrinsically probable. Moreover, these two instances are again circum- 


- 9 Only in 28,2 do o he assume the offensive: the of Thebes in time of peace '25,1 and 27.4; in 27.5 

foray of 25.3 is limited to the region round Delphi, Boeotia declares war on PhocT;. 

and could reasonably be represented as defensive. 31 Untersuchungen ube r d. Qiiellen d, gr. u. sik. Gesckickte 
30 Phocis. having identified herself with Philo- hei Diodor Buck xi—xvi \ Kiel, 1868;, p. no. 
melus, could legitimately protest against the action 32 Paus, x, 2,3 uses the term tco -rrAr.Ssi t£ov Ocokecc.. 
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stantially different : the former is personal propaganda (outos 5 ie 6 coks 
Aoyov), the latter an official manifesto in the name of the Phocian state; 
secondly, the former is general in tone, the latter explicit in its demands ; 
thirdly, the former emanates from Philomelus, while the latter is supported 
by the Pythian priestess. 

25,1 Hostility of Thebes; 27,5 idem. Such is Cloche’s paraphrase of 
the decision taken by the Boeotian assembly ‘ to liberate the temple ’ and 
of the declaration of war ‘ against the Phocian state ’ passed by Boeotia 
and by other states. This doublet proceeds from Cloche’s paraphrase, not 
from Diodorus’ narrative. The parallelism lies solely in the fact of hostility ; 
and the two decisions, which fall on totally separate occasions (the former 
before the fortification of Delphi, the latter in reply to a Phocian embassy), 
cannot possibly be telescoped into one and the same. 

25,1 New armaments of Philomelus ; 28,1-2 idem. Here we have two 
exactly similar incidents expressed in very similar language: upon my 
interpretation this is natural, for Philomelus had to recruit twice, once 
after the Boeotian decision to liberate the oracle, and again after replies 
made to the Phocian embassies, and Diodorus, like most writers, tends to 
use equivalent phrases. Granted Cloche’s hypothesis, this particular pair 
cannot be proved incontestably to be wrongly equated : they stand as two 
or fall into one together with Cloche’s hypothesis. In fact, they prove 
nothing either way. 

To resume, then, the * doublet ’ passages : from a total of six, we have 
disproved five assumed doublets, and left one in the no man’s land of 
neutrality. We have now reached a stage where we can say that there is 
no evidence for a ‘ coupure ’ and no evidence for a ‘ doublette.’ Let us, 
however, suppose that there is evidence for both : what narrative ensues ? 
We may choose either 23-25,3 and then 30-31, or 23-24,2 and then 27-31, 
as our complete account of what happened according to Cloche : does 
either of these represent a more credible or more convincing narrative than 
the uncut narrative of Diodorus ? 

With the former of these alternatives we have no reference whatsoever 
to any declaration of a Sacred War : the decision taken by the Boeotian 
assembly cannot refer to an Amphictyonic decision (25,1), and therefore 
the sudden appearance of the Thessalians in 30,4 is as unintelligible as the 
absence of any mention of Athens until after the death of Onomarchus 
(37,3) ; moreover, the Pythian priestess is left abruptly on the verge of 
prophecy (25 fin.). The second account is also faulty. We leave Philo- 
melus at 24,2 with his troops and jump to 27,1, where we find the most 
important operation of the early w ar confined to the three words Kpcrrcov tou 
pavTEiou (which incidentally cannot mean ‘ he seized Delphi and . . .’) ; 
this is the one incontrovertible point which invalidates this narrative as 
consecutive or even probable. Otherwise, as we read onwards from 27 to 
31, the narrative is credible, provided that we are prepared to believe that 
Philomelus was left unattacked in occupation of Delphi until he could 
raise sufficient troops to take the field in 28,2 (Siaycovijeodai) . 

When we reflect upon the two accounts offered to us by Cloche, we must 
confess that we find Diodorus’ account more intelligible than either. The 
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first alternative narrative offered by Cloche is untenable : for 30-31 follow- 
ing can only be understood if the second (27,1-29 fin.) be regarded as a 
consecutive, and not as an alternative narrative ; 33 similarly, if we take the 
second alternative, the narrative breaks down at the gap where Cloche 
jumps to Kporrcov toO navraou; in fact, we are left with a gap which can 
only be bridged by the passage preceding, i.e. this first alternative is not 
an alternative, but a consecutive part of the whole. Finally, if either 
alternative account breaks down, the hypothesis, which justifies choosing 
an alternative at all, has no longer any foundation. 

Let us now summarise our argument to date. The narrative contained 
in Diodorus xvi. 23—31 is clear, consecutive and credible: subsidiary 
sources, we shall find, support that account. Therefore we see no reason 
to suspect Diodorus of confusion. The theory, then, of a doublet account is 
at the outset gratuitous ; when applied, this theory is ruled out of court on 
three cumulative grounds: (1) there is no * coupure,’ (2) there are no 
doublet passages in detail, and (3) neither alternative account so offered 
is intelligible. This should, I hope, be sufficient argument to dispense with 
the doublet theory, but we have another strong argument to adduce 
against the doublists- — the argument of chronology. 

C. The Chronology of the Sacred War. 

The chronology of the Sacred War, as given by Diodorus, is thrown 
out of gear by the doublet theory; for by that theory one year in Diodorus’ 
narrative account has to be ejected— namely, the year between the first 
Locrian attack after the seizure of Delphi and the second Locrian attack 
which led to the invitation to Thebes to call the Amphictvonic Council. 
But, when the doublists come to subtract their year, they split into two main 

33 Beloch 2, p. 31, while admitting that “ beide one alternative and by 30,1 f. as the second, with a 
erganzen einander,’ under-estimates the inter- coupure presumably at the end of ch. 29; such a 
dependence of the two by calling the second ; sub- doublet seems to me untenable, as 30-31 comprises 
sidiar.’ A passage, which lies outside the supposed the campaign ending in Neon and is therefore 
doublet narrative, ought to be mentioned ; Diodorus. integral to the whole : even if assumed, it can only 
summarising the attitude of the Phocian captains to limit itself to 30,1-3 ending before euh>; c\Sv k.tA., 
the temple, states (xvi. 56,5) 6 uev TrpcoTos apfas and therefore falls into the minor doublet school 
<DiAomiAos onrsCTxsTo tcov dvaOt) (jaTcov, while in his of thought. As regards the doublet theory advanced 
narrative of the early war he describes Philomelus as by Cloche, explanation (3,) provides no support; for 
respecting the temple funds at 24,5 (a promise;, in Cloche’s analysis both doublet narratives con- 

27.4 (offering examination), and 28.2 (tcov ii£v iepdbv tain the statement that Philomelus respected the 
dvaffnudrcov drrefxsro) , but as compelled finally to shrine and the single narrative resumes at ch. 30. 
spoil the treasury at 30,1. Now, as we have seen, Kahrstedt's analysis, however, does meet a variation 
there is no discrepancy between 30,1 and the three of explanation (3), for, by taking 23.1-25,3 as one 
earlier passages: the only discrepancy is between alternatixe and 27,1-30,4 as the other, he provides 
30,1 and 56.5. This discrepancy can be explained in his first narrative a respect for the temple reiterated 
in three ways: (1) Diodorus has made a mistake in in 56,5, and in his second alternative a notice both 
his short summary at 56,5 through remembering of respect and of sacrilege; this doublet theory, 
only the first three instances of Philomelus’ attitude howe\ er, I have considered impossible on other 
to Delphi, \ 2 ) Diodorus used a different source at grounds, and must leave the argument to Cloche. 

56.5 from the source he was using at 24-30, and Moreover, explanation (3) is not essential ; both (1) 
^3) Diodorus used one source at 24,5, 27,4, 28,2, and and (2) are possible, and I personally incline to 
56,5, and another and different source at 30,1. Of (1;, adducing as a parallel instance of Diodorus’ 
these three explanations only (3; would support slovenliness the statement that k Onomarchus kindled 
belief in a doublet within the narrative 23-31, and the Sacred War ’ ^38,6, cf. 23,1;. 

that doublet would be comprised by 24,5 to 28,2 as 
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camps : the Schaefer-Pokorny-Homolle 34 group, maintaining that the 
battle of Neon must be kept to Diodorus’ year 354 b.c., bring the seizure 
of Delphi down to 355 b.c., but the Kahrstedt-Beloch-Cloche 35 group, 
maintaining that the seizure of Delphi must be kept to Diodorus’ year 
356 b.c., bring forward by one year the declaration of war by the Am- 
phictyony (from 355 to 356), the battle of Neon (from 354 to 355), the battle 
of the Crocus Field (from 352 to 353), and the advance of Philip to Thermo- 
pylae (from 352 to 353). Let us match these two new systems of chronology 
with that of Diodorus, which upon my interpretation of the narrative needs 
no omission of one year. 

I. The Chronology of Diodorus. An understanding of his method of 
composition is essential to this investigation. From a chronological date- 
table he takes the dates of salient events and arranges therewith his own 
chronological framework : 36 into this framework he then fits his narrative 
account. While this compromise between an annalistic and narrative 
method makes the narrative more readable, it frequently obscures the 
chronology; for he often bunches all the narrative leading up to a salient 
dated point into the one year of his own chronological system which 
contains the salient point. For instance, in the account of the Social War 
(7,3—4 and 21-22,3) he bunches one part of narrative beside the opening 
of the war under the year 358/7 and the remainder beside the end of the 
war under the year 356/5. In between we have a blank year 357, 6: 
yet Diodorus did not intend his reader to assume a ‘ Waffenruhe,’ but to 
exercise his intelligence by redistributing the narrative. He has, in fact, 
marked the beginning and end of the war by his chronological system, and 
then told his story in two consecutive portions of narrative. 

This method we must now remember in analysing his chronology of 
the Sacred War. The dates drawn from the date-table are clearly marked : 
the seizure of Delphi 357/6 (xvi. 14,3, cf. xiv. 117,8) : the outbreak of the 
Sacred "War 355/4 (23,1) : the battle of Neon 354/3 (31,4-6; the synchro- 
nisations appended betray the date-table). We can define these dates more 
closely in terms of campaigning seasons, for it is agreed by the sextet quoted 
in Cloche’s table (p. 106) that the seizure occurred in early summer and 
by all save Kahrstedt (whose arguments are well met by Cloche, p. 60, n. 2) 
that Neon occurred in the autumn. Thus we may translate two of Diodorus’ 
dates into early summer 356 b.c. for the seizure of Delphi and autumn 
354 b.c. for the battle of Neon. 

The narrative, then, describing the events of these years, should occupy 
four Attic years (357/6 to 354/3), that is three campaigning seasons (spring 
356 b.c. to autumn 354 b.c.). The narrative is, however, compressed under 
two Attic years (23,1 sub 355 4 to 31 sub 354 3) : redistribution is therefore 
necessary, and Diodorus has given us the clue. In 23,1 he fixes his date 
for the outbreak of the Sacred, i.e. Amphictyonic, war : in the next sentence 

34 s. I 2 , pp. 495-498: P* pp. 20-25; Homolle, incidence of the Roman year, to leave the Attic year 
BCH xxi i. pp. 624—627* rather ragged at the edges: this, however, does not 

30 K-. pp. 27—28; B. 2, pp. 265 f. ; C.i, p. 106. disturb our reconstruction. 

36 As is well known, D. is apt, in synchronising the 
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he begins yap and continues e^smucrs tov tspov ttoAsijov Sicc ToiauTas Tivas 
aWas, i.e. he is now about to resume events prior to the Sacred War 
declaration. The resumption is concluded at 28,4 (vpnpiaapsvcov 6s tgSv 
’A pqnKTvovcov 28,4 = 6 kAt^eis lepog TroAepos auvECJTq 23,1). We must there- 
fore move back the narrative 23,2-28 fin. : so arranged, it falls naturally 
into the following distribution bridging the empty years since 14,3 (seizure 
of Delphi dated to 357/6) : — 

Seizure of Delphi — early summer 356 b.c. (14,3 = 24,3; a doublet of 
the type usual in Diodorus, i.e. drawn from the chronological and the 
narrative source) ; 

The Locrian attack, the personal propaganda, the Boeotian decision, 
the strengthening of Philomelus, the two skirmishes, and the return to 
Delphi bring us to the end of the campaigning season 356 b.c. (24,4-25 fin.) ; 

The official manifesto, the despatch of envoys, and the replies — winter 
and early spring 356-355 b.c. (27) ; 

The Locrian defeat at Phaedriadae and the Locrian appeal — first 
half of 355 b.c. (28,1-3); 

The declaration of the Sacred War by the Amphictyonic Council — 
autumn 355 b.c. (28,4 = 23,1 Attic year 355/4; another doublet of the 
normal type) ; 

The Battle of Neon — end of campaigning season, autumn 354 b.c. in 
the Attic year 354/3 (31,4 fin.). 

Thus, when we collate the narrative with the entries drawn from the 
chronological table, the redistribution of events becomes clear. Yet 
Diodorus has made one mistake which is misleading; he inserts his second 
Attic year (354/3) at 28,1, i.e. before he has reached the event (28,4) 
forecast and dated at 23,1 to 355/4- The genesis of the mistake is, how- 
ever, obvious ; for, in compressing a narrative that covered four Attic years 
into the space of two Attic years, Diodorus has produced an overlap (helped 
therein by the tripod digression) — an error so characteristic of our author 
as to lend a flavour of authenticity to the reconstruction we propose. 37 

II. We must now consider whether the independent evidence supports 
the chronology' of Diodorus or either of the two chronological systems 
evolved by the leading doublists. 

Pausanias (x. 2,3) records the seizure of Delphi under the year of 
Agathocles 357/6; the Parian Marble refers to Phocis and Delphi under 
the year of Kephisodorus 366/5, but Beloch’s 3s correction is too hypo- 
thetical to be of value; and the Naopoioi lists are so controversial that they 
must be reserved for separate discussion (section D) . But the categorical 
date of Pausanias supports the date given by Diodorus, who himself refers 
to three authors in dating the seizure and provides a cross-check in xiv. 

1 1 7,8 ; this evidence must count heavily against the theory of the Schaefer- 
Pokorny-Homolle group, which places the seizure of Delphi in 356 5. 39 


37 A chronological table is appended to this paper. 357/6 ; cf. J. II d p. 697 for discussion. 

38 B. 2, p. 263, assuming confusion of Kephi- 39 If further argument is desired, consult the works 
sodorus with Kephisodotus 358/7, argues that an of the Kahrstedt-Beloch-Cloche group, esp. C. 1, 
error of one year is possible, i.e., he uses it to support pp. 40 f. 
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The Kahrstedt-Beloch-Cloche group concurs at this point with 
Diodorus and Pausanias, but maintains that the declaration of war by the 
Amphictyony must be dated to 356/5 and not, as in Diodorus, to 355/4 
and the Battle of Neon to autumn 355 b.c., and not to 354/3. To disprove 
their contention absolutely is impossible; the evidence is too scanty, but 
is, I think, sufficient to incline the balance of probability in favour of 
Diodorus’ date. In ante-dating the battle of Neon by one year this group 
is compelled to move Thermopylae from 352 b.c. to 353 b.c. ; let us begin 
by testing the probability of the earlier dating for Thermopylae and the 
battle preceding it, named conventionally the Battle of the Crocus 
Field. 

The narrative of the much-abused Diodorus must first be analysed 
upon the principles which we have already applied. The narrative in 
32-35 (sub 353/2) is grouped round its climax, the death of Onomarchus, 
which is dated with other events (36) from the chronological table: the 
preceding narrative and chronological milestone was the death of Philo- 
melus (31,4-5 sub 354/3). Thus the narrative between Neon (autumn 
354 b.c., the beginning of the Attic year 354/3) and the battle of the Crocus 
Field is all compressed as one consecutive narrative into the Attic year 
353/2. The incidents must then be redistributed to fill the latter half of 
the Attic year 354 '3, i.e. the first half of 353 b.c. 

The redistribution is tolerably clear. In the winter of 354-353 b.c. 
Onomarchus stiffened his home front, and bribed the Thessalians and other 
powers into neutrality (32-33,3) ; in the spring of 353 b.c. he captured 
Thronium near Thermopylae, reduced Amphissa, ravaged Doris, and after 
storming Orchomenos and failing at Chaeroneia retired to Phocis (33,3-4). 
The passivity of Thebes is explained (34,1-2) by the despatch of Pammenes 
with 5000 men, probably in the winter of 354-353, 40 to serve with Arta- 
bazus; and the withdrawal of Onomarchus is explained by the position 
in Thessaly 41 (35,1-2). For Philip, having entered Thessaly probably 
in the summer 42 of 353 b.c., had defeated the Phocian general Phayllus, sent 
in answer to the appeal of Lycophron of Pherae ; to prevent the further 
advance of Philip, Onomarchus now marched north, defeated Philip twice, 
and forced him to evacuate Thessaly (35,3). Thus Onomarchus’ campaigns 
in the south must fall into the first half of 353 b.c. and those in the north into 
the second half of 353 b.c. 

In the spring of 352 b.c. Onomarchus had defeated the Boeotian 
forces and captured Coroneia (35,3), before the news of Philip’s reappearance 
in Thessaly drew him north. The decisive battle was fought at once, and 
resulted in the defeat and death of Onomarchus (35,3-6). 

Having reached this climax in his narrative, Diodorus mentions that 
Phayllus succeeded Onomarchus, and then appends a list of other events 
which occurred in 353 2 ; with this citation from his date-table he closes 
his year 353/2. Under the following year he gives a staccato narrative. 


40 Cf. infra, pp. 58 f. Buche Diod., diss. Strassburg (1913), p- 69 detects a 

41 Cf. infra, pp. 65 f. doublet in ch. 35 ; I must content myself with quoting 

42 Uhlemann, Untersuch. iiber die Quellen der Geschichte Momigliano, Filippo il Macedone, p. 104, n. 1 ’la 

Philipps ion Makedonien u. d. heiligen Krieges in XVI presunta reduplicazione . . . e insussistente.’ 
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including Phocian affairs, Peloponnesian affairs, and the advance of 
Philip to Thermopylae, to the last of which he ‘ returns ’ (e-rravinsv 37,6) 
and accords a subordinate position in the narrative (38,1); it is then 
clear that, while the date of Onomarchus’ death is drawn from the 
date-table, the advance to Thermopylae is described from a narrative 
source and dated by Diodorus’ slipshod system of narrative chronology to 
352/1. To this date we can attach little weight: but, as the battle of the 
Crocus Field is dated from the date-table to the second half of 353 /2, and 
external evidence shows that the advance to Thermopylae occurred shortly 
afterwards, we can define the date to be inferred from Diodorus as the 
summer of 352 b.c. 

Of the two references in independent sources, which date the advance 
to Thermopylae, the first is indecisive. Dionysius 43 places the despatch of 
the Athenian force to defend Thermopylae under 353 2 ; thus Beloch and 
Cloche, who discard Diodorus’ date for the Battle of the Crocus Field as 
unreliable, can place that event in early summer 353 b.c. and the Athenian 
preparations in midsummer 353 b.c. at the beginning of the Attic year 
353/2, while we can with equal probability place the battle of the Crocus 
Field in late spring 352 b.c. and the Athenian preparations in the summer 
of 352 b.c. at the end of the Attic year 353/2. The second reference, how- 
ever, strongly favours our date ; Demosthenes 44 dates the presence of Philip 
at Heraeum Teichos to November 352 b.c. Now, Demosthenes twice 
implies that Philip went to Thrace immediately after the campaign in 
Thessaly ; in his famous comparison of the tactics of Philip to those of a 
boxer he gives as an instance the case at Thermopylae, 45 which is only in 
point if Philip went immediately afterwards to Thrace, and in his outline of 
Philip’s movements 46 he couples the settlement of Thessaly with departure 
to Thrace. The implication is sufficiently strong to convince Pickard— 
Cambridge 47 that the date of Thermopylae is 352 b.c., and I find Beloch’s 
arguments against his view inconclusive. 48 

The balance, then, of probability, as applied from the evidence of 
Demosthenes, dates the Battle of the Crocus Field to early 352 b.c. and the 
Battle of Neon in turn to 354 b.c. ; it inclines, therefore, to the support of 
Diodorus and to the discredit of the Kahrstedt-Beloch— Cloche system of 
chronology. 49 

The siege of Methone supplies more direct evidence for the dating of the 
Battle of Neon. Diodorus connects the fall of Methone with the battle by 
the phrase ccpa 8s toutois (31,6), and dates the former from his date-table 
to the Attic year 354/3. When did Methone fall? The siege lasted for a 
considerable time, to judge from Demosthenes’ taunts of the Athenian delay 


43 Dionysius, Demosth. 13. p. 655. 

44 Olynth. iii. 4 TpiTov fi TSTap-rov §tos tout!, i.e. 
either 352 November or 351 November; cf. Pickard- 
Cambridge, Public Orations of Demosthenes, Vol. II. 
p. 16 1, in favour of the former year; our argument 
shows that 351 is not possible, 

45 Phil . i. 40-41, cf. 17. 

46 Olynth. i. 13 iietcx tccOtcx (Depas, rTcryaaas, 
MayvT)criaa, Travr* ov epo-lXsT* EUTprrriaas Tpoirov cbx^’ ds 


©pdrKqv. 

47 P.-C. pp. 1 77 f. ; CAH p. 22 o. 

48 B. 2, pp. 280-281 : he does not mention the two 
passages I have quoted from Demosthenes, but 
places Thermopylae in 353 b.c. and Heraeum Teichos 
in Nov. 351 b.c. 

49 The rival school supplies further arguments 
based upon this department of the evidence, esp. 
p., pp. 24 1. 
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in sending help, 50 and from Diodorus’ narrative account t^xP 1 tivos ol 
MsQcovocioi SiEKapTspouv (34,5; a doublet of the normal type). For the 
beginning of the siege a terminus post quern is fixed by an inscription 51 
recording honours granted to Lachares for entering Methone in December 
355 b.c. ; from this it is clear that Methone was threatened with complete 
blockade at that date. The city therefore fell in the course of 354 b.c. 
The late arrival of the Athenian relief force after considerable delay suggests 
that the fall occurred in the summer, possibly, like that of Olynthus, about 
the time of the Etesian winds 52 in August, i.e. in the Attic year 354/3 and 
at the period of that year to which Diodorus ascribes synchronisation with 
the Battle of Neon. Thus it is possible that Diodorus dates the fall of 
Methone correctly, and by virtue of his synchronisation he supports his 
date for the Battle of Neon. 

On the other hand, of the Kahrstedt-Beloch-Cloche group Kahrstedt 
and Beloch argue that, if the fall of Methone occurred before midsummer 
354 b.c., i.e. in the Attic year 355/4, then the synchronisation of Diodorus 
may be taken to mean that the Battle of Neon occurred within the same 
Attic year, i.e. 355 4; thus, they argue, Diodorus’ year 354/3 is a mistake 
on his part. 53 But why should they attach such credence to the phrase 
dya Se toutois, and yet reject the date of the date-table from which the 
phrase derives? Cloche, on the other hand, regards Diodorus’ date for 
the fall of Methone as correct, but rejects Diodorus’ date for the Battle of 
Neon; yet both derive from the date-table. 54 But the evidence for dating 
Neon by Methone must be considered indecisive; it is compatible with 
either view, but, if we credit Diodorus with any accuracy at all, more 
easily compatible with our view. 

We come now to a third piece of evidence bearing directly upon the 
date of Neon — namely, the meeting between Philip, Pammenes, and 
Cersobleptes’ agent at Maroneia. 55 Diodorus (34) recounts the departure 
of Pammenes as contemporaneous (apa Se toutois) with the first period of 
Onomarchus’ office in the period after Neon, and supports this synchronisa- 
tion by recording the action of Phayllus and Onomarchus in Thessaly later in 
the narrative of the same year (35) : 56 this date is obviously credible, and is, I 
think, on other grounds inevitable. For Pammenes’ mission to serve under 
Artabazus represents a division of the Theban forces at some date during the 
Sacred War (this division is stressed by D. xvi. 34,2) : and Thebes could 
dispense with the services of her best general and 5000 troops only at a 
moment when she thought that the Sacred War was about to end through 
the weakening of Phocis. There is only one date which provides this 
condition ; just after the battle of Neon the Phocian forces were weakened 


60 Phil. i. 35; Olynth. i. 9. 

51 IG~ II. i. 130, first applied in this context by 
K., p. 42. 

52 Dem. Phil. i. 31 shows that Philip had been 
helped by these wands before the famous instance at 
Olynthus. 

53 In section E I hope to prove that D. cannot 
have made a mistake and that his date-table must 
have given 354 3. Kahrstedt's suggestion (K. p. 42), 


that D. here reckons * romischer Rechnung, 5 is rightly 
scorned by Beloch (B. 2, p. 269), w p hose own suggestion 
* die Angabe nach dem wichtigsten Ereignisse, der 
Einnahme von Pagasae, orientiert ist * deserves even 
less respect. 

54 C. 1, pp. 69-75, with further arguments and 
bibliography. 

55 Dem. C. Aristoc. 183: Polyaenus iv. 2,22. 

56 Cf. section E on this passage. 
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(cf. D. xvi. 61,2) and the leading anti-Theban statesman Philomelus had 
met his death, and it is, further, clear from Diodorus’ account (32) that the 
party-faction, which preceded the outbreak of war and was finally to bring 
Phocis to impotence, was resuscitated in the winter after the battle of Neon. 
At that time, then, Thebes could reasonably expect that the Sacred War was 
about to end ; but in the spring Onomarchus had re-established the 
solidarity of Phocis and embarked upon a series of military successes in 
central Greece. The despatch of Pammenes must therefore be placed in 
the interval between Neon in the autumn and the following spring. 

Cloche 57 places the mission of Pammenes one and a half years after the 
battle of Neon; having discarded Diodorus’ chronological sequence as 
worthless, he substitutes the following antecedents to the departure of 
Pammenes : success of Onomarchus in taking Orchomenos, in over- 
running Doris, in reducing west Locris, in capturing Thronium in east 
Locris, in inflicting a double defeat on Philip, and in forcing him to evacuate 
Thessaly. Surely the moment chosen by Cloche represents the high-water 
mark of Onomarchus’ success ; could the Thebans have been so rash as 
to choose this moment to despatch 5000 troops under the ablest Theban 
general for foreign service? Cloche, in fact, holds an untenable position 
when he thus divorces Neon and the mission of Pammenes 59 ; thus, if he 
insists, as he does, that other evidence fixes Pammenes’ mission to 353 b.c., 
we must force him to abandon his date 355 b.c. for Neon and to substitute 
our date 354 b.c., just before Pammenes’ departure. 

Beloch, however, still eludes our grasp : he argues 60 that Pammenes 
must have set out on the eve of Neon (his argument that only then was 
Thebes in control of Thermopylae is a good point), and supports our dis- 
proof of Cloche; but he has placed Neon in 355 b.c., and therefore places 
Pammenes’ mission in 354 b.c. 

Armed with our conclusion and Beloch’s admission that Pammenes’ 
departure occurred in the winter or spring after Neon, we must now assail 
Beloch’s dating of Neon to 355 b.c. by considering the possibility of placing 
Pammenes’ departure in early 354 b.c. Just as we invoked the blessing of 
Beloch in arguing against Cloche, so we may now invoke against Beloch 
the stimulus of Cloche’s conclusion (p. 79) c selon nous, Pammenes est 
parti vers le printemps de 353.’ 

That the meeting took place early in the year is clear not only from 
conditions in central Greece, but also from a consideration of Philip’s 
movements. During the summer to autumn either of 354 b.c. (according 
to the Cloche group) or of 353 b.c. (according to my view and that of the 
Schaefer group) , Philip was engaged in Thessaly against Phayllus, and later 
against Onomarchus. Of the conference at Maroneia we know, that 
Philip came to an agreement with Cersobleptes, and the supposition is 

67 C. ij pp. 77 f. and table, p. 106; D. xvi. 34.2 is 58 Cf. B. 1, p. 254. 

a eulogistic phrase which cannot imply that the date 59 Kahrstedt (p. 49}, who places the mission of 

of Pammenes* departure is to be defined exactly by Pammenes in late autumn 354 b.c. and one year 
the genitive absolutes; this implication is made by after Neon, occupies the same position, though he 
Cloche, but he does not quote the last eight words of somewhat naively finds Schaefer's explanation 
the sentence, which make nonsense of his interpre- ‘ kostlich * ^p. 49, n. 100). 
tation. 60 B. 2 , p. 269. 
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probable that he made this agreement to secure his flank before entering 
Thessaly : this supposition is supported by the statement of Polyaenus that 
Philip, after ravaging the territory of Maroneia and Abdera, e-irccvrjEi, i.e. 
returned westwards. 61 Thus we can place the conference at Maroneia in 
spring either 354 b.c. or 353 b.c., just before Philip entered Thessaly to 
defeat Phayllus. 

We now have to consider the relative claims of spring 354 b.c. and spring 
353 b.c. From Demosthenes’ speech on the Symmories we learn two points : 
(1) that the Great King was arming, and (2) that Thebes was still pursuing 
her Medist policy (Dem. xiv. 33). Therefore at the time of this speech 
Artabazus had good reason to apply to Greek states for help, and Thebes 
had not yet sent Pammenes on his mission : thus we have here an oratio 
post quam Pammenes set out. Now, the speech is dated by Dionysius to 
354/3, i.e. the earliest possible date of the speech is the autumn of 354 b.c. 
Therefore Pammenes cannot have been sent in spring 354 b.c., i.e. the view 
of Beloch is untenable unless he rejects both Dionysius and Diodorus, the 
only ancient sources which provide chronological data. 62 Furthermore, 
we have adduced another case, in which an independent source confirms 
Diodorus’ date-table chronology ; for, since Pammenes was at Maroneia in 
spring 353 b.c. and Neon was therefore in 354 b.c., the date given by 
Diodorus for Neon is supported by Dionysius. 

Finally, we must consider the date of the declaration of war by the 
Amphictyony, which Diodorus places in 355 4 and the Beloch— Cloche- 
Kahrstedt group moves forward to 356/5. Now, the independent evidence 
is clear and emphatic; Aeschines twice, 63 Callisthenes, 64 Duris, 65 and 
Pausanias 66 four times define the war as lasting ten years. The title of this 
war in Callisthenes, Duris and Pausanias is the * Sacred War,’ and in 
Aeschines, and sometimes in Pausanias, the ‘ Phocian war ’ ; in view of the 
datum of ten years duration, both titles must refer to the same war, the 
latter title being explained by the Phocian sympathies of Aeschines. Upon 
the precise limits of this iepos -ttoAeijos there can be no question : it must 
be declared and ended by a religious organisation, in this case the Delphic 
Amphictyony; fortunately, the date of the Amphictyonic meeting, which 
concluded the w ar and passed sentence on Phocis, is fixed to autumn 346 b.c. 
in the Attic year 346 5. We have, then, a point d’appui for fixing the begin- 
ning of the Sacred War, the declaration by the Amphictyony : the reckoning 
of the ten years must be inclusive and in terms of Attic years, as is clear 
from Pausanias’ attempt 67 to date the w’ar from 357/6 to 348/7 in accordance 
with the ten-years tradition. Then the Sacred War, which ended in the 
tenth year in 346/5, was declared in the Attic year 355/4. Thus w r e find 
four authors, two of whom were contemporaries of the war, in support of 

bl Polyaenus iv. 2,22. Gf. P.-G.. p. 169. n. 5, evidence of Persian chronology, which is, however, 
whom I follow against B. 2 . p. -*83. itself inconclusive. 

6 “ B. 2, p. 269, cf. p. 261, simply discards Dionysius 63 ii. 131 ; iii. 148. 

as he does Diodorus: his chief argument, that 64 Fr. 1 J. II. b., p. 639. 

because Chares left Asia in autumn 355 Pammenes 65 Fr. 1 J. II. a, p. 138. 

took his place in spring 354, seems a remarkable 66 ix. 6, 1 ; x. 2,2 : 3,1: 8,2. 

non sequitur . Judeich, Klemasiatische Studien, p. 211, b7 x. 3,1. 

dates Pammenes mission to spring 353 b.c. from 
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Diodorus’ date ; and the arguments of the Beloch-Cloche-Kahrstedt group, 
with whose theory this evidence conflicts, are in my opinion unconvincing. 68 

III. We are now in a position to summarise our chronological con- 
clusions. The chronology offered by Diodorus is supported by independent 
evidence at four salient points — namely, the seizure of the temple, the 
declaration of war by the Amphictyony, the battle of Neon, and the battle 
of the Crocus Field. Of the doublists, the Schaefer group rejects the 
evidence of Pausanias ; of the other group, Cloche and Kahrstedt wrench 
Neon away from Pammenes’ mission, and Beloch rejects the evidence of 
Dionysius to keep Neon to 355 b.c., and then all three advance to reject 
the evidence of Demosthenes for Thermopylae and the evidence of four 
authors for the duration of the Sacred War. 

Both groups, of course, reject some of Diodorus’ dates; the second 
group rejects three dates for salient points in the war, and, in view of the 
vogue they enjoy in general histories, I should like to pose them a question. 
If Diodorus used on the one hand a chronographic source and on the other 
a narrative source or sources, a narrative doublet does not ipso facto affect 
citations from the chronographic source, e.g. in the present case the dates 
given for the declaration of war (23,1), for the battle of Neon (30,4-5), 
and for the death of Onomarchus (35,6). When, therefore, they see fit to 
move these three citations forward by one year apiece, do they assume that 
Diodorus, perceiving the effect but not the fact of his doublet, altered the 
citations from his date-table to fit his narrative ? Or do they assume a happy 
coincidence, whereby the date-table erred by just such an interval as to fit 
exactly the proportions of this monstrous narrative doublet? Or do they 
frankly reject as worthless a date-table, which is proved to be reliable for 
Greek affairs in the remainder of book xvi ? 69 


68 Summarised in C. i, pp. 40-52 : I discuss else- 
where (CQ xxxi. 2, 1937; the references of Diodorus 
to the duration and nomenclature of the war, for they 
have no direct bearing on the chronological problem. 
My view is that Demophilus called his history after 
the Phocian adventurers, i.e. his war lasted eleven 
years, from 357/6 seizure of Delphi to 347/6 capitu- 
lation of Phalaecus; both Diodorus and Pausanias 
confused the two traditions of Demophilus and 
Callisthenes. 

09 The following dates are confirmed by independent 
evidence: 360/59 accession of Philip (B. 2, p. 60; : 
358/7 stasis in Euboea ( IG 2 II. i. 124 and Foucart, 
RA xxxv. pp. 227 f.) ; 356/5 defeat of the Cetriporis 
coalition (H. and H., 131 : K, p. 40; ; 356 5 
Embata (IG II. ii. 794, col. C, 1 . 90, and Kohler, 
AM VI. p. 30) ; 353 2 cleruchies sent to Chersonese 
(IG II. ii. 795, f. 134; ; 349,8 Philip attacks Chalci- 
dice (terminus post quem in Dem. Olynthiacs } : 348 7 
fall of Olynthus (B. 2, p. 279) ; 346, 5 Amphictyomc 
sentence on Phocis (Xaopoioi lists, etc.); 341m 
Phocion ousts Cleitarchus IG~ II. 1. 230 : 341 o 
siege of Perinthus begun B. 2, p. 294; : 340 39 
Athens declares war .Philorh. fr. 1 35 > ; 3387 


Chaeronea \B. 2, pp. 288 f.) : 337 6 declaration of 
war against Persia \ 0 \yrh. Pap. I. 26 £.) ; 336,5 

death of Philip (IG 2 II. i. 240 and B. 2, p. 60). 

Against these may be set two passages in D., 
which give an incorrect dating: 7,3 to 8,7 outbieak 
of the Social War and Philip's progress until the 
foundation of Philippi ascribed to 358/7 'Dionys. 
Lys. 1 2. p. 480, and B. 2, pp. 258 f.}, and 14,1 murder 
of Alexander of Pherae ascribed to 357,6 (B. 2, 
pp. 83—84). But the error in each case seems to lie 
with D., and not with the date-table. For in 7,2 
it is probable that the phrase auoc 5 e tootois marks 
a date-table citation, while 7, 3-4 derives from a 
narrative source : similarly, 8, 1 limits the chronology 
by the phrase ir£pi 5 £ tous cxOtouj Kaipous to Philip's 
return from Illyria, while the two connections urra 5 s 
tocuto: .8,2 and 8,6), together with the last sentence 
of 8,7, suggest that D. has carried his narrative 
beyond the confines set to this year by his date-table : 
finally, in the case of Alexander it is possible that D. 
means to date the intervention of Philip, and not the 
death of Alexander to 357 6, since he has already at 
xv. 61,2) foreshadowed the death of Alexander as 
falling m 358 7. 
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D. The Naopoioi Lists at Delphi. 

These lists, which are reproduced later in this section, were originally 
dated by Homolle, 70 who equated the Delphic archon Aristoxenus with the 
Attic archon Elpines (356/5). This dating was supported by Cloche 71 
and Beloch 72 ; Beloch further introduced an argument from evidence 
external to the lists, which was not employed by Homolle. Pausanias 
x. 2,2 states that the temple was seized when Heracleides was prytanis at 
Delphi and Agathocles was archon at Athens (357/6) ; and in the Naopoioi 
lists the Delphic archon preceding Aristoxenus is named Heracleius. 
Beloch then equated the Heracleides of Pausanias with the Heracleius of 
the inscription, 73 and so provided a second pillar of support for Homolle’s 
dating. 

Until recently this dating was accepted; it has now been challenged 
by Bourguet. 74 His arguments are based mainly upon the failure of the 
internal evidence of the lists to square with the orthodox [i.e. doublist) 
chronology of the Sacred War. For instance, upon comparing Beloch’s 
dating of the lists with Beloch’s reconstruction of the war, we find that the 
Amphictyony declared war at the autumn meeting of 356 b.c., but the 
entry in the lists under 353 B.c. toTs ev tu -ttoAeuco ttp&tccv Socnv argues 
that war was not in fact declared 75 at the autumn meeting of 356 b.c. ; 
as Bourget exclaims, ‘ je prefere insister sur ce qui est sur: le debut de la 
guerre sacree est marquee par la Trporra Soais, etc.’ 76 Secondly, we find that, 
according to Beloch, Onomarchus came into office for the year 354 b.c., 
established wide diplomatic connections, and won considerable successes; 
yet in this year the Naopoioi lists record no meeting. 

Bourget therefore re-dates the lists from Heracleius 360/59. His results 
seem to me untenable ; the absence of all delegates except those of Phocis 
and of Phocian allies in 359 b.c. autumn and 358 b.c. spring is explained by 
Bourguet as due to Theban loss of control at Delphi ; yet there is every reason 
to believe that Theban hegemony in central Greece was unshaken until the 
secession of Euboea in 357 b.c. Again, he has to suggest a new chronology 
for the Sacred War to fit his theory ; he places the declaration of war by the 
Amphictyony in late winter, say January 356 b.c., at an exceptional 
meeting, 77 but this conflicts with the evidence of a ten-years war and throws 
the chronology and narrative of Diodorus into even worse confusion. Also, 
Phocis is made to start the Sacred War in 356 B.c. spring with a full concert 
of allies or neutrals in the list of Nicon’s year, and the meetings end after 
spring 354 b.c., which according to his chronology marks the middle of 
Onomarchus’ successful career. 


7IJ BCH xxii. pp. 608. 625. 

71 BCH xl. pp. 78 f.j e.g. p. 102. 

72 B. 2, p. 264. 

73 The Greek is 'Hcskasioov/ and 'HpaKAsiou: but I 
do not subscribe to Beloch’s emendation ; it is more 
probable that Pausanias or his source misquoted the 
name. Prytanis is also an error for archon. 

74 Foudles de Delphes , III. 5. pp. 8 f. ( 1932' . 

73 B. 2, pp. 265-266, detines the war not by 
declaration of war but by the beginning of actual 


hostilities; this seems to me special pleading. 

76 Bourguet here overstrains his point; the entry 
marks not the declaration of war, but the first mention 
of the war in the history of the meetings. It proves 
that, if war was declared at a regular meeting (as 
B. 2, p. 266, n.i, argues), then it was declared either 
in the years when there w’as no meeting or m spring 
353 b.c. 

77 Bourguet, op. nt. p. 1 1, n. 8. 
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The answer to Bourguet’s challenge is that the external evidence does 
date the lists ; the failure of the internal evidence of the lists to square with 
the orthodox chronology proves, not that the lists are wrongly dated, but 
that the orthodox chronology is wrong. As we shall now show, the lists, 
correctly dated by Homolle and Beloch, support 78 the narrative and the 
chronology of Diodorus, as interpreted in section A, at every point. 

The list thus dated reads as follows: — 


Archon Tear 


Heracleius 

Aristoxenus 

spring 356 B.c. 
July 356 b.c. 

? > 

autumn 356 b.c. 

35 

Hierinus 

spring 355 b.c. 
autumn 355 b.c. 

33 

Nicon 

spring 354 b.c. 
autumn 354 b.c. 

33 

spring 353 b.c. 

Autias 

autumn 353 b.c. 

33 

Theucharis 

spring 352 b.c. 
autumn 352 b.c. 

33 

spring 351 b.c. 


States represented 

£TnaT£iAdvTcav tgov vccottoicov tt&vtcov. 

Delphi, Sparta, Phocis. 

Delphi, Argos, Sicyon, Corinth, 
ou owfjAOov. 
ou auvrjAOov. 
ou cruvpAflov. 
ou ovvrjAOov. 

to! 5 iv t&> ttoA^co TTporrav Soarv. Delphi, Athens,. 
Locris, Megara, Epidaurus, Sparta, Corinth, Phocis. 
Delphi, Megara, Athens, Sicyon, Locris. 

Delphi, Athens, Corinth, Phocis. 

Delphi, Corinth, Epidaurus, Sparta. 

Delphi, Sparta, Phleius. 


From 351 spring to 346 autumn there are no records of archons or representatives on 
the inscription, which continues without lacuna to 


Damoxenus autumn 346 b.c. Ittei a stpavoc iygveTO, auvriAOov. 


The first three entries show that in spring 356 b.c. conditions were 
normal at Delphi, in July an exceptional meeting was held, attended only 
by Phocis and Sparta, and in autumn only Peloponnesian powers attended. 
The implication is, that between spring and July Philomelus seized Delphi, 
was recognised in July bv Sparta, and in autumn by other Peloponnesian 
states. Diodorus places the seizure of Delphi in 357/6 (14,3), records the 
complicity of Sparta (24,1-2), and records the alliance or neutrality of 
Peloponnesian states later in the war (27,5; 29, 1 fin.; 60,2) 79 ; the 

victories of Philomelus (25) explain how Delphi became accessible to 
Peloponnesian states by autumn 356 b.c. 

The two blank years, 355 b.c. and 354 b.c., imply that war prevented 
attendance. As Diodorus (28-31,6) shows, a major campaign started in 
spring 355 b.c., led to the declaration of the Amphictyonic war in autumn 
355 b.c., and continued until Philomelus’ death at Neon in autumn 354 b.c. ; 
his account also shows that Philomelus at first respected the routine at 
Delphi (24,5; 27,3), but later plundered the Delphians (28,2) and finally 
the sanctuary (30, 1 ) . 

The entry 6 the first payment in the war ’ implies not necessarily that 
the war started in spring 353 b.c., but that it began later than the last 
recorded meeting, i.e. after autumn 356 b.c., and before summer 353 b.c. 


78 Cf. Cloche BCH xl. pp. 82-116 for the histori- 
cal significance of the lists in general; Bourguet, 
p. 10, accepts Cloche's conclusion that the states 
there represented are ‘ de bon gre ou par force J 
allied with Phocis. 


9 Flathe, Reiske, Vogel, Yoemcl. and Weiske 
consider KopivSious in this passage to be corrupt: 
the prominence of Corinth in the Xaopoioi list^ 
pioves their suspicions to be superfluous. 
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The war in question must be the war from the point of view of the Naopoioi, 
i.e. the Sacred War proper, declared by the Delphic Amphictyony. Dio- 
dorus (23,1; 28,4) places the declaration by the Amphictyony in 355 4. 
The resumption of meetings and the large number of representatives imply 
a change of policy in the Phocian commander and a successful exercise of 
diplomacy in the winter 354/3. Diodorus records the succession of Ono- 
marchus after Neon in that winter (31,6) and the effect of his diplomacy and 
bribery upon his allies (33,2-3) ; he also records the subjugation of Locris 
(33,3), which accounts for the presence of a Locrian representative in the 

list. 80 

The remaining meetings down to spring 351 b.c. show that a consistent 
policy was maintained by the Phocian commander, that Athens took a 
prominent part in 353 b.c. and spring 352 B.c., and that after spring 
352 B.c. Sparta was prominent. Diodorus (36,1 ; 37,2) show's that, after 
the death of Onomarchus in early 352 b.c., Phayllus continued the policy 
of alliances, that Athens (35,5 ; 37,3 ; 38,2) assisted Onomarchus and 
Phayllus in 352 b.c., and that in the Attic year 352/1 (39) Phocis assisted 
Sparta in the Peloponnese. The absence of meetings after spring 351 b.c. 
coincides with the exhaustion of Phocis recorded in Diodorus under 351 o 
(40,2) and probably 81 with the succession of Phalaecus (38,6), v'ho even 
excavated the temple in search of funds (56,7) . 

Finally, the last entry shows that the Sacred War, waged by the 
Amphictyony, was concluded in autumn 346 b.c. Diodorus describes the 
summoning of the Council in 346 /5 (59,4 and 60) and the measures passed 
upon the sacrilegious Phocians. 82 

E. Minor Chronological Problems of 357 B.C.-351 b.c. 

Before reconstructing a historical narrative of the Sacred War, we must 
endeavour to date such minor events as have hitherto been dated by 
reference to the chronological systems of the doublist groups. 

The Chronology of Events in Diodorus, ch. 34. This chapter is embedded in 
a narrative block (32-36 sub 353/2), which, as the doublists are agreed, 83 
contains events spanning a greater interval of time than the one Attic year 
353/2; this block must, therefore, be redistributed. As we have already 
shown (pp. 56 ff), chs. 32-33 (the spring operations after Neon) belong, in 
fact, to the Attic year 354 3 and ch. 35,4 f. (campaign of the Crocus Field) 
to the Attic year 353/2. To which, then, of these Attic years do the 
intervening chapters belong ? 

The text supplies some clues. The connecting phrase at 34,1 and 
again at 34,3 is apcc 6s toutois ; therefore, ch. 34 should follow' ch. 33 into 
the year 354/3. The connecting phrase at 35,1 is ustcc 5 s tccutcc, which 

so Incidentally the appearance of Locris and narrative in Diodorus, the precise date is uncertain. 
Athens in the list suggests that IG 1 II. i. 148, record- 82 The ultimate source of this passage in Diodorus 
ing an alliance between Locris and Athens, should be and also of ch. 29, giving the sides taken by Amphict- 
dated to 353 b.c., and is evidence not, as P.-C., yonic States at the declaration of war, was probably 
p. 1 74, maintains, of a rapprochement between Athens a quotation of official documents at Delphi, 
and Thebes, but between Athens and Phocis. 83 Cf. B. 2, p. 267. 

81 As the reference falls in a passage of bunched 
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implies an interval of time between this and the preceding chapter ; there- 
fore, ch. 35 should mark the commencement of the year 353/2. Secondly, 
the content of these chapters supplies two criteria for dating; in 34,1-2 is 
recorded the departure of Pammenes, which we have already dated to 
spring 353 b.c., in the Attic year 354/3, and in 34,5 the fall of Methone, 
an event which Diodorus has dated by citation from the chronological 
table to 354/3 (31,6), and which we have seen belongs to that Attic year. 
We conclude, then, that ch. 34 in toto dates to 354 '3, and in part to the latter 
half of that year, i.e. early 353 B.c., and that ch. 35 dates to 353/2 and 35,1-2 
more precisely to the earlier half of that year, i.e. late 353 B.c. 84 

The events narrated in these chapters are as follows : in 34, a short 
war between Argos and Sparta, the capture of Sestos by Chares, and a 
rapprochement between Athens and Cersobleptes due to alienation from 
Philip — these events should belong to early 353 b.c.; and in ch. 35,1-2, 
the entry of Philip into Thessaly and his two defeats at the hands of Ono- 
marchus — this campaign should belong to late 353 b.c. Let us now compare 
these conclusions with the doublist dating. 

In Thessalian affairs Beloch 85 detects a doublet; he notes the fall of 
Pagasae recorded sub 354 3 from the date-table (31,6), compares the 
passage in Demosthenes [Phil. i. 36), stating that an Athenian squadron 
arrived too late to elieve Pagasae, and observes in Diodorus an invitation 
to Philip to enter I, essaly 135,1) and the mysterious appearance of a fleet 
under Chares (35,5) in the Pagasaean Gulf at the time of the battle of the 
Crocus Field : ‘ dies Geschwader ist doch offenbar dasselbe,’ he continues, 
£ . . . also ist Pagasae kurz vor Onomarchus’ Niederlage genommen 
worden.’ Beloch on this reconstruction gives the following narrative : 
in late spring 354 b.c. Philip, having taken Methone, answered the 
invitation of Teisiphonus, defeated Phayllus, was defeated twice by Ono- 
marchus, and evacuated Thessaly (autumn 354 B.c.), but re-entered 
Thessaly in spring 353 B.c., captured Pagasae before Athenian help arrived, 
and defeated Onomarchus at the Crocus Field when Chares was present, 
too late to save Pagasae, but in time to save the troops of Onomarchus. 

Now this is an able reconstruction, but its ability does not absolve 
it from closer inspection. The liberties which Beloch takes with the text of 
Diodorus are considerable: as we have analysed the narrative, the fall of 
Pagasae is dated by Diodorus to 354/3 and, more precisely, to 354 B.c. 
autumn, for it comes expressly after the fall of Methone (DeOcovtiv psv 
. . . KaTECTKays, TTayaaas 86 5 s ysipcoaccijsvos f]VccyKaasv UTroTocyrjvai) ; the 
response of Philip to Teisiphonus' invitation occurs in late summer 353 b.c. 
sub 353/2, and the defeat of Onomarchus and presence of Chares’ fleet 
occur in spring-summer 352 B.c. sub 353,2. Thus, as compared with our 
own interpretation of Dioclorus, Beloch brings Pagasae down from autumn 


84 This overlap in the narrative of Diodorus is 
understandable, when we reflect that he had com- 
pressed under the years 355 4 and 334 3 a narrativ e 
of events covering four Attic years (357,3;. 

85 B. 2, pp. 268 f. 

66 This correction of the MSS. trayds, accepted by 
Grote, History of Greece , vol. xi. p. 261 n., and by 
JHS. VOL. LVII. 


S. 1-. p. 509. n. 2. is certainly right: Momigham>, 
Filippo il Mac c dune, p. 104, n. 3, accepts the coirectiun. 
but his reason for holding the reference to Pagasae 
worthless f* perche la cronologia e sbagliata e 
provorata nel cmnografo seguito da Diodoro dJV 
attrarjohe dtl nome di -Met one ' / seems inadequate. 


F 
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354 b.c. to spring 352 b.c., pushes the events of late summer 353 b.c. in 
front of the mention of Pagasae, and equates the tuxikcos TTccpcarAeovTos tou 
’A 0 r|vcdou Xapr|Tos ( 35 , 5 ) with a mission to save Pagasae: in other words, 
he rejects the quotation from the date-table at 31,6, which places in the 
same year Methone and Pagasae, he rejects the date there given as 354/3 
for Methone, moving it to 355/4, and he rejects the date there given for 
Pagasae, moving it to 353/2: Diodorus’ date-table was, Beloch supposes, 
as incorrect as Diodorus’ narrative. 

To this re-shuffling of Diodorus we cannot subscribe, nor do we find 
any external evidence to support Beloch’s interpretation. Demosthenes 
refers to the siege of Pagasae ( Olynth . i. 9 TTuSva, rioTdScna, MeOcovr), nayaaai 
t&AAcc . . . TroAtopKouiJisva) , to the settlement made by Philip of the affairs 
of Pagasae, before his departure to Thrace {ibid. 12-13, Aa(3cov . . . -rraAiv 
rToTEiScaav, Mg0d)ur|v au0is, sItcc ©sTraAias £tte(3ti' (iSTa tocOtoc Osp&s, ITayaads, 
Mayvnaiav, tt&v0’ ov ePouAet’ suTpsTriaa? Tpouov cpx^v’ sis ©paKry), and to 
the failure of the relief expeditions c to Methone, to Pagasae, to Potidaea ’ 
{Phil. i. 35) ; from these three passages no inference can be deduced to date 
the capture of Pagasae precisely, for in the second passage an-ps-mcras 87 
refers to the settlement of Thessaly (after the Crocus Field). Indeed, if 
the second passage is to be stressed at all, it implies two entries into Thessaly, 
one after the fall of Methone and the other before the settlement made in 
Thessaly before he went to Thrace. On the other hand there is little 
external evidence 88 to discountenance Beloch’s view : it may, indeed, be 
urged that it is strange that Demosthenes refers so often to the great success 
of the Athenian expedition to Thermopylae, proposed by his political 
opponent Diophantus , 89 if the failure to save Pagasae, at which he waxes 
so hot, occurred only two months earlier in the same year; but such an 
argumentmn ex silentio has little validity . 90 

The final test, then, for the dating of Pagasae’s fall must depend on 
the reader’s opinion of the latitude permissible in twisting Diodorus about, 
and then upon the question of probability in the narrative so evolved. I 
prefer to keep Diodorus as he stands, and explain the position of Thessalian 
affairs in the following manner. 

United under Thebes in 362 b.c., Thessaly quickly split into two 
rival factions: the Thessalian League, allied with Athens in 361/0 and 
with Philip in the winter of 357/6, 91 and the tyrants of Pherae, allied with 


87 Cloche (C. 1, p. 74;, who concludes from this 
passage that * Pagases n'a done pas succombe avant 
Pheres/ not only mistranslates euTpe-rnaas as 
’ occupant,’ but also endeavours to press the sequence 
of names to a chronological meaning, which is not 
justified by the third passage ;cf. also B. 2 , p. 268 n.), 
and is in itself highly improbable, for why should 
Pherae capitulate before her port Pagasae and her 
hinterland Magnesia were captured? 

88 E.g . Theopompus bk. ix. j. 115, F 78,81, 82 , 
mentioning Tempc. Phaicadon, and Philip's agent in 
Perrhaebia, should probably be dated to 354 b.c., 
since bk. a iii., with its icference to the members of the 
Amphictyonv (F 63 , reaches autumn 355 b.c.. 


bk. x. refers to Eubulus (F 99, 100) d propos of the 
Theoric Fund established 354 b.c., and bk. xi. 
iF 10 1 'l contains a reference to Amadocus dating to 
after 353 b.c. summer. But restoration of Theo- 
pompus' chronology is too conjectural for our purpose. 

88 Dem. xix. 86 : Diophantus was Theoric 
Commissioner 330-346. 

90 E.g . Dem. xix. 319 omits to mention the presence 
of Spartan and Achaean troops at Thermopylae: 
most scholars infer from Diodorus that they were 
present. 

91 Despite B. 1, p. 228, n. r, I consider D.'s date 
357/6 more probable than the winter 358 '7. The 
death of Alexander in the latter half of 358 b.c. 
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Thebes in the time of Alexander and again in spring 357 b.c. 92 After the 
seizure of Delphi, Theban diplomacy succeeded in reuniting Thessaly 
under her influence ; Thessaly joined in the Amphictyonic declaration of war 
in autumn 355 b.c., and a Thessalian army of 6000 marched south in the 
spring of 354 b.c. The defeat at Argolas evidently ended their participation 
in the campaign (for they are not mentioned in the operations which 
culminated at Neon) 93 and ended their short-lived unity. In the summer 
of 354 b.c. both sides sought alliances; the Thessalian League must have 
invited their trusted ally, Philip, who had just captured Methone, to enter 
Thessaly and invest Pagasae ; the tyrants of Pherae could expect little help 
from their former ally, Thebes, deeply engaged in the campaign against 
Phocis and cut off from Thermopylae, and therefore turned to Athens, the 
rival of Philip in north Greece. The result was that Philip captured Pagasae 
in late autumn 354 b.c., the Athenian relief-expedition arrived too late, 
and found the city occupied by a Macedonian garrison and the routes 
through Tempe and Perrhaebia in Philip's hands. 91 

In the winter of 354 B.c. Onomarchus bribed his way into Thessalian 
politics and secured Thessalian neutrality to cover his operations in spring 
353 b.c. His new ally was probably Lycophron of Pherae, for, when 
Philip returned at the im itation of the Thessalian League in summer 
353 b.c., Lycophron appealed for assistance from Phocis; by autumn 
353 b.c. Philip was forced to evacuate Thessaly. In the following spring 
he returned, and was faced by Onomarchus and an Athenian fleet, which 
Beloch explains by his assumption of a quasi-doublet in Diodorus. 

The campaign of the Crocus Field presents one peculiarity; Ono- 
marchus, without a cavalry reinforcement from Pherae, fought the decisive 
battle in a coastal plain against an enemy strong in cavalry; and yet by 
following the hilly route to Pherae he could have neutralised Philip’s 
superiority in cavalry. In an experienced commander such action can be 
explained only by the desire to co-operate with a naval force ; and Diodorus 
(35,5) records that, at the time of the battle, a large Athenian fleet was coast- 
ing along beside the army. The fleet under Chares, then, was actually 
co-operating with Onomarchus, and Diodorus is mistaken in saying that 


(D. xv. 61,2: cf. B. 2, p. 83) was followed by an 
interval during which Teisiphonus posed as a 
TupavvoKTovos, was the proposed recipient of 
Isocrates’ ad\ ice, and made an alliance with Athens 
(Isoc. Ep . vi. 3), whose policy was doubtless to 
extend her 36 1 o alliance with the Thessalian League 
to cover also the liberated Pherae; but by spring 
357 b.c. Teisiphonus had assumed the tyranny, re- 
newed the Theban alliance of Alexander, and acted 
in Euboea against Athens. The inference, then, is 
that Athens, and not Philip, was the ally ot the 
Thessalian League in 358 7: only when Athens was 
engaged in the Social War did the Thessalian League 
desert Athens and invoke Philip, the allv of Amplii- 
polis and of the Chalcidian League, i.e. in the wmtet 
of 357,6 as recorded by D. xvi. 14,2. To the 
interpretation the menuon of AmphipoiL' tall 
closely followed by a fragment dealing with Thessalv 


lends some support \Theop. iii. F 42 and 48;. 

93 Xen. Hellen. vi. 4, 37; Schol. Aristeid., p. 298 
(Dind.j 

93 B. 1, p. 250, argues that they were present: his 
contention, that otherwise the Boeotian coalition 
could not field 13,000 men, rests upon the assumption 
that the 6000 Boeotian hopiites present at Leuctra 
provide a reliable basis for estimating the Boeotian 
forces of 355 b.c. But such a figure does not explain 
the ability of Thebes to send 5000 men to Asia m 
354,3 and 4500 men to the Peloponnese in 352 1 ; 
we should rather estimate the Boeotian forces at 
some 9000 as a minimum, and add thereto her 
Locrian allies. If the aggregate 13.000 contains any 
Thessalians, it can only be a portion of the Thessalian 
6000, and a portion implies a split in the Thessalian 
ranks. 

Diod. xvi. 31, 6: Theop. F. 78 and 81. 
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its presence was fortuitous 95 ; but there is no reason for assuming, as 
Beloch does, that the fleet was sent to the relief of Pagasae. Co-operation 
with Onomarchus is sufficient explanation in itself; and such co-operation 
is consistent with the Athenian rapprochement to Phocis after Neon, the 
friendship of Chares and Onomarchus, 96 and the Athenian fear of Philip’s 
growing power. 

As Beloch 97 has employed the war in the Peloponnese to support his 
chronology of the Sacred War, we must inspect his method there. The 
Argos-Sparta War culminating at the battle of Orneae in Argive territory 
(34,3), after which the victorious Spartans returned home, falls, upon our 
reconstruction, in summer 353 b.c. Now in 39,1 Diodorus introduces 
under the year 352 1 a general war in the Peloponnese, beginning with a 
frontier dispute between Sparta and Megalopolis and developing into a 
coalition of Sparta, Phocis and Lycophron’s mercenaries on the one side 
and Megalopolis, Thebes, Argos, Sicvon and Messene on the other. The 
operations are described at some length : they include a strategical move- 
ment by the Spartans, who slip the enemy at Mantinea, lay siege to Orneae, 
and inflict a loss of 200 upon the Argives before the coalition forces led by 
the Boeotian troops arrive; a battle ensues which is indecisive and the 
Spartans return, capturing a city in Arcadia, to Sparta. After three 
battles favouring the Theban coalition and one favouring the Spartans, a 
truce is made and hostilities cease. 

Upon the chronology of these events, Demosthenes’ speech for the 
Megalopolitans throws some light, since at the time of the speech hostilities 
had not commenced, but both parties were soliciting Athens’ alliance; 
further, the hope there expressed (31), that Thebes may be worn down, 
suggests that Onomarchus was still on the wave of success, i.e. the speech 
must have been delivered before the battle of the Crocus Field. Diony- 
sius dates the speech to 353, 2, and this we may define as some date in 
the winter of 353-2 b.c., the normal time for Greek embassies preliminary 
to warfare. 

Now Beloch has to defend his chronology dating the death of Ono- 
marchus to 353 b.c. : Dionysius’ date is therefore to be rejected, and the date 
changed to 354 3. 98 

He further considers the two Peloponnesian wars in Diodorus to be 
a doublet ; ' Diodor erzahlt die Schlacht bei Orneae zweimal : nach der 
chronographischen Quelle (34,3). - . But this is surely a mistake; for, in 
dealing with the case of Methone, he considers the chronographische Quelle 
to be not 34,4, but 31,6 99 : in actual fact, the two references to war in the 
Peloponnese 34,3 and 39,1 are exactly parallel, both introduced by aua 8s 
TOUT015 and both from a narrative source. Regarding the first reference, 
however, as chronographic source, he proceeds to apply the golden rule that 
the chronographic source prevails, a rule which he has broken in the case of 

90 xv i. 33, 5 tvxik^s TTGpcrr aec.tos; whether the 97 B. 2, pp. 270 f. 

mistake aih>es horn DA lack of tactical insight or 95 Ibid. p. 271 * Dionysios * chronologische Ansatze 

irom Athenian attempts to clear themselves of sind bekanntlich keineswegs unbedingt zuverlassig ' ! 

complicity with Phocis, must be a matter of con- 99 The quotation from the chronographic source 

jecture. for the year narrated 32-36 appears clearly in 36. 

0j Theop. J. 1 13. r. 249. 
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Pagasae (31,6), and equates the two, bringing both into the year 353 2. By 
this method he produces the embassies and speech of Demosthenes early 
spring 353 b.c., death of Onomarchus late spring, Spartan and Achaean 
forces at Thermopylae in summer, and the battle of Orneae in midsummer 

352 B.C. 

How do these passages in Diodorus affect the chronology proposed on 
our interpretation of the Sacred War? We begin with Dionysius’ date 

353 2 for Demosthenes’ speech, which must precede both the battle of the 
Crocus Field in spring 352 b.c. and the outbreak of hostilities between 
Megalopolis and Sparta. As we do not wish to appear fanatical in our 
disbelief of narrative doublets, let us give the alternative views. Assuming 
that Diodorus has committed a doublet, we choose his second narrative, 
as being the major of two accounts, both deriving from a narrative source; 
that gives us the opening of hostilities in 352/1. The honour of our 
chronology is then satisfied without violence to Dionysius. 

But it is odd that Diodorus, when in the full stride of his account of 
the Sacred War, should only mention the battle of Orneae at 34,3 and 
altogether neglect the fact that the Thebans were the decisive factor (39,5 
the major battle : the victory over the Argives causing the loss of 200 men 
seems too small an event to stand out as the one incident in the war worthy 
of repetition), and that the Phocians, too, and the Thessalians of Lycophron 
(39,3) were engaged on the Spartan side; for this is the omission which 
Diodorus must, on the doublet theory, have made. Is it not more reason- 
able, in view of the fact that the one is a battle recorded as a victory by 
Sparta over Argos and the other as an indecisive engagement between 
a Spartan-Phocian coalition and a Theban-Peloponnesian coalition, to 
accept the tradition that there were two wars? The first war was sympto- 
matic of the general unrest, but confined to Sparta and Argos ; the second 
war involved the Peloponnesian and central Greek states ; and in both wars 
Orneae, an important strategic point like Mantinea, lent its name to a 
battle? If it be so, then the first small war lies on our assessment of the 
narrative 32-34 in the first half of the year 353 b.c., the embassies and 
speech of Demosthenes fall into the winter of 353 b.c. (Dionysius’ date 353/2), 
and the major war commences in 352/1 after the affair at Thermopylae. 100 

Lastly we have the capture of Sestos by Chares and the rapprochement of 
Athens and Cersobleptes to consider : Diodorus, we have seen, places these 
events within the early half of 353 b.c. The meeting of Pammenes, Philip 
and Cersobleptes was held early in the year, probably in spring, and Chares 
reported the situation in a despatch from Thracian waters. 101 The Philip— 
Cersobleptes pact drove Amadocus into the arms of Athens, and he achieved 
some success in checking Philip ; according to Diodorus' account. Chares 
then took Sestos, Cersobleptes 810c -rr|v Trp6s dMAnrrrov ocAAotpiothtoc (d ie 
pact probably was not at Philip's expense, for he had already reached 
Abdera) made an agreement with Athens, and cleruchies were sent to the 
Chersonese. As the inscription [IG II. ii. 795, f. 134; places the despatch 


100 p ausail ias* (viii. 27, 9-101 narrative of the for either theory. 
Megalopolis-Sparta war is too short to be of value 101 Dem. xxiii. 183. 
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of cleruchs for the Chersonese in 353/2, there is no reason to doubt the 
chronology of Diodorus. 

The dating, however, of the mission of Aristomachus is much disputed 
and might be employed against us : we shall therefore endeavour to fix it 
down. Dionysius dates the speech of Demosthenes against Aristocrates 
to 352/1, and Beloch, 102 who on this occasion trusts Dionysius, argues from 
§§ 92-94 of the speech that the mission reached Athens a year earlier, 
i.e. in 353 2 ; this, however, is not accepted by Cloche 103 (who dates the 
mission to 356 B.C.), and is clearly not a certain deduction ; while Kahle 104 
contends that the mission must be dated to winter, between January and 
March, 353 b.c., i.e. in 354/3. But, as the question depends mainly upon 
the chronological background evolved by the doublist groups, it is better 
to treat the matter direct. There are two conditions necessary for the 
mission of Aristomachus : (1) the season January-March with no Athenian 
fleet present in the Hellespont (§ 179),- and (2) some prospect of a diplomatic 
opening for Cersobleptes at Athens ; for Cersobleptes, who intended to 
unite the Odrysian empire by attacking the sons ofBerisades and Amadocus, 
sent his envoy to Athens for a treaty of friendship, 105 with an offer to help 
Athens regain Amphipolis from Philip ; we therefore require a date when 
Athens might be expected to join him against Philip. 

These conditions are met by the situation in 353 b.c. January-March. 
The offer to regain Amphipolis suggests that Cersobleptes, after the defeat of 
the 356 b.c. coalition which included Cetriporis, the fall of Methone and of 
Pagasae in 354 b.c., and the advance of Philip along the Thracian coast 
beyond Crenides and Neapolis, 106 realised that Philip was a menace both to 
himself and to the allies of Athens on the Thracian coast; he therefore was 
anxious to secure the assistance of Athens against Philip. Athens, on the 
other hand, had failed to save Pagasae, Methone, Potidaea and Amphipolis, 
and had found it necessary to help Neapolis ; there was good reason for Cer- 
sobleptes to hope that his offer would be acceptable at Athens. And so it 
proved ; it is true that the decree of Aristocrates, supporting the pact with 
Cersobleptes, was impeached ; but, since Demosthenes, by preaching his 
own doctrine of the balance of power, is so eager to prove that it was a 
wrong policy to propose the support of Cersobleptes, we suspect that there 
was at the time of the proposal a party which favoured unity with Cerso- 
bleptes against Philip. The motives on both sides then fulfil condition (2) 
for our date 353 b.c. As regards condition (1) the despatch of fleets to the 
help of Methone and Pagasae in the second half of 354 b.c., and the peace 
prevalent in the east Aegean, make it probable that Athens having with- 
drawn her eastern fleet in late 354 b.c. for service nearer home, had no fleet 
in the Hellespont in spring 353 b.c. 

1U * B. 2, p, 281. but it would be highly uncritical to accept Demos- 

103 Melanges Glotz *1932) I. pp. 215-226. thenes' tendencious and far-fetched account. 

104 F. Kahle, De Demosthenls orationum Androtioneae 106 We know little of Philip in 355 b.c. Neapolis 

Timocraleae Aristncrateae temporibus (Diss. Gottingen, appealed to Athens for help in 355 b.c. (IG II. i. 66), 
1909), pp. 10-11. and by 354 b.c. he had reached Maroneia. It is 

103 Demosthenes in the interest of his client, probable that he advanced over the area between the 
naturallv interprets the whole as a treacherous plot tw'o in 355 b.c., for in 354 b.c. he was busy besieging 
against Athens, aided and abetted by Aristocrates, Methone and Pagasae. 
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We can then place the mission of Aristomachus between January and 
March 353 b.c. ; the refusal reached Cersobleptes, when he was already 
engaged in hostilities with the minor kings of western and central Thrace, 
and Philip took advantage of their war to advance along the coast as far as 
Abdera. He was, however, joined by Pammenes, who sponsored a meeting 
between Cersobleptes and Philip, and secured a free passage through 
Thrace (Philip being evidently already friendly to Thebes, perhaps through 
his action against the tyrants of Pherae who had deserted Thebes in the 
Sacred War and joined Onomarchus) : Cersobleptes, finding himself in 
the position he dreaded, at war with the minor Thracian kings and not 
assisted by Athens, who had, on the contrary, already sent Chares with a 
fleet against him, was prepared to make an agreement with Philip, before 
his Thracian enemies forestalled him. The invitation from Thessaly then 
drew Philip westwards ; Cersobleptes was left at peace with Philip but fully 
aware of the danger inherent in the growing power of Macedonia. Chares 
meanwhile took Sestos, and Cersobleptes, faced by the prospect of a war, 
which would be dangerous now that Athens had a base in the Chersonese, 
thereupon decided to negotiate with Athens; she accepted his friendship 
on terms satisfactory to herself (midsummer 353 b.c.). 107 

It is convenient to end this section with a statement of the dates 
adopted in the next section for the Social 1 Var. The outbreak of the revolt 
autumn 357 b.c. ; the battle of Chios in early spring los and the garrison- 
ing of the islands in May 356 b.c. 109 ; the equipping of the second fleet and 
the increase of the fleet to 120 ships during summer to early autumn 110 ; the 
battle of Embata late autumn; the entry of Chares into the service of 
Artabazus early winter 111 ; and his great victory over the Great King’s 
generals in early spring 355 b.c., followed by the conclusion of peace in 
midsummer. 112 


Summary 

The intensive study, to which the Sacred War has been subjected, has 
frequently tended to separate that war from the general history of the 
period — to the detriment of both ; for instance, the interaction of the Sacred 


107 Cloche's arguments against 353 B.c. v Melanges 
Glotz I. p. 223 ) depend upon his doublist chron- 
ology of the Sacred War, and the false deduction that, 
because Sestos was captured in 353/2 and Chares 
reported the meeting at Maroneia, there must have 
been an Athenian fleet in the Hellespont during the 
winter months, January -March 353 b.c. His own 
arguments i v p. 218, for 356 b.c. strain the Greek to 
too precise a translation, and his contention that the 
Athenians had no fleet in the Hellespont in 356 b.c., 
the very height of the Social War with Athens cut off 
from the naval base at Samos, is untenable. Pickard- 
Cambridge, CAH p. 218, places the capture of 
Sestos in 352 b.c. ; I see no reason for changing the 
date from the position it holds in Diodorus' narrative, 
quite apart from our reconstruction. Theop. F 10 1 
in bk. xi. refers to Amadocus joining Philip, but the 


chronology of bk. xi. cannot be fixed precisely. 

108 B. 2, p. 259. 

H. & H. 130. 

110 IG II. ii. 794 C. 90. 

111 D. xvi. 21,4 Chares did not return to Athens 
after Embata and needed Persian pay to support his 
full forces. Ibid. 22,1. 

212 D. xvi. 21,2, cf. 7,3. and Dionysius Lys . 12, 
p. 480, both end the war in 356,5: the date mid- 
summer is more probable than earlier in 355 b.c., 
as it accounts for one of Diodorus* remarks about the 
duration of the war. for the confusion could arise 
that the war lasted three years if peace was signed 
midsummer: the negotiations with Persia push the 
victory of Chares back to late winter or early spring 
on either date. 
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and the Social Wars is usually neglected in general histories. 113 I therefore 
wish to present a general narrative of 357-352 B.c., based upon the special 
arguments I have already adduced and adjusted in perspective to contem- 
porary events. My narrative is bound by the general hypothesis that the 
ancient evidence is sound ; it may, therefore, be less dramatic than the 
mosaic constructed by the doublists, who, proceeding upon the general 
hypothesis that the ancient evidence is unsound, are at liberty to discard 
unwanted matter as doublet rejects or chronological errors, but I believe 
that it may approximate more closely to the truth. 

With the loss of the two liberal statesmen, who had upheld the 
principles of federalism, Epameinondas and Cailistratus, Thebes and 
Athens followed the imperialist policy which led to the outbreak of the 
Social and Sacred Wars. Between 362 b.c. and 357 B.c. their interests 
clashed in several spheres ; in the Peloponnese Athens renewed alliance 
in 362/1, but Pammenes in 361 b.c. re-established the military predomin- 
ance of Thebes; in 361/0 Athens split the control, which Thebes had 
exercised in Thessaly, by forming an alliance with the Thessalian League 
(361/0), while Thebes maintained her friendship with Alexander and later 
Teisiphonus of Pherae; in the spring of 357 b.c. stasis in Euboea brought 
Athens and Thebes into armed conflict. The victory fell to Athens, for 
Euboea left the Central Greek Confederacy, headed by Thebes, and 
joined the Athenian Confederacy; this success brought Athens closer to 
another recalcitrant member of the Central Greek League, Phocis, tradition- 
ally friendly to Athens and divided at the moment by stasis. 114 

Aegean affairs, however, now occupied the attention of Athens. 
Philip was besieging Amphipolis, and Cersobleptes was refusing to surrender 
the Chersonese; and in autumn 357 b.c. Chios, Rhodes and Cos, supported 
by Mausolus and by Byzantium, the ally of Thebes, revolted from the 
Athenian Confederacy. During the winter Athens was unable to check 
the revolt, and in early spring 115 the failure of the fleet off Chios left the 
eastern Aegean in the control of the rebels. 

The embarrassment of Athens was the opportunity of Thebes; an 
adroit use of the Amphictyonic machinery might re-establish her pre- 
dominance on the mainland. But to carry a majority in the Amphictyony 
the support of the Thessalian votes was essential 116 ; and the traditional 
feud between Thessaly and Phocis 117 gave Thebes an opportunity to 

113 E.g> B. 1. pp. 239-248; Momigliano, Filippo Aeschines, ii. 116, Pausanias, x. 8, 2 : the list given 
il Macedone, pp. 93-99. C. 2, pp. 167 f. is an exception. by P.-C., p. 172, and Kahrstedt, Griechisckes Staats- 

114 Xen. Hellenica , VII. v. 4 and Diod. xvi. 23.3; recht , I. p. 383. reads Thessaloi, Perrhaiboi, Magnetes, 

Aristotle, Politics, V. iii. 4 (Loeb) regards stasis in Achaioi Phthiotai, Malieis, Ainianes, Dolopes-and- 
Phocis as the main cause of the Sacred War; it Oitaioi, Dorieis, Iones, Phokeis, Boiotoi, Lokroi. 
is possible that the separatist party intrigued with Each member held two equal votes : Athens had one 
Athens in 337 b.c. Ionian vote, and Sparta one Dorian; the Thessalian 

110 B. 2. p.260 suggests April 356 b.c., and Marshall, influence, which extended over the small rribes of 
Second Athenian Confederacy, p. no, suggests autumn north Greece (cf. Diod. xvi. 69,8), controlled fifteen 
357 B * c * f he terminus ante quem is provided by the votes out of the twenty-four; Phocis, as friend of 
presence of a garrison on Andros in May; since it Athens and Sparta, commanded four or possibly five, 
was in the interest of Athens to act with all speed, I and Thebes with Locris commanded four, 
should place Chios at the beginning of the sailing 117 Paus. x. 2,1; Aesch. ii. 140; Demophilus, 
season, say in March. fr. 1 (Mueller, FHG II. 86a). 

116 For membership cf. Theopompus F 63, 
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canvass Thessalian support. At the Amphictyonic meeting of April May 
356 b.c., shortly after the Athenian failure off Chios, a motion was carried 
threatening the Phocian state with a Sacred War unless certain fines 
imposed upon Phocian individuals were paid (the individuals including the 
leaders of the separatist party) ; another popular proposal passed a vote of 
censure upon all debtors of the god, prominent among whom was Sparta. 
Both in Thessaly and in the Peloponnese Thebes had regained popularity, 
and she had hopes that the Phocian state would see fit, in the moment of 
Athenian and Spartan weakness, to purge herself of the anti-Theban 
party. 

In Phocis, however, the threat of external pressure united the Phocian 
state; Philomelus was elected strategos autokrator to meet the emergency. 
Having secured a private promise of future help from Archidamus, he 
seized Delphi (June /July 356 b.c.), repulsed a Locrian attack, erased the 
spring decrees of the Amphictyony, and issued a personal propaganda to 
the pilgrims visiting the shrine : he expostulated against the political misuse 
of the Amphictyony, affirmed the right of Phocis to protect the shrine, and 
declared that he would not interfere with the routine of the temple. 

The action of Philomelus placed Thebes in an awkward predicament. 
She could wait 118 until the autumn meeting (Oct. Xov.) to propose to the 
Amphictyony the declaration of a Sacred War in accordance with the 
spring decree ; but to count upon Thessalian support for a proposal, which 
involved not a merely verbal demonstration against Phocis but also joint 
military action, would have been optimistic. For Thessaly was not the 
political preserve of Thebes ; in the last few years the rift between the 
tyrants of Pherae and the Thessalian League had driven the latter into 
alliance with Athens and with Philip, and it was equally certain that in 
the future the votes of the Thessalian parties would be swayed by purely 
political considerations. 119 And the political position in Greece had 
changed considerably between the spring and summer of 356 b.c.; the 
failure of her fleet off Chios had roused Athens to a great effort, so that 
before the autumn she had raised her fleet to the very high total of 120 
triremes ; there was a considerable probability that Athens would win the 
Social War and convert her Confederacy into an empire before the year was 
out. Philip, too, had added the capture of Pydna and the alliance of 
Chalcidice to the list of his successes ; and his marriage into the house of 
the Aleuadae gave him a diplomatic opening in Thessaly. 1 '- 0 

If, then, Thebes decided to wait until the autumn, she could not be 
confident that the Amphictyony would support her to the extent of declaring 
and performing a Sacred War ; and meanwhile Philomelus would have been 
able to improve his military and diplomatic position. She therefore decided 


115 I doubt whether Thebes had the power to call 
an extra ordinary meeting, and also whether she 
would wash, by taking so prominent a part, to parade 
her animosity towards Phocis. My argument above 
is still valid for an extraordinary meeting though 
more valid for an autumn meeting. 

119 In point of equity, Philomelus could advance 
in his propaganda a strong case against the political 


use of the Amphictyony, but I think equity was oriiv 
effective as a rhetorical stimulant in fourth-century 
politics. 

1 ~' ) It may seem an anachronism to relate northern 
and southern Greek politics at this date: but the 
inscription, published in Trans. A.P.A. LXY, 
sT 934). p. 105, reminds us that Philip and Chalcidice 
consulted Delphi in the winter of 357 *3 b.c. 
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to take immediate action, for, if she could scotch Philomelus and the 
leaders of the separatist movement at once, she would avoid the dangers 
inherent in delay and would achieve her object ; at a meeting of the Boeotian 
League, held in July, the decision was taken to * liberate the temple,’ i.e. 
Thebes chose to regard the action of Philomelus not as that of the Phocian 
state but as that of an individual. 121 

The Boeotian troops, however, found Philomelus in command of 5000 
mercenaries and in an impregnable position ; they retired without attempt- 
ing to storm Delphi. Her own military failure and the formidable size 
of the Athenian fleet sapped the confidence of Thebes ; there was no appeal 
to the Amphictyony in Oct. /Nov. 356 b.c. By late autumn Philomelus 
had ravaged the Locrian territory in the neighbourhood of Delphi, gained 
access to the Corinthian Gulf, and secured his position for the coming winter. 
He then forced the Pythian priestess to sanction his claims, persuaded the 
Phocian commons 122 to identify themselves with his action, and sent 
official embassies to Athens, Sparta, Thebes and other states ; the claims, 
made in his personal propaganda, were repeated on behalf of the Phocian 
state, and no doubt Thebes was accused of infringing the autonomy of 
Delphi by her political intrigues. At Thebes, the official embassy must 
have limited itself to lodging a protest against the despatch of Boeotian 
troops, intended to oust the traditional guardians of the sanctuary by armed 
force. 

In reply to the Phocian embassies, which asked for alliance or neutrality 
in the event of any state declaring war upon herself, came a declaration of 
war by Boeotia, Locris and some other states, 123 and alliance from Athens, 124 
Sparta and some other states. 125 Among the states which remained neutral 
was Thessaly, the most important state in the Amphictyony. Thus, before 
the spring, the position of the Amphictyonic powers was clarified ; Athens 
had declared herself on the side of Phocis, and the power of Athens at the 
moment was certain to be of paramount importance. For, although the 
battle of Embata in late autumn 356 b.c. had proved indecisive, the fleet was 
unimpaired, and Chares was receiving subsidies from Artabazus ; moreover, 
he might succeed in the spring, as Timotheus after the peace of Pelopidas 
had succeeded, in winning the support of Persia. 126 But the most disturbing 
factor from the Theban point of view was the neutrality of Thessaly ; so 
long as the Social War hung in the balance, Thessaly would remain a 
doubtful quantity. 


121 Thebes was at liberty to turn a blind eye upon 
Philomelus' position as strategos autokrator, if she 
wished ; the party strife in Phocis made it expedient 
to regard his action as personal, and there is no doubt 
that, if Philomelus had been ousted from Delphi, 
the opposite party in Phocis would ha\e applied the 
principle ci ks Tuyoousv, 8«nocricc, ai 6s pf], iSia. The 
eagerness of Philomelus to secure the approval of 
the Phocian commons in the winter shows that his 
position was still equivocal. 

122 They evidently represent the party hostile to 
Philomelus : they may have had leanings towards 
Thebes, the champion of an extreme democracy at 
this time. 


123 Possibly including Aca mania and Byzantium, 
who contributed funds later ^H. & H., 135). 

124 Proposed by Hegesippus, an ardent imperialist 
(Aesch. iii. 1 1 8) ; Xen. Poroi v. 9 gives the terminus 
ante quern as summer 3 55 b.c. 

123 We know only of Achaea, which later sent 
troops to assist Phocis. 

126 I believe there is a close analogy between the 
actions of Timotheus and Chares; Timotheus 
bluffed the Great King into recognising Athens by 
supporting Ariobarzanes ; Chares hoped for the 
same result but Artaxerxes Ochus called Athens 5 
bluff. 
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Thus the spring meeting (April/May) of 355 b.c. passed without an 
appeal for the declaration of a Sacred War; and at an unknown date in 
the spring came the report of Chares’ victory, which he dubbed a second 
Marathon, and the rising of confidence at Athens. Thebes and Locris had 
now to put their declaration of war against Phocis into effect, but they 
found Philomelus before them in the field; although he had respected the 
funds of the Delphian treasury, doubtless to strengthen his case in the event 
of an Amphictyonic meeting, the Phocian forces were sufficiently strong 
to repel a Locrian invasion, probably delivered against south-east Phocis. 
The Locrians then appealed to Thebes to 5 help them and the god ’ (summer 
355 B.c.) ; and Thebes saw that the opportunity had at last arisen for an 
appeal to the Amphictyony. For shortly after the news of Chares’ victory 
came the Great King’s ultimatum, demanding the withdrawal of the 
Athenian army under threat of war; by midsummer 355 b.c. the negotia- 
tions for peace with her rebel allies were concluded, and the exhaustion 
and humiliation of the Athenian state were complete. 127 

Thebes had thus emerged as the leading Greek power, allied, more- 
over, with a strong and aggressive Persia ; 128 she therefore sent embassies 
to Thessaly and other Amphictyonic states, proposing the declaration of a 
Sacred War against Phocis for discussion at the autumn meeting. In 
Oct. /Nov. 355 b.c. the Sacred War was declared, the majority being 
provided by the votes of Thessay and her immediate neighbours ; 129 joint 
action was to be taken in the spring. 

Philomelus had no longer any reason to respect the Delphian treasury ; 
in spring 354 b.c. he was able to assume the offensive with an army of over 
10,000 men, defeated the Boeotian-Locrian forces, and defeated a Thessalian 
army of 6000 men before they could unite with the southern members of 
the coalition. His success ended the Thessalian offensive; while Philo- 
melus occupied southern Phocis against the Boeotian coalition, the Thes- 
salians split into their former rivalry, and Larissa invited the aid of Philip 
against Pherae. Philip, who had taken Methone in midsummer 354 b.c., 
at once invested Pagasae, the port of Pherae ; the tyrants of Pherae, cut off 
from their ally, Thebes, invoked the aid of Athens, who sent a fleet which 
arrived too late; by early winter 354 b.c. Pagasae was occupied by a 
Macedonian garrison. Meanwhile, Philomelus maintained his defence of 
Phocis; but in late autumn 354 b.c., at the end of the fighting season, 
he was killed in an engagement at Neon and his army retreated under 
Onomarchus into Phocis. 

In the winter of 354 3 the stasis broke out afresh in Phocis ; Thebes 
drew sufficient confidence from the position of Phocian affairs and from 
the weakness of Athens to despatch 5000 men under Pammenes to assist 


127 Xen. Poroi and Isocrates, De Pace date just 
before the final peace: cf. Marshall op. cit. p. 115, 
and Jebb, Attic Orators . ii. p. 183; Miltner, m Mitt. 
Yer. Klass. Phil. Wien I. (1924V pp. 45-46. seeing to 
me to neglect the internal evidence, esp. Isocrates, 
ch. 16. Aesch. ii. 71-72 depicts the loss of Athenian 


prestige abroad. 

328 Dem. xiv. 33 and 40 354/3) betrays the fear 
that Theban and Persian co-operation against 
Athens was possible as late as 354 b.c. 

129 Diod. xvi. 31 gives a list of Amphictyonic 
powers on the side of Thebes. 
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Artabazus against Persia. On his way to Asia Minor, Pammenes met 
Philip, operating at Maroneia, in early spring 353 b.c. ; their personal 
friendship may have been cemented by the successes Philip had won at the 
expense of Athens ; before passing on to Asia, he witnessed a pact between 
Philip and Cersobleptes, who had just been rebuffed by Athens in the early 
months of 353 b.c. The division of her forces proved disastrous to Thebes; 
for Onomarchus, having persuaded the Phocian commons to elect him 
strategos autokrator , called a meeting of Phocian allies, 130 bribed his enemies 
in Thessaly to neutrality, and raised a large mercenary force. 

In the spring of 353 b.c. Onomarchus succeeded in isolating Boeotia 
and refounded Orchomenos ; his successful campaign was then checked by 
the news that Phayllus, his brother, had been defeated by Philip in Thessaly. 
For Philip, after the conference at Maroneia, had re-entered Thessaly at the 
invitation of the Thessalian League to act against Lycophron of Pherae ; 
Lycophron, who had appealed in autumn 354 b.c. to Athens, now appealed 
to Onomarchus. In late summer Onomarchus marched to Thessaly, 
defeated Philip twice, and forced him to evacuate (autumn 353 b.c.). 

By the winter of 353 , 2 Onomarchus was in control of Thessaly, Doris, 
Locris and northern Boeotia ; and his success roused the hopes of his 
hitherto lukewarm allies, Athens and Sparta. Athens had taken advantage 
of Philip’s absence in Thessaly to capture Sestos, and persuaded Cerso- 
bleptes to renounce his pact with Philip and cede the Chersonese (summer 
353 b.c.) ; 131 Sparta, too, had been successful in a minor war against 
Argos, at the battle of Orneae (summer 353 b.c.). In the autumn of 
353 b.c. Sparta made her famous proposal for the restoration of territory 
to its original owners : Sparta would recover the states liberated by Epamei- 
nondas ; Phocis would obtain Delphi ; Orchomenos, Thespiae and Plataea 
would be independent ; and Athens would recover Oropos ; the loser in 
every case would be Thebes. Athens, however, refused to embroil herself 
in the Peloponnese; Demosthenes, who advised support of Megalopolis, 
reflected the hope of Athenians, that Thebes would in any case shortly be 
crushed. 13 - 

But, before Thebes could be crushed, Philip appeared in Thessaly 
(spring 352 b.c.) ; Onomarchus, supported by an Athenian fleet under 
Chares, marched north to defend Pherae, and was decisively defeated at 
the Battle of the Crocus Field. After arranging the internal affairs of 
Thessaly, Philip advanced to Thermopylae (June July), 133 for his natural 
ally in the Sacred War was Thebes; 134 but he found Phayllus, supported 
by troops from Athens, Sparta and Achaea, holding the pass, and returned 
to Macedonia, from whence he marched to Thrace to hem in Cersobleptes 


130 Reflected in the resumption of the Xaopoioi 
meetings with six foreign states represented in 
spring 353 bx. 

131 IG II. ii. 793 f. 134 dates the sending of cleiuchs 

to 353 a- 

132 Deni. xvi. 31 : the speech is dated by Dionysius 

to 353 a. 

133 Dated by Dionysius. Deni . 13, p. 655 to 353 2. 

134 Paus. x. 2, 5 states that after the death of 


Onomaichus Philip joined the Theban cruppcrxia; 
it reflects a possibility, if not a fact. Momigliano's 
suggestion ( Filippo il Mace done, p. 106), that Thebes 
could have helped Philip at Thermopylae, but would 
not, because she was pledged in the Peloponnese and 
afraid to admit Philip into central Greece, seems to 
me to underestimate the weakness of Thebes and 
overestimate her sense of honour. 
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and besiege Heraeum Teichos. 135 With the departure of Philip, the 
centre of the Sacred War shifted to the Peloponnese ; Sparta, having failed 
in her propaganda of autumn 353 b.c., attacked Megalopolis, and in the 
ensuing war Phocis and Thebes took part; the war ended indecisively in 
summer 351 b.c. 

By summer 351 b.c. the position of Phocis was desperate; with the 
collapse of her power the ardour of Athens and Sparta had cooled, Pammenes 
returned in the course of 351 b.c., and the able Phayllus fell ill. Phalaecus 
discontinued the meetings of the Naopoioi and desecrated the sanctuary; 
five years of guerilla warfare produced utter exhaustion on both sides and 
heralded the conclusion of the War. In July of the Attic year 347 6, 136 
the last of the Phocian adventurers capitulated, and at the autumn meeting 
of the Attic year 346/5 the Amphictyonic Council passed sentence upon 
Phocis, the conclusion of the Sacred War being marked in the Naopoioi 
lists by the words Ittei a. eipavcc eye veto. 

To suppose that these words may be extended to the controversy 
waged so long over this unhappy War, would indeed be presumptuous ; our 
hope is that we have suggested a new line of approach. 

A Chronological Table will be found on the next page. I acknowledge 
gratefully the valuable suggestions and criticisms made by Professor F. E. 
Adcock, Dr. M. Carv, and Mr. G. T. Griffith, who kindlv read my paper 
in MS. 


Clare College, 
Cambridge. 


N. G. L. Hammond. 


135 Dem. Olynth. iii. 4 dates the siege to November 
352 B.C. 


1J,J Dated by Dcm. xix. 59. 
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Chronology proposed for 357-351 b.c. 


B.C. 

j Athens and the Peloponnese. 

Central Greece. 

Thessaly and the north. 

357 

[ Winning of Euboea (spring) . 
Revolt of the Allies (aut.). 

Euboea lost by Thebes (spring) . 

Fall of Amphipolis (summer). 
Athens-Cersobleptes pact (aut.) . 
Alliance of Philip and Larissa 
(winter) . 

356 

Defeat at Chios (spring). 

Fleet raised to 120 (summer). 

1 Defeat at Embata (aut.) . 

t 

Amphictyonic sentence 
(spring) . 

Seizure of Delphi (June-July) . 
Boeotian troops to Delphi 
(summer » . 

Ravaging of Locris (autumn). 

Fall of Pydna and Potidaea. 
Defeat of Cetriporis’ coalition 
(aut.). 

355 

! Chares in Asia (winter), 
j Alliance with Phocis (winter) . 

Victory of Chares (spring) . 

: Xen. Poroi; Isoc. De Pace 
i (summer) . 

Peace with Allies (midsum- 
1 mer) . 

Phocian envoys: declaration 
of war by Boeotia and , 
Locris (winter). 

Locrian invasion (spring) . 
Boeotian envoys (summer). ! 

; Declaration of Sacred War 
} (autumn). 

Thessaly gives answer of 
neutrality’ to Phocian envoys 
(winter) . 

Thessaly joins Thebes in voting 
the Sacred War (aut.). 

Siege of Methone begins (Dec.). 

354 

Expeditions to Mcthone and 
Pagasae (summer— aut.) . 

Dem. de Synimoriis (aut.) . 

Campaign culminating in the i 
Battle of Xeon date aut.). 
Succession of Onomarchus 
(winter) . 

! Thessalian defeat at Argolas 
(spring). 

Fall of Methone (midsummer). 
Stasis in Thessaly : Philip takes 
Pagasae (aut.). 

353 

! Arrival of Timomachus ( Jan.- 
March). 

Pact with Cersobleptes (sum- 
mer) . 

Alliance with Locris. 

Battle of Orneae (summer). 
Dem. For the Megalopolitans 
[ (aut.). 

1 

Despatch of Pammenes (win- 
ter) . 

Onomarchus in Locris and X. 

Boeotia (spring-summer) . 
Phayllus and Onomarchus in 
Thessaly (summer— aut.) 
Onomarchus takes Coronea , 
^winter’ 1 . 

Philip-Cersobleptes pact in 
presence of Pammenes 

( spring) . 

Philip defeats Phayllus (sum- 
mer). 

Chares takes Sestos (summer) : 
pact of Athens with Cerso- 
bleptes. 

Philip evacuates Thessaly 

(aut.) . 

352 

Cleruchs sent to Chersonese. 

1 Chares acts with Onomarchus 
| (spring). ! 

Expedition to Thermopylae 

1 (summer). 

Onomarchus called to Thes- 
saly ( spring) . j 

Appeal of Phayllus to allies ' 
(summer) . 

Defence of Thermopylae ! 
( summer i . 

Battle of Crocus Field (spring). 
Advance to Thermopylae (sum- 
mer). 

Philip at Heraeum Teichos 
(Nov.) 

1 

351 : 

1 

Trial of Aristocrates. , 

Peloponnesian war (spring- | 
summer). 1 

Phocian and Boeotian troops 
sent to the Peloponnese 
(spring). 

Return of Pammenes from 
Asia. i 

Succession of Phalaecus. 

Illness of Philip (winter). 
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A Gold Comb- or Pin-head from Egypt. 

I am indebted to the Curator of the City Art 
Gallery, Manchester, for permission to publish 
the object illustrated on fig. i, which was 
acquired some years ago with a number of other 
Egyptian antiquities in the John Yates Bequest. 
It is of gold, the maximum dimensions being 
4*o X 3*6 cm, and the weight 3-43 grms. 



Fig. i. — Gold Group in Manchester. 

Scale 3 : 2. 

Three figures — Demeter, Persephone and Har- 
pocrates — are represented, standing to front on an 
oblong base the fiont of which is filled with 
conventional scrolls of vine sprays with bunches 
of grapes set in a rectangular reel-border. 
Demeter wears a peplos with himation, the end of 
which is thrown over the 1. shoulder, and a corn 
wreath with two ears rising diagonally from the 
forehead: she holds a sceptre in 1. hand and 
rests r. on hip. Persephone wears peplos and 
himation carried over 1. shoulder and drawn up 
to veil the head behind, and is crowned by a 
stephane and polos. Harpocrates wears the 
double crown of Egypt and a mantle pinned over 
the r. shoulder, but leaving the r. arm bare: 
he raises a finger of the 1. hand, which is wrapped 
tightly in his mantle, towards his mouth. The 


work, though roughish, is good, and the free 
treatment of the drapery recalls that of sculptural 
types at the end of the fourth century, while the 
base resembles in design and execution jewellery 
of the early third centuiy from the Santa Eufemia 
treasuie. 1 Our piece may therefore be assigned 
to the first half of the third century, and it is 
interesting to see in it the mixture of Hellenic 
and Egyptian religious forms already beginning. 
Demeter and Persephone together, as here 
represented, at once suggest the Eleusinian 
cult, a form of which had been introduced by 
Ptolemy I. 2 Demeter's unusual wreath with 
the two upstanding corn-ears is used without 
special significance elsewhere, e.g. on late fourth- 
century coins of Metapontumd but its present 
choice may have been influenced by the thought 
of the vertical plumes worn by Isis, the mother 
of Horus-Harpocrates. The latter is cloaked, 
which is most unusual befoie the Graeco-Roman 
period, and, another unusual featuie, he carries 
his left, not his right, hand to his mouth. 4 If 
we may assume that the gestute which he makes 
w ith his left hand had ah eady been misinterpreted 
by the Greeks as a sign of silence, it is difficult 
to avoid seeing a reference to the mystery cult in 
w hich his two companions were involved. 

E. S. G. Robinson. 

British Museum. 

Inheritance by adoption in Phrygia : an 
inscription. The following is from my note- 
book of an Anatolian journey made in 1932. 
The text is from a copy on the spot subsequently 
checked by impression and photograph : — 

In a fountain about 2 km. South of Salir 
, i.e. at the North end of L. Karalis . limestone 
stele broken above. In the field, two eagles, 
below them two female figures, below them a 

1 BM jewellery, p. 241, especially nos. 2113 and 
21 rp. 

1 Tacitus. Hist. iv. 83. Despite RE xvi. 2. col. 
1230—1251, this is the natural meaning of Tacitus’ 
words, and even if the general story of the introduc- 
tion of the Sara pis cult be suspect, that is no reason 
to reject all the incidental details. 

3 BMC Italy, p, 257. no. 144. 

4 For cloaked statuettes see Maria Mozemen, Glypi. 
Sy CarUbero „■ Cull. eg\f>t. pi. xli and xlii : for 1 , hand 
on hip. Winter, Teirakotten , iii. 2. p. 361. 3. 


so 
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standing lion facing L, with his r. forefoot on 
the head of an ox. Inscription on the 
moulded base. H. 1*29 m., W. 0*53-0*56, 
Th. 0-33-0*16, Letters 0*015-0*02. 

"Avva Moucrrris KAtjpcvonos Kcd v Av- 

vas SuyarspHS Tgv ecxutcov cpayaaccv 
Mouarafv pjvrjpris X°P iV * 

The only doubtful part is towards the end of the 
first line. Sterrett {WE no. 624, from Ramsay’s 
copy 1 suggests [Its] < pad . This does not fit the 
traces on the squeeze, nor is the abbreviation a 
likely one. He gives no interpretation. The 
inscription is discussed by J. Fraser in an article 
on * Inheritance by Adoption and Marriage in 
Phrygia’ in Stud. E.R.P . fp. 148'. Relying on a 
copy of Sir Charles Wilson, he reads, at the end 
of line 1 and beginning of line 2, [Boc ? xai] Noe. 
This unfortunately ignores the sigma which 
is the third letter of line 2, and his interpretation 
becomes impossible. 

I suggest that what is mutilated is one proper 
name. Iris or Isis. • The latter, w hich was 
suggested to me by Mr. W. H. Buckler, was 
common in Egypt in the second and third 
centuries a.d. See Preisigke, JS'amenbuch , s. v. 
t Ictis, ETcns.) The bottoms of two upright 
strokes where the iotas are required are clearly 
visible on the squeeze. The position then is this : 
The daughters of Anna are Anna and Isis. 
They were brought up by Iusta, who made one 
of them her heir. W. K. C. Guthrie. 

Peterhouse. 

Cambridge . 


The Hermes and Dionysos of Olympia.— Mr. 

H. W. Law's suggestion, made as a note in 
the last number of the Journal i'p. 236}, that the 
statue of the Hermes and Dionysos from the 
Heraeum was moved to that building from else- 
where in 146 B.c. is interesting. It would, of 
course, without doubt authenticate the statue as 
an original by Praxiteles, if its processes of 
reasoning could be considered as acceptable. 
Mr. Law, not doubting any more than I do, that 
the basis can be assigned to a second-century b.c. 
date, as Piofessor Dinsmoor has shown, assumes 
that therefore the statue must have been placed 
upon that bash at the time when that basis was 
made. That assumption obviously rules out the 
possibility ot the statue having been carved in 
the second centuiy a d. 

But by the second century b.c. the sanctuary 
had lost a good many of its statues, like many 
shrines and cities in Greece. At Pharae Paus. 
VII. 22. 5 Pausanias was told how statues had 
been removed to Rome: at Tritia ATI. 22. 9; 


the cult statue in the temple of Athena had been 
taken to Rome and replaced by one of stone. 
Delphi, as we know, was depleted by Nero and 
at Phigaleia Pausanias saw the bases of statues 
which had vanished (VII. 30. 5). Olympia was 
hardly inviolate, and if other temples were 
robbed why should the Heraeum afford special 
protection ? 

A good Roman copy of the Hermes, made 
perhaps at the cost of the robber and sent to 
Olympia, might easily have been provided with 
a Hellenistic basis on the spot from the number 
of the empty" bases available, similar to those 
which Pausanias saw' at Phigaleia in the temple 
of the Mother. 

The date of the basis cannot conceivably have 
any necessary’ bearing on the date of the statue of 
Hermes. 

Stanley Cassox. 

\ew College , 

Oxford. 


The Centenary of Athens University —The 
celebration of the Centenary" of the 4 Xational 
and Capodistrian University", 5 to give it the full 
title which it has borne officially since 1911, w*as 
held for eight days in April, and passed off 
amidst the hospitality for which Greece is pro- 
verbial. The present w’riter, one of the few- 
delegates w’ho w-as also present at the seventy- 
fifth anniversary in 1912, when that eminent 
historian and admirable organiser, the late 
Sp. P. Lampros, was Rector, could not but 
compare the dimensions of modern Athens and 
modern Greece with those of the smaller capital 
and the restricted kingdom, then on the eve of the 
first Balkan War. In the expansion of Greece, 
both scientifically and politically, the University 
has played a great part. It has produced 
eminent scholars and apostles of the 4 Great 
Idea, 5 men who have laboured for the advance- 
ment of Greek learning and the creation of 
greater Greece. On this last occasion there 
were naturally,’ more foreigners present than 25 
years ago. The British delegation consisted of 
eleven members, representing fifteen universities, 
the British Academy" and the By’ron Society’, 
while Mr. Edw’in Freshfield presented to the 
Law Faculty’ an address from that of Cambridge, 
and the L niversity’ of Malta sent an address by 
post. Distance unfortunately prevented the 
presence of Australian and Indian delegates, 
though Canada was represented, and it seems a 
pity* that, as the French Government sent its 
Minister of Education, the British Government 
did not send a Cabinet Minister, as Great Britain 
and France were so long connected with modern 
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Greek history, of which the Athens University party at the Palace completed the programme. 
pars magnafuit. A special stamp of three drachmai was issued for 

The programme included a service at the the occasion, and each delegate received a metal 
Cathedral, speeches, one by a representative badge and two commemorative publications — 
of each nationality and by a few other persons, an album containing portraits of the Rectors and 
beginning with the King, the Minister of Educa- the Professors and pictures of the buildings, and 
tion, the Rector, the Archbishop of Athens and a history of the theological faculty. Similar 
all Greece, and the Metropolitan of Trcbizond, records of the other faculties are not yet ready 
representing the (Ecumenical Patriarchate, a for publication. Of special interest to the 
scholar well known to the readers of this Review. 1 Biitish delegates is the portiait in the Album 
The speeches were in various languages, usually of Audi cades, who was for so many years a living 
that of the speaker, but the Jugoslav spoke in union between Great Britain and Greece, and 
Latin, the Hungarian in English, and one or two whose posthumous woik was reviewed in the 
foreigners in what was understood to be modern last number. 3 As a parting gift, Professor 
Greek besides their own native tongues. The Dulger, the editor of the Byzantlnische J eihchuJL 
addresses were sometimes in ancient Greek, announced the gift to Athens of King Otho's 
occasionally in Latin. The British orator. library, which should contribute material* 
Professor Robertson of Cambridge, spoke briefly towards the study of the first dynasty and ihe 
and very much to the point in English, alluding to history of the sovereign after w horn the L mvei sity 
what was from the British standpoint a most was originally named. The British ret eived 
important announcement by the Minister of their due sliaie of the honorary degrees conferred. 
Education — the creation of the Byron (’hair of and of the numerous centenaries, which Greece 
English Literature, which the speaker hoped ha* celebrated in the last thiiteen year*, from 
would be a fresh link between the two countries. those of Byron, Xavaiino and Hastings onwards, 
A century ago a Briton, Edward Masson, was this was of the most universal interest, for 
Professor of Modern History at Athens L~ niversity ; uvcnty-three foi eign nations w ere r cpresented . 
it was high time that there should be another \\\ Miller. 

British chair. In choosing its occupant it would Athene, 
be well to select someone who knows not only 

English literature, but the Gieek mentality , for a Attic lekythi in the Beaney Institute, 
Greek audience is highly critical and has much Canterbury .-H u 3 is a red-figured lekvthos. the 
experience of lecturers. In Greece not only llea d. neck and handle missing : present height 
"hat one says., but how one says it is important. l8 ,_ tm Its sub j cct is Xlke sland i n g before a 
Henceforth. Britain will not be behind France. small ahar; on this is a bowl into which she 
Germany and Italy at the Athenian seat of pours a libation . 

learning, where they have for some time had H is a , ^-figured lekvthos. enihe: height 
chairs of their respective literatures. 03.4 cm . Nike, in running attitude, before an 

The speeches, not all confined within the pre- altar . holds a torch in each hand; thc left 
scribed limits ot three minutes— one speaker raiscd- and uuh the right kindling a flame on 
repeated himself in twenty— were varied by the altan Xhe win? is ' different in design iiom 
excursions to Daphm. Eleusis. Corinth and tha t in H 1 13. and is detached. 

Loutraki. to Sunium and to the Marathon dam H 1 23 is a similar lekwhos : height 24-7 cm. : 
—this last a misnomer, lor the dam is several representing a uomau at toilet, a mirror in her 
miles from the battlefield, to which some of the lighl hand . To right is a smalI table over 

excursionists thought that they were going! wh ich an alahastion is suspended : to the left 
There were an allegorical performance on the is a foldcd g annent . 

Akropolis. pei formances of the ' Antigone ' and of Xhe abovc are all three bv the painter of the 
Gluck's ‘ Orpheus ’ in the Odeion of Herodcs pvsis in Bowdoin College Beazlev. Ti p. 138 . 
Atticus. and ot that curious Cretan play of the H , l6 p a uIlite lekvthos: height 32 cm. A 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, about erfuch man and WO man stand to the left and right of a 
Mr. John Mavrogordato wrote in this Journal.- siave _ stde . on which thev are laving taeniae. 

‘ The Sacrifice of Abraham,' tollowed by that Jhe uoman ca r r i e s a basket. The outline and 
unique example ot the batyric drama, the details of lhe bodie3 , lhe stele and the basket 
‘Cyclops.' Four dinner-parties and a garden- arc in >cllow . the tacniac and somc mark ings 

— — on the stele in light grey. 

1 JHS lvi. 273. — 

2 JHS xlviii. 79-85, 94. 243-O. 3 jH$ lvi. 276. 

JHS. — VOL. LVII. G 
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The white lekythos was found in Athens in 
1821, and the three red -figured vases also in 
Athens, in 1823. They were nos. 6, 7, 9. and 12 
respectively of a collection presented in 1844 by 
the sixth Viscount Strangford, whose son, the 
Hon. G. A. F. P. S. Smythe, was then M.P. for 


Canterbury. They are here published by kind 
permission of Mr. H. T. Mead, custodian of the 
Beanev Institute. 

Godfrey G. Cook. 

91 Guilford St ., 

i r.c.i. 



Fig. 1. — Attic Lekythi in Canterbury. 
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Journal and Letters of Stephen MacKenna. 

Edited with a Memoir by E. R. Dodds. 

Pp. xviii T 330, with four illustrations. 

London : Constable and Co., Ltd., 1936. 

18^. 

Readers of Stephen MacKenna's Plotinus 
must often have wondered about the life and 
personality of a translator who seemed to be as 
unknown to professional scholars as to the English 
public at large. His name had appeared in no 
University Class Lists, and no one could say 
£ he was my pupil. 5 And yet he had written a 
translation of one of the most difficult of Greek 
authors, which all competent judges admitted to 
be a masterpiece. The veil has now been lifted 
by this deeply interesting volume w liich Pi ofessor 
Dodds has prepared with the help of other of 
MacKenna's friends. 

Stephen MacKenna was born in 1872. He 
was the son of an Irish soldier who after fighting 
for Garibaldi wrote romantic fiction for his liveli- 
hood. As the boy showed considerable literary 
gifts at his Catholic boarding-school, it was de- 
cided that he should read for a classical degree 
at London University. But unhappily its 
Intermediate Examiners were not satisfied with 
the English paper of a candidate who was to be. 
in the words of Sir John Squire, 4 one of the great- 
est prose- writers of our time.’ The consequences 
of this failure were serious, for, as Professor 
Dodds observes, 4 it robbed the young MacKenna 
of a training in method whose absence he felt 
cruelly in later life. 5 Giving up the idea of a 
University* degree, he entered a religious order, 
but soon left it, thinking the discipline absurd. 
He tv as then a bank clerk in Dublin for some six 
years, next a reporter for a London newspaper, 
and afterwards correspondent for an English 
Catholic newspaper in Paris, where he lived with 
Synge in considerable poverty. In 1897. fired 
with Philhellenic enthusiasm, he volunteered for 
service with the Greeks in their war against 
Turkey, but his amateur soldiering seems to 
have been amusing rather than warlike. After 
this episode he returned to journalism, and from 
1903 to 1907 was continental representative of 
the Xezu York World with an office in Paris, a fine 
flat and a handsome salary. ‘At this period 
MacKenna had his first and last taste of w hat is 


called success " He visited Russia and with 
Michael Davitt called upon Count Tolstoi, 
4 after which he never felt quite easy again about 
the doctrine trumpeted forth from that stagy 
shrine. 5 It w*as apparently in Russia that he 
began to feel interest in the Enneads. He bought 
editions of Plotinus in St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow’, and 4 at the beginning of 1907 we find him 
definitely contemplating the vast task of trans- 
lating the w hole of Plotinus for the first time into 
English. 5 A little earlier he had tried his hand 
at versions of Marcus Aurelius, the Menexenus 
and Pindar, and ‘ these early experiments seem 
to have brought home to him the inadequacy 
of his equipment as a scholar : his note-books 
show' him toiling at Greek irregular verbs and 
working through Goodwin's Moods and Tenses 
as he rushed about Europe to interview this and 
that political notability. 5 At about the same 
time he became profoundly dissatisfied with his 
journalistic W’ork and. writing in 1908, speaks of 
the need he feels * of having on the w*ork- table 
some piece of writing, serious and linked, w hich 
every day I might bring nearer to an end firmly 
set for some gravely formed purpose. 5 For 
twenty years Plotinus satisfied that need. At 
least from this period MacKenna was almost 
morbidly preoccupied with the question of style. 
’ In 1907 he set himself to learn to w rite, 5 and the 
Journal w hich belongs to the years 1907—9 reads 
rather like a series of literary exercises. It has 
not the vigour and spontaneity of the letters 
which fill nearly 200 pages of the book and are as 
admirable and entertaining a collection of corre- 
spondence as one has ever had the good luck to 
see. 

In 1908 MacKenna was back in Ireland, where 
he lived until 1913. acting as leader-writer for the 
Freeman s Journal, known as one of the most 
brilliant of Irish conversationalists, keenlv 
interested in Irish nationalism and the revival 
of Gaelic, and at intervals busy with Plotinus. 
It is noteworthy that Plotinus and the Gaelic 
League contended for the mastery’ of his will, 
and Plotinus won. Towards the end of 1908 
his translation of Ennead I. vi had been published 
as a separate booklet, and in 1912 Mr. E. R. 
subsequently Sir Ernest 1 Debenham, who W’as 
an entire stranger to MacKenna, but had ad- 
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mired the version, wrote to ask when the complete 
Plotinus might be expected. Had it not been for 
this inquiry the work might, or rather would, 
never have seen the light, for, as is well known. 
Sir Ernest financed the whole publication. 
Nothing can be more admirable than the tact 
and patience with which he handled MacKenna, 
proud, neurotic, despondent, often ill and har- 
assed by the long illness of a wife whom he deaily 
loved. The Plotinus was the fiuit of incredible 
travail — the publication of its five volumes was 
spread over thirteen years, from 1917 to 1930 — 
and even Professor Dodds is moved to ask whether 
it was worth the enormous price that was paid 
for it. * But two things are certain : it is a 
noble monument to an Irishman's courage, an 
Englishman’s generosity, and the idealismof both.' 

In 1924 MacKenna left Ireland for good and 
lived in self-chosen exile in various parts of the 
south of England, devoted to children, Buddhas, 
guitars, concertinas and a motor-tricycle. His 
last home was a workman's cottage near Cam- 
borne, where he lived on two pounds a week, 
gravely ill, but looking forward to the blossoming 
of his flaming scarlet magnolias f doesn't be 
mean rhododendions?) in the spring. But 
this he was never to see. Keeping his move- 
ments a secret, early in 1934 he entered a 
London hospital, where he died on March 
8th, without seeing any of his friends except 
one who discovered his address from his Cornish 
landlord. 

MacKenna's somewhat sad story has been 
written by Piofessor Dodds with deep feeling, 
which the reader cannot but share. But when he 
turns to the letters, he will find tefiesliment and 
enteitainment to the full — scintillating w it and at 
times a positively inspired silliness, jocular allu- 
sions to the exacting w Plotty,* much shrewd com- 
ment on literature and style 1 * The “ Thou 
wottedst notedst " style is not forgiven in heaven 
or on earth, and no hies will purge it’:, and 
thioughout an indomitable courage and common 
sense shining thiough all MacKenna's unhappi- 
nesses and quixotiies. He refused a gold medal 
ftom the Royal Irish Academy because he could 
accept no honour 'from a Society whose title 
seems to imply any connection between Ireland 
and the English throne ’ . It is somewhat of a 
mystery why MacKenna was ever drawn to the 
study of Plotinus, and on p. 69 Professor Dodds 
does his best with the difficult question. In one 
of his last letters he himself says, ‘ my conscience 
won't allow me to pass as a Plotinian : I loved 
the woik except for the awful strain of if , but I 
was never convinced bv the logic or the ethic of 
it.' ‘ " J- H. S. 


Index to The Palace of Minos. By Joan 
Evans, D.Litt., with special Sections classi- 
fied in detail and chronologically arranged, 
by Sir Arthur Evans, D.Litt., F.R.S., 
F.B.A. Macmillan and Co., 1936. Pp. 
vi ~ 22 i. 3 it. 6 d. 

This handsome volume is uniform w’ith the 
volumes to which it serves as a guide. An index 
of 221 pages seems a formidable affair, but here 
it has to serve a book in four volumes, or six 
parts, of nearly four thousand pages, and indeed 
the quantity and variety* of matter in The Palace 
of Jili nos demanded more than usually elaborate 
indexing. This Dr. Joan Evans has now* given 
us, with almost infinite labour and insight, and 
it is a real key to her brother’s great work. 
Among the entries of an ordinary index we find 
a number, marked A. E., bv Sir Arthur himself : 
Fiescoes: Pottery — this runs to fifty columns; 
Genii : Religion, and so on. In these 4 the 
received canons of index-making ’ have been set 
aside in favour of an k approximately chrono- 
logical succession.’ This is perhaps a bold 
departure, but the result amply justifies it. If 
the reader looks up the successive references 
under each of these headings, he gets an un- 
interrupted view of the whole development of his 
subject. A man who copied out the passages 
quoted would have in outline a series of treatises 
on Minoan frescoes, seal-stones, script, and so on 
for each of these headings. That the subject was 
constantly growing while the book was being 
written is an additional reason for these special 
entries. Of Dr. Joan Evans’ devoted labour 
hardly enough can be said: nor could anyone 
but a deeply skilled antiquary have carried 
through so heavy a task. We have now* a leal 
key to the door of the Labyrinth and a clue to all 
its windings. R, M. D. 

Excavations at Thermi in Lesbos. Bv 

Winifred Lamb. Pp. xii — 226 : 50 plates, 
7 plans, 61 figures. Cambridge University 
Press, 1936. £2 12 ?. 6 d. 

Schliemann's excavations introduced archae- 
ologists to a distinctive and highly specialised 
Anatolian culture, but left open many problems 
that could not be settled by finds from looted 
cemeteries or small-scale digs. The systematic 
exploiation over an area of 3500 sq. metres no 
areas are ever mentioned in the text!; of a 
succession of Bronze Age villages is the first 
effective contribution towards settling such 
problems scientifically. In particular the ‘ fi\e ’ 
successive Early Bronze Age ‘Towns’ ; Towns 
III and IV are each subdivided- reveal for the 
first time a picture of the background out of 
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which the familiar civilisation of Troy II 
developed, comparable in clarity to that view 
of Early Mi no an civilisation afforded by the 
excavations at Mochlos and Palaikastro. The 
well-known types of the mature phases fb and c) 
of Troy II are indeed conspicuously absent, and 
the subsequent Troadic phases down to L.M. Ill 
are represented only by fragmentary remains. 
Still, the ceramic parallelism between Thermi 
Towns III to V (phases B and C) on the one 
hand and Troy 4 I 5 and I la on the other is so 
close that, however repugnant the idea of a 
gap in an archaeological record may be to 
certain prehistorians, we have to admit that the 
occupation of this site w*as really interrupted at a 
point somewhere equivalent to Troy lib. (Since 
types oflate Troy II such as two-handled goblets 
are represented as far aw r av as Orchomenos on 
the one hand and Alisar on the other, they could 
hardly fail to have been represented so near 
home, had Thermi been occupied during the 
period of their currency.) We have accordingly 
to accept Phases B and C at Thermi as supple- 
ments to our know ledge of Troy I and Ila. while 
phase A denotes a stage of culture not hitherto 
recognised at Hissarlik. 

Unfortunately for the archaeologist, the 
Thermiotes were disgustingly self-sufficient. 
Certainly they were w'otking metal even before 
they built their first 4 Town 5 ^a crucible was 
found beneath the lowest floor level), and from 
Town I onwards occasionally used ornaments 
containing tin (a bronze pin is reported from 
Town I, a bracelet of twisted tin wire from 
Town IV). But on the whole they relied on 
local materials for everyday needs; stone and 
bone tools were common at all levels, and not 
even obsidian was utilised. The only manu- 
factured imports discovered were a few not very 
characteristic marble bowls, presumably Cy- 
cladic, from Towns I, II and III, and one or 
two other objects. Save for a small fragment 
from a face-urn in Town Y not a single dateable 
type actually imported is available to afford 
a precise synchronism with any foreign culture, 
so that we have to rely on the parallelism already 
mentioned. Thermi's direct contribution to the 
absolute chronology of A Vest Anatolia is just 
nil, but luckily that chronology is being satis- 
factorily settled by exca\ations at Troy and 
Alhar. as Miss Lamb explains. 

The impression pioduced by architecture and 
potteiy alike is one of continuous internal develop- 
ment. Throughout we find the same type of 
long rectangular houses on stone foundations : 
the herring-bone masonry which has well- 
known Troadic and Helladic analogies, but 


should also be compared with the plano-convex 
brickwork of Sumer) occurs both in I and in IV. 
But the area occupied varies, contracting after 
Ilia ; bothroi appear first in Ilia ; anticipations 
of the megaron type are noted in V, and this 
Town was certainly fortified. The same con- 
tinuity is illustrated by most of the relics. Well- 
developed stone battle-axes with a swelling round 
the shaft-hole occur in Town I as much as in 
Town V. Unperforated stone axes and adzes 
i in describing 4 celts 5 it would be w T ell to 
remember their function and call the specimens 
illustrated in fig. 55 adzes) ; pins with ornate 
heads of bone or metal are just as evenly dis- 
tributed, though copper bird-headed pins with 
parallels at Ghalandriani on Xaxos are confined 
to I. 

Practically only the pottery exhibits significant 
variations, but these do not constitute breaks in 
tradition. Miss Lamb recognises three classes. 
Class A is found in Towns I and II, and com- 
prises the best black polished ware, but also red 
ware; it may be decorated with bosses, ribs, 
ripples, incisions, punctures or white paint, and 
presents already a wide range of distinctively 
West Anatolian shapes such as the pyxis, the 
bowl with inverted rim, jugs with cut-away necks 
and tripod vessels. Class B in Towns III and 
IYa cairies on the old tiaclition, though the black 
and red vases are inferior and often blotchy, 
white paint is commoner than in A and ripple 
decoration rarer. The horned tubular lug 
distinctive of Troy I appears first in this phase, 
and vessels with human feet are peculiai to it. 
Finally, class C in Towns IVb and V reproduces 
the same forms in grey, brown and red fabrics 
that may be slipped. To this group belong 
winged amphorae precisely like those fiom 
Troy II, jugs with twisted handles and a sauce- 
boat. 

The Aegean paiallels to the pottery and other 
relics are discussed exhaustively in the text: the 
affinities of phases A and B at Thermi clearly lie 
at first wholely with Asia Minor . Yortan. Tioy, 
etc. . Only later *jugs J like 207 and 253, 
horned tubular lugs, and then the sauce-boat, 
etc. do we get significant parallels also in 
Macedonia and Mainland Greece. This demon- 
stration is important as establishing irreversibly 
the direction of relations between Anatolian and 
Early Helladic cultures. Danubian parallels 
are not cited, for the very good reason that 
significant analogies are missing in that quartci. 
Of ( out sc vases on human feet occur on Danubian 
II sites, and 4 socketed ladles ' like the crucible 
Xo. 31. 71 from Thermi III are common theie. 
But we look in vain for pedes tailed dishes such 
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as Schliemann allegedly found in Troy I and 
tankards that Frankfort regards as Danubian. 
It would be premature to say whether this 
deficiency means that the Anatolian elements 
in Danubian II are older than anything re- 
presented at Thermi (there is a pedes tailed dish 
from the * neolithic * level at Alisan or are later 
accretions. A genuinely Danubian element at 
Thermi is not detectable. The stone battle- 
axes for which Northern analogues are quoted 
are not Danubian, and cannot be derived from 
Jutland, on chronological grounds. Parallels 
from Early Dynastic levels at Tell Agrab and 
Kish in Mesopotamia can now be cited just as 
relevantly. 

The general effect of this admirably presented 
report is to enhance our estimate of West Anato- 
lian culture's age. Thermi I discloses a culture 
already fully developed in architecture and 
metallurgy and highly specialised in its ceramic 
repertory by 3000 b.c. It must have a long 
sei ies of precursors, to be sought, not in Europe, 
but in .\sia Minor. This demonstration reacts 
also on estimates of the antiquity of Cycladic 
culture which Aberg has so ingeniously chal- 
lenged— Cycladic imports in Thermi I pie- 
sumably imply a contemporary culture in the 
Islands. Yet Anatolian culttue as illustrated at 
Thermi seems incapable of development ; there 
at least its authois, instead of creating a new 
urban economy based on secondary industry 
and commerce to support a growing population 
'as the Minoans did 1 , let their numbers decline, 
and presumably sought outlets in migration. 
If this be true of other Anatolian sites — and the 
indications point that way — it will account for 
the supposed spread of Anatolians into Greece 
and for their cultural stagnation at home. 

It should be added that Miss Lamb's publica- 
tion is in every way a model work. The plans, 
on loose plates, are convenient and exhaustive, 
and supplemented by admirable photographs. 
All relevant objects, even of bone, are iliustiated 
by photographs and or drawings with sections 
added where necessary. Experts have con- 
tributed invaluable appendices on metallurev, 
geology and bones. But I cannot help feeling it 
a pity that the way the community got their 
livelihood should be mentioned only in an 
appendix. Y. G. C. 

Contro verses autour de Troie. Bv Charles 

Yellay. Pp. 176; 2 plans, 4 figs. Paris: 

Les Belles Lettres, 1936. 

Mr. Yellay consolidates his position. The 
Greek camp is still not at Besika (p. 5;. Did 
Homer know' its position? The Pergamum of 


Priam w'as not at Kara-Your, w'hich is too large 
[p. 13'', nor at Hissarlik, which is too small 
(passim . Blegen, Korakou , should have been 
consulted about Mycenaean Corinth (p. 63 j. 
not Strabo nor the English, though the latter 
have provided relevant information about Sparta 
and about Thermi in Lesbos, not far from 
Hissarlik. 

Xerxes (p. 80) and Alexander (p. 1031 visited 
Homeric Troy at 'lAecov Kcb^ri. Euripides, 
Lykurgus (p. 106 ' and others describe Troy as a 
deserted solitude, 4 tableau en disaccord mani- 
feste avec les hautes murailles d' Hissarlik. 
intactes a tous les veux. 5 Mr. Yellay has 
forgotten that Schliemann dug them up. 

In Xouveaux Aspects de la question de Troie , Mr. 
Yellay thought the internal w alls of Hissarlik II 
unsuitable for a city. The Greeks made them 
inside the wall of their polyandrion (Hissarlik II, 
fortification wall ■ and fortified it with the big 
wall 1 Hissarlik YI, Dorpfeld-. To please Miss 
Lamb fp. 43). he now modifies this theory. 
Hissarlik II w as, after all, a city, probably built 
by Cretan immigrants fp. 44) about 2000 b.c. 
The Greeks found it w hen making their military 
platform p. 16 1 and utilised it for their poly- 
andrion. No evidence is offered for either Middle 
Minoans or a military platform at Hissarlik. To 
Mr. Scott's objection 'p. 37) that it is a large 
building programme for a truce of a few' hours, 
Mr. Yellay replies that the time of the truce is 
unspecified ; it may have been ten days or more. 
Besides, we must remember that the programme 
is now reduced, only Troy III-YIIa Blegen) 
and two miles of wall to the sea, in addition to 
collecting the corpses and baking them in the 
ovens found by Mr. Blegen ipp. 145-6). It is 
surprising that Mr. Yellay noticed the ovens, 
for he did not consult Mr. Blegen's plans (p. 94), 
because there was nothing left for Mr. Blegen to 
excavate. 

Mr. Yellay should see that 4 nothing ' tor 
himself, the army of vase-menders, the tons of 
pottery. Let him measure it, weigh it, date it. 
Then let lum go on to Bali Dagh and find more 
and better pottery, with wider foreign contacts, 
before he writes his next book. 

S. B. 

’HTOpcoTiKoc! v Epeuvai I ; — e H dvaaKa<pq Tfjs 

Aco 5 cbvt]s. By D. Evaxgelides. Pp. 76; 

28 plates. Jannina, 1936. 

This volume cannot be the final report on the 
new excavations at Dodona, so it is possible to 
plead for new' illustrations and a somewhat 
different treatment in the final publication. The 
prehistoric pottery found at Dodona was rough, 
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and cannot yet be placed in any existing category. 
The division suggested by the author into 
decorated and undecorated vases may leave the 
rims in one category and the bases in another. 
As the deposit was only 0*40-0-60 m. deep, it is 
possible that it may have belonged to squatters of 
different periods. Therefore it is important to 
know what sherds come from the same area. 
Section drawings of rims of unknown diameter 
and uncertain inclination are not valuable. 
Nos. 5, n, 9 (p. 202^ may be neolithic, and so 
may the base No. 32 (p. 203' figured as a rim. 
Section drawings, and not photographs, should 
be made of bases. Any shapes which can be 
connected with 4 pellet 9 ware (pis. 6 and 7 > 
would be particularly valuable. An amphora in 
this ware has been found in Ithaca. 

The handles figured on pi. 3a (p. 199, top) 
seem to be plain round handles, not 4 wish-bone 5 
handles, which are to be seen on pi. 2 p, and on 
pi. 5a. Mr. Evangelides need not therefore be 
taken seriously when he suggests that we should 
derive the 4 hall-mark of Macedonia ’ from 
Epiros (p. 209;. A similar misconception leads 
him to think that the handle on pi. 2 p is Minyan 
(p. 198V The conclusion to be drawn from this 
prehistoric settlement is the poverty of its 
inhabitants. 

Some of the bronzes found are interesting or 
beautiful, and deserve better illustrations. The 
painting out of the backgrounds of bronze statu- 
ettes is to be deplored. No. 1 (pi. 12) is close to 
a geometric statuette found at Polis Ithaca, which 
belongs to a cast tripod-cauldron. There is a 
tantalising description of two objects, nos. 42 
and 43, p. 234, pi. 21 p 25, 26, which seems to be 
handles of hammered tripod-caldrons, made to 
imitate cast handles. Moreover, they are said 
to be silver-plated. \ No. 2 is a warrior represented 
with leather flaps attached to his cuirass. 
Good evidence is given by A. Hagemann 
( Griechische Panzerung , p. 17) that this fashion 
began about 490 B.c. I should like to see the 
rest of the handle no. 12 ' pi. 1 8 p, y > ending in 
rams’ heads. The following should be grouped 
together as probably belonging to tripod-stands — 
no. 5 (pi. 1903; cf. the stand from Metapontum 
in Berlin. Fiihret, pi. 18) ; no. 8 ;pl. 19 p 14; cf, 
the stand from Trebenishte; : no. 51 (pi. 19 p 
26); no. 56 I pi. 20 a 1): no. 58 rpl. 20 a j). 
Nos. 26, 27 (pi. 20 p 8, 10, are handles of kotylai. 
Cup handles, nos. 28, 29 (pi. 20 p 13, 17). 
Kantharos handles on pi. 20 p 12 which 
probably joins 19), 9, 15, 9: pi. 21 p 8. 

The most interesting of the epigraphical finds 
is the question of Aeschylinos no. 9 whether 
it would be a good thing to go to the Tisates in 


Adria, but the oracle replied, 4 Do not sail ’ 
(cf. nos. 13 and 35). No. 9 must be referred to 
the site near the mouth of the Po see R. Schone, 
Le Antkhita del Museo Bocchi di Adria , . Partsch 
(RE 1, 41 7^ did not think that 'ASpias 

referred to a gulf or a sea ^p. 253). There was a 
Tisia in Bruttium in the time of Hannibal 
,App. Hann. 44 . We mav hope that further 
study may clear up moie of the obscurities. 
The name of the festival Naa ,p. 249- is well 
attested (see ref. Dow. Hesperia , iv. p. qo, no. 38 . 

S. B. ^ 

Corinth, Vol. Ill, Part II. The Defences 
of Acrocorinth and the Lower Town. 

By Rhys Carpenter and Antoine Bon, 
with contributions bv A. W. Parsons. 
Pp. xvi — 313: 242 text illustrations and 
10 plates; folding-map in pocket. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press. 
1936. 

In his acknowledgments at the beginning of this 
volume Dr. Rhys Carpenter mentions the names 
of several others who assisted him, besides Mr. 
A. W. Parsons, and a work which depends so 
largely on architectural drawings and photo- 
graphs is bound to be one of collaboration. 
The material is comprised in two sections — 
Classical and Mediaeval — dealt with respectively 
by Dr. Carpenter and M. Bon. The work of the 
classical period is ananged undei three headings 
— The Classical Fortifications of Acrocorinth, 
the City Walls of Corinth, and the Long Walls 
to the Gulf. The work of the so-called , 
mediaeval period is also subdivided into three, 
of which only the first two — Bvzantine and 
Frankish — are strictly mediaeval, the third 
division being Turkish and Venetian. 

Dr. Carpenter concludes against the existence 
of Mycenaean or Helladic walling on At 10- 
corinth pp. 30-7 . both from character of 
masonry and lack of pottery evidence. He 
certainly might appear to be right from the 
illustrations which he gives figs. 24-31 of 
irregular masonry in large blocks. He extends 
his argument note on p. 341 to a doubt about 
the Pelargikon and other ancient walls on the 
Athenian Actopolis being pre-rlassical. In 
the absence of anv comprehensive studv of 
Mycenaean and sub-Mycenaean walling, as 
such, on known prehistoric sites, Dr. Carpenter's 
conclusion that there is no walling earlier than 
the seventh century b.c. on Acrocorinth should 
be accepted as most piobable, but it is time that 
responsible publications became more know- 
ledgeable in the definitions of masonry. The 
wall in fig. 18 is described on p. 24 as L accurately 
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fitted poros ashlar,’ but such a wall as this is 
quite clearly squared rubble, as a wall can only 
be called 4 ashlar 5 that is of perfectly fitted 
blocks, which is dressed on the face to the 
finest finish that the stone can take. The title 
‘ ashlar polygonal 9 of the wall in fig. 29 is 
frankly absurd, as this wall is built of stones that 
are not dressed or perfectly trued on any surface, 
and it is not much beyond random- rubble. 

Following on Mr. Parsons' discourse on the 
Long Walls to the Gulf, Dr. Carpenter gives a 
valuable chronological summary of the historic 
facts about the classical walling on p. 126. 
Some page-referencing in this summary would 
be useful. 

The 4 Mediaeval ? Section is treated with equal 
thoroughness, and the excellent account of the 
periods 1204-1460, and 1458-1821, with seven- 
teenth-century illustrations, is particularly 
welcome. 

The architectuial drawings throughout are 
thoroughly competent, but a few minor points 
might be noted. There is no indication of 
whether fig. 83c is a plan or a section. The 
curious method of hatching the wall-blocks in 
figs. 48—51 is distinctly puzzling in the last- 
mentioned figure. The technique of the 
4 panelled . . . broad strip ' on p. 13 might have 
been explained by a geometrical drawing, as 
parallels elsewhere are cited. The * cross 
sections ’ in figs. 104 and 130 and in pi. VII are 
really 4 long sections/ as the axis of a gateway is 
at right angles to the direction of the wall in 
which it is placed. Neither plan nor long 
section ' s ic is given of the important gateway in 
fi^. 104. There is no elevation of the interesting 
reai -wall opening of the 4 Second Gate’ ('see 
fig. 1 14 . and the plan of this gateway on pi. VI, 
besides having no north point, is obscure. It is 
not mentioned on p. 262 if the 4 annular vault 5 
a term that should be explained, as it is unusual 
shown in fig. 216 was originally intended to be 
closed at the top. There is apparently a crack 
in one of the long voussoirs of the arch shown in 
fig, 108. and. if so, it might have been mentioned. 

Aciocorinth as a whole is fullv planned, the 
large folding-map which also has contour lines') 
being most comprehensive and thorough, but 
the lack of a map showing the hill site in relation 
to the Long Walls to the Gulf is a serious 
omission : and indeed one would like to see the 
whole of the woik which is described shown bv a 
key map in relation to the city site of Corinth and 
the Isthmus, as there are historical references to 
tlie stiategic \alue of the latter. That there was 
a definite relationship in classical times between 
the Rock and the City is made abundantly clear 


in the book, and the Peirene spring had its 
source in Acrocorinth. 

The book, like all the other Corinth publica- 
tions, is finely produced, and the photographic 
illustrations are worthy of all praise. The Index 
of Proper Names is a good feature. The general 
( 4 Analytic ’) Index is under grouped headings, 
and this system has certain advantages. The 
headings 4 City Wall ’ ip. 304; and 4 Long Walls 
to Lechaeum ’ (p. 306) might have been in 
laiger type, as they represent important sub- 
sections of the text. In the 4 Contents ' these 
sub-sections might have been mentioned, with 
page references, to make them consistent with 
the classical section. There are two Appendices 
— A, 4 The North-East Sector of the City Wall/ 
and B, * A Chamber Tomb with Stone Funeral 
Bed from the Fifth Century b.c/ Architectural 
draw ings of the latter, by Dr. Stillwell, are given 
on pis. IX and X. T. F. 

II Tempio e l’Altare di Apollo a Cirene. 

By Luigi Pernier. Pp. vi, 152: 126 text 

figures and 1 2 plates, 2 in colour. Bergamo : 

Istituto Italiano d’arti grafiche, 1935. 

This monograph by Prof. Pernier, excellently 
written, illustrated and produced, is exceedingly 
important as the authoritative account of w hat 
must always be most fascinating to the student of 
classical architecture — an archaic Doric temple ; 
and the first 4 Apollonion ’ at Cyrene is placed 
by the author, with Prof. Weickert concurring, 
as a foundation of the end of the seventh century 
b.c., though the structure proper belonged to the 
sixth century. It is therefore one of the earliest 
Doric temples known, of which theie are 
standing remains — earlier, as is pointed out, 
than any of the Sicilian Doric temples. The 
temple had an opisthodomos, but no pronaos, 
and the author cites Weickei f s opinion that this 
was a 4 Giaeco-oriental 9 form pre-dating one 
believed to be peculiar to Magna Grecia and 
Sicily. Fortunately, fragments of capital exist 
which enabled the profile of its most essential 
parts to be drawn accurately ''see fig. 36’!. 
We aic thus aware that it had the heavy-bowl 
foim of echinus that we find at Metaponto. 
The very top of this is gone, but it can be 
restored -with approximate accuracy. The 
annulets — three boldly-projecting convex head- 
ings— -and the beginning of the neckings curve 
fortunately exist. The other facts 'except the 
spacing and the frieze shown in the restora- 
tion on PL X are apparently assumptions, but 
the remains of complete triglyph blocks are 
most valuable. The details can be studied in 
fig. 40. The glyphs are slightly flatter than right 
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angles, and the tops are normal in front elevation. 
The undercut, with its sweeping curve., is of great 
interest. Other important fragments of the first 
temple are from the internal colonnades i'of 
which there are several long fluted monoliths', 
the acroteria, the antefixae, the marble tiles, and 
the relief sculpture. Apparently the whole of 
the setting out of the ground plan can be made out 
(see pis. IV and VIII), and we can see that the 
temple was of normal proportions (n X 6 in 
columns), and was some 16 metres 'about 
55 feet) wide on the top step. From the evidence 
of the internal columns, it is probable that the 
columns of the peristyle are correctly restored as 
belonging to the considerably diminished but 
relatively slender type like those of Athena 
Pronaia at Delphi. 

There were two later rebuildings, the evidences 
of which are fully described and illustiated. 
The second 'Or Hellenistic j temple belonged to 
the fourth century b.c., and was destroyed by 
fire in 1 17 a.d. The third temple was a work of 
the second and third centuries a.d., but was still 
essentially Greek in feeling. The very useful 
chronological summary on p. 141 gives all the 
facts. 

Like the competent excavator he is, Prof, 
Pernier goes fully into the successive investiga- 
tions of the temple between 1913 and 1934. 
A short section of the work is devoted to the altar 
/ giande altare dell' Apollonion which was 
also a work of the fourth century b.c. The 
indices are excellent. T. F. 

Eleusis : a guide to the excavations and 
Museum. By K. Kourouniotes. Trans- 
lated by O. Broxeer. (Ancient Cities and 
Museums of Greece , 2.) Pp. 127: 71 figs, 

and a map. Athens: The Archaeological 
Society, 1936. 

Dr. Kourouniotes has written a very pleasant 
guide to Eleusis. With the help of a very good 
plan and some useful lettered photographs, he 
makes his desciiption of the ruins perfectly clear. 
This is prefaced by a sketch of the history of the 
site and a note on the Mysteries, which are just 
what the uninstructed tourist wants to give life 
and interest to what he is going to see. The 
translation shows too strong: an impress of the 
original Greek to be pleasing, and it is obvious 
that its author had no opportunity to correct the 
proofs. J. P. D. 

Pausanias a Delphes. Bv Georges Daux. 
Pp. ii — 203 ; 9 plates, 6 figs. Paris: 

A. Picard. 1936. 

This book was, we presume, 4 written * in the 
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destiny of Delphi. It is one of the inevitable 
consequences of the intensive study of the site. 
It has, however, a general rather than a specially 
Delphic value: for in it Pausanias is as it were 
put on his trial, and the verdict returned gives 
us the measure of trust that we may place in his 
descriptions. .As a result of M. Daux's investi- 
gations we learn that, though we may think 
Pausanius stupid, though his vanity may have 
kept him from spoiling what he thought was a 
work of literature by the insertion of a proper 
number of sign-posts and topographical indica- 
tions, yet he was perfectly honest. He did see 
with his own eyes whatever he says he saw. He 
described things in the order in which he saw 
them. 

In these pages he is cleared completely from 
the suspicion that he had incun ed, through 
omitting the mention of any object more recent 
than 260 b.c., of having copied the work ot an 
earlier tourist compiled at about that date. 

His omission of all late monuments is explained 
as due to the fact that he was an antiquary 
interested in the ancient history of independent 
Gieeee, the comparatively modern had no appeal 
for him. Of works of art he had no appreciation, 
and he had no aichaeological knowledge or 
interest in the development or evolution ot 
artistic forms that might have led him to compare 
the older with more recent dedications. More- 
over he was a pious antiquary. It was the 
dva 5 rjpcn-a in the sanctuary that interested him, 
the evidences of piety towards the god. And 
M. Daux show s that from this point of view’ there 
is a difference between old offerings like the 
Bull of Gorcyra and the statues oi rich Aetolians 
and Hellenistic princes which are ecidence of 
human vanity rather than of piety 7 , a difference 
sufficiently fundamental to ac r ount for Pausanias’ 
omissions. 

The book is prefaced by a text with a trans- 
lation lacing, the commentary checks each 
statement by the archaeological evidence, and 
a final chapter is devoted to Pausanias’ method, 
motives and literary style. There is a bibli- 
ography, an adequate plan and some photographs 
very well reproduced. J. P- D. 

Eriihe Griechische Sagenbilder. By R. 

Hampe. Pp. 1 12: 42 plates, 31 figures in 

text. Athens : Deutsches Archaologisches 

Institut, 1936. 

The heterogeneous but eminently interesting 
contents of this book are linked together either 
bv their association with Boeotia or bv their 
date: the ninth, eighth and seventh centuries. 
Part I deals with the scenes engraved on fibulae : 
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Part II with Boeotian geometric and sub- 
geometric pottery and with certain early 
statuettes: Part III with the mythological and 
literary aspect of the subjects: Part IV with 
the pithoi ornamented by pictures in relief. 

The fibulae decorated with human figures,, 
animals and the like take an important place in 
early art because they are more lively, un- 
expected and spontaneous than most other 
products of the period. Dr. Hampe assigns to 
Boeotia both the lunate fibulae, Blinkenberg’s 
group IX, and the fibulae with large catch 
plates belonging to Blinkenberg’s eighth group ; 
indeed, he succeeds in demonstrating that the 
two types might come from the same workshop. 
Evidence of origin is given by graves rather than 
by sanctuaries, and here we are faced by a 
problem which he fully recognises : the earliest 
fibulae come only from graves in Attica, while 
the later fibulae, far more numerous, come 
chiefly from Boeotian graves. Hence the older 
name 4 Attico-Boeotian ’ for which he sub- 
stitutes 4 Boeotian.’ Four main stylistic groups 
are distinguished, each work of one workshop 
or of one hand. The specimens are well re- 
produced, some for the first time, and a catalogue 
will be found at the end of the book. 

In the delicate task of dating the fibulae, we 
receive some help from the grave contexts, but 
less than we should expect, so that much depends 
on the evidence of style. This is the pretext for 
discussions on the Boeotian vases and on the 
statuettes, discussions which are so useful that 
even without pretext they would have been 
welcome. Dr. Hampe’s aim is to emphasise 
the points of contact between statuettes, vases and 
fibulae, and to group the objects in a coherent 
chronological series, checked where possible by 
reference to fabrics which, like the Corinthian 
and Proto-Attic, can be dated with greater 
certainty. The Boeotian vases of the geometric 
and subgcomctiic peiiods are not always easy 
to isolate from the Euboean and Cycladie, but 
the difficulty will be lessened in the future, thanks 
to the analysis which they receive here and to the 
illustrations of reliable specimens. The i elation 
in which they stand to the fibulae is close enough 
to justify some useful comparisons, though the 
difference in technique, necessitating different 
conventions, prevents many of the parallels 
cited from being obvious. Can the very primitive 
fibula, no. toy on pi. 1 6, really belong to the 
same stage of development as the sophisticated 
amphora, no. a on pi. 18 ? 

Still farther removed from the fibulae are the 
statuettes, some Attic, some Peloponnesian, one 
East Greek, which must themselves first be 


dated and then used as guides. The subject is 
still controversial : there is a difference of a 
century between the years to which Dr. Hampe 
and Dr. Kunze {AM. lv, 1930, pp. 141 ff . ■ 
assign the ivory figure from the Dipylon, and the 
verdicts of these two authorities rarely coincide. 
But the dates Dr. Hampe proposes for manv of his 
examples are convincing, and even those scholars 
who question his conclusions in detail will 
appreciate his sound and sympathetic knowledge 
of the traditions of geometric and subgeometric 
art. 

The account of the subjects chosen by the 
Boeotian craftsmen to engrave on their fibulae, 
or represent plastically on their pithoi, gives the 
book its title. These subjects appear to be 
influenced by tlie Iliads and to consist of heroic 
or mythological scenes, almost to the exclusion 
of scenes from even'd ay life. 

It is obviously not possible to give an adequate 
account of a publication which is so many-sided. 
Each section is in itself a valuable contribution, 
methodically arranged and easy to read, while the 
combined whole should take its place among 
the most important works on the geometric and 
subgeometric periods. Our only complaint is 
that the author does not pay it the compliment 
of writing an index, which the varied nature ot 
the material demands and a book as excellent 
as this richly deserves. W. L. 

Altsamisclie Standbilder III. By Ernst 
Bcschor. Pp. 62, 40 plates. Berlin, 
Archaologisches Institut des Deutschen 
Reiches: Gebr. Mann, 1935* 10 rfU 

Xow that the last instalment of this series has 
appeared, we realise more clearly than ever how- 
far our knowledge of early Greek art has pro- 
gressed in the last ten years. In 1927. for in- 
stance, theories as to the archaic schools of 
sculpture were to a large extent hypothetical 
because, with few- exceptions, there were not 
sufficient examples of the same style from the same 
site to provide reliable evidence for attributions. 
During the decade between then and now we 
have been suddenly enriched, since definite 
information on one of the chief schools of the 
Peloponncse has been supplied by the excavations 
at Perachora, while that important centre of 
East Greek art concerning which literary 
iccords are particularly suggestive has been 
amply illustrated by the products of the cxca\a- 
tions and studies of the German Institute in 
Samos. 

Certainly Professor Buschoris third volume, 
which cannot profitably be read without the 
other two, brings vividly before us the diversity 
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of subject which the Samian artist could create, 
and his mastery of various materials. Of 
bronze is the already famous flute-player, here 
published in detail ; of stone (what kind ? ) 
is the most beautiful of the sandalled feet (Pis. 
1 58-9) ; of terracotta the kneeling figures 
(fragmentary in Samos but supplemented by a 
complete specimen from Rhodes') : of ivory the 
splendid early lion’s head. Nor did the artist 
hesitate to experiment with figuies in lively 
motion, not only on a small scale in bronze, but 
on a surprisingly large scale in stone. Scarcely 
less adventurous in the grouping of two or more 
figures, he advanced from the stage where meie 
juxtaposition was enough, as in the Geneleos 
group, to that where the participators are in 
contact, as in the struggle for the tripod, and 
finally — though here the evidence is incomplete — 
rose to a conception as complex as the carrying 
of one person by another. 

Much of the Samian sculpture survives only in 
fragments, in the study of which we get peculiar 
pleasure from observing the skill with which 
Professor Buschor reconstructs the whole from 
the part. 

The last section of the book is, on the whole, 
the most appealing. Here are the animals : 
among others, the frog sitting, stout but decora- 
tive, on a lion’s-head w ater-spout ; the head of a 
shy and lovely deer with the veins carefully 
modelled in bronze ; and one of the nicest dogs 
that ancient art has produced. Much discern- 
ment and appreciation went to their making, an 
obvious enjoyment has inspired their description, 
and all these things will be remembered by the 
reader with gratitude. \V. L. 

Die antiken Skulpturen der Ermitage. Vol. 
III. By Oskar Wald hauer. Pp. 85 : 44 
plates and 107 figures in the text. Berlin 
and Leipzig : Walter de Gruyter and Go., 
1936. 

This third volume completes the late Dr. 
Waldhauer's catalogue of the sculptures of the 
Hermitage. The text now* contained in 
volumes II and III was originally intended for 
one volume, and had been completed by him 
some yeais ago. Later a division was made: 
the last part follows the second after some delay, 
and Dr. Kurt Gebauer has therefore added 
references to recent literature, without, however, 
revising the text. 

The remainder of the collection contains few* 
surprises and, to modern eyes, displays little of 
beauty, though something of archaeological 
interest. For example, the replica of the 
Barberini suppliant ^261), never of much merit. 


is now a wreck, weathered, damaged, restored : 
but Hauser was able to suggest from it that the 
object held in the right hand was a snake. 
Waldhauer follows him and makes a plausible 
identification — an Erinys. 

But there are pleasing pieces too : 259, a triple 
Hecate, slight, but so fresh as to make one think 
it close to Alcamenes: 270 from Olbia) claimed 
as an original of the late fifth century and 
certainly resembling the basis of Xemesis : and 
336, a small but pretty fragment of an original 
head, perhaps late fifth rather than mid fourth 
century: 334, too, resembles Berlin K 173 
(Blumel, Katalog IV, p, 36- rather than the 
s matron from Herculaneum/ and so should be 
the copy of a work of 400 B.c. or thereabouts, 
possibly even earlier. 247 is a rare, I think 
unique, fourth-century type of goddess, draped, 
but holding her bi easts, and 275 is an interesting 
seated Hygieia. There is much also, not sur- 
passing in beautv or interest, of which an 
authoritative publication is nevertheless welcome : 
and to have the whole of this remote collection, 
for Russia still is remote for most scholars, thus 
properly photographed and described, is most 
useful. The illustrations, both half-tone and 
collotype, are of very high quality. 

B. A. 

Grieksche Ceramiek. By C. W. Luxsingh 
Scheurleer. Pp. 208 : 5b plates. Rotter- 
dam : Xijgh and van Ditmar, 1936. 

Dr. Scheurleer's published work on Greek an 
is distinguished and his collection, former Iv in 
the Carnegielaan Museum at the Hague and 
now* at Amsterdam, is w ell known. The book is 
w ell illustrated, and a number of the pictures are 
new* or at least have not yet penetrated into the 
standard works. The following are notable : 
figs. 12 and 14. Cretan situla and pithos: fig. 44. 
Early Attic fragment with Menclaus and riders 
at Halle : fig. 47, Sophilus fragment with the 
games of Patroclus : fig. 50, krater by Lydos in 
Xew* York : fig. 70, fragment of Caeretan hydiia 
with the embassy to Achilles: fig. 99. detail of 
late white lekythos: fig. 10 1. bilingual aryballos 
by the Eretria painter: fig. 111. Tarentine 
fragment with perspective drawing of palace. 
It is convenient to have pictures of these im- 
portant pieces collected in one work. The 
text deals first with uses of vases and technique, 
and then gives an historical account from the 
geometric period to Roman imperial times, 
ending with chapters on bucchero vases, vases 
in fayeirce and plastic vases. Dr. Schculeer 
has written a careful text in which he describes 
all the various groups of vases, gives their dates, 
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and discusses the problems connected with them. 
It is remarkable how many individual vases he 
manages to mention in a small space and how 
much of the recent literature he manages to 
quote. The book is a very sane and useful 
account of Greek vases, and gives students in 
addition the necessary signposts for fuither 
study. An English translation Mould fill a 
long-felt want. T. B. L. W. 

Aryballoi and Figurines from Rhitsona. 

By P. X. Ure. Reading University Studies. 

Pp. 107 — xii: 21 plates, 9 figs. Cambridge 

University Press, 1934. 

This book carries on the Rhitsona tradition. 
Theoretically it is an admirable thing to put 
down everything, since every act of selection 
must betray, however slightly, the author’s 
prejudices. In fact, however, we are but human, 
and the whole tiuth about Rhitsona is more than 
most mortals can digest. Intrinsically there is 
scarcely an object chronicled in this volume which 
is worth looking at twice, and not many that are 
worth looking at once. The whole interest of 
these graves lies in the fact that they render 
possible a more precise dating for the smaller 
and cheaper Corinthian pots, which, being 
widely distributed, are themselves impoitant 
lor the elating and relating of better things. 
The material then is important, and a careful 
publication of it is desirable. Professor Ure's 
work is very careful, but some of that care would 
have been better directed to the problem of 
selection. Selection no doubt implies some loss, 
but when completeness renders a book un- 
readable, the loss is gi cater. For there is matter 
of real interest buried here. The book was 
largely written before the appearance of Payne's 
A ecfocoi inthia and the conclusions were arrived 
at independently of that work. Piofessor Ure 
has carefully related his conclusions to Payne's, 
and where he diffeis from him shows good reason. 
Payne, as Professor Uie justly say*, dealt with 
these small vases only as an incidental part of his 
larger study, and this detailed consideration of 
them makes a valuable scholium to Payne's 
work. The evidence ot these graves points to an 
earlier dating, or at least an earlier demise, for 
many tvpes. and Piofessor Ure adduces material 
from otliei sites to support this view. Other 
interesting points aie the late survival of ‘ Argive 
Monochrome,' appearing in graves dated by 
L re to c. 590-- 70 b.c., and the late appearance 
of primitive Boeotian figuiines of ’ Geometric 3 
tvpe. w hich do not begin before the sixth centurv. 
The backgrounds of the photographs arc almost 
all painted out— a prar tire not really justified 


by the aesthetic unimportance of the material ; 
the cantharoi pi. XI, for instance, would look 
quite nice if properly presented. These two 
vases, by the way, are certainly, as Payne said, 
imitations of Attic, and cannot, as Professor Ure 
suggests, s derive directly from Corinth.' That 
might possibly be maintained for the padded 
dancers, but the lions and sirens are closely 
Atticizing in every detail and quite remote from 
Corinthian. M. R. 

Red-figured Athenian Vases in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. By Gisela M. 
A. Richter. With eighty-three drawings 
by Lixdsley F. Hall. Yol. I. pp. xlvii -f- 
249; 33 figs. Yol. II, 181 plates. 

This book sets out in the first place to be a text 
to drawings and photographs of the better Attic 
red-figure vases in Yew’ York ; in the second to 
be a geneial history of Attic red-figure vase- 
painting. Miss Richter's previous siudies in 
this field make our expectations high, and they 
are not disappointed. First as a catalogue : 
there is a small photograph giving the shape of 
each complete vase — these all collected at the 
end — and a drawing or photograph of each 
scene. We are told that 4 drawings have been 
made only of those scenes which could not be 
properly appreciated in photographs because of 
their state of preservation or their pronounced 
curvature. 5 All the same, in some cases supple- 
mentary photographs w'ould have been nice, and 
in a few’ — e.g . the Thamyras hydria no. 162 — - 
a drawing w’ould have made the composition 
more intelligible. This principle, however, 
would lead to the indefinite enlargement of a 
book of already piincely proportions. The 
quality of Mr. Hall's drawings is very high, 
though, like Reichhold's, they occasionally lack 
spontaneity — perhaps the inevitable result of 
such strenuous accuracy. A searching test can 
be put on him by a comparison of his drawing of 
the Meletos Painter's old warrior fpl. ii8> with 
the well-known detail photograph, e.g. Pfuhl, 
fig. 496. He stands it well ; the fine lines seem 
a shade less sure in the drawing, and the extra- 
01 dinary sadness of the expression is less im- 
mediately striking, so that one becomes more 
conscious of the almost caricatured features, 
but this is a peculiarly hard example. He is at 
his best where his originals are most quietly 
and nobly classical — his splendid draw ings of the 
gieat Methyse and Persephone craters carry 
complete conviction. The standard of photo- 
graphy and reproduction is of course equally 
high. Plate 37, however, should surely be 
placed at a different angle: the ground-line 
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shows wliat the artist intended, even if it makes 
Herakles lean rather sharply forward. The 
present arrangement would appear grotesque 
if more of the small figure weie preserved. Miss 
Richter’s text to the illustrations is a model. 
Each vase is fully but succinctly described, with 
a date and where possible an ascription, and 
there is an analysis of the style of each artist 
represented. These analyses are sensitive and 
valuable, though Miss Richter is perhaps too 
widely appreciative. The ' singular charm * of 
pi. 48 escapes me, and if one wastes such terms 
on this kind of work, one has nothing left to say 
about such enchanting pieces as the amorous 
cups of the Kiss Painter 'pi. 8) and Makron 
(pis. 51-54^, the Pan Painter's Ganymede 
(pi. 69;, the Akestorides Painter's young lyrist 
(pi. 107'- or the sub-Meidian aryballos with 
romping children and a puppy pi. 16 D. Like- 
wise to describe pi. 94 as *' grandly conceived and 
finely w’orked 9 is to debase a phrase that might 
fitly be applied to the Methyse crater <pl. 109 > 
or to the wonderful vase (pi. 124' with the 
return of Persephone. In dealing with a collection 
of this quality one could and should keep a 
very high standard. On the other hand, 
though Makron does sometimes draw hands 
clumsily, it is unkind to say so three times. 
Difficulties of interpretation are never shirked 
and often elucidated. I list a few' queries, with 
one or two false references. P. 35 : the signed 
vase in Berlin is a pelike, not an amphora. 
P, 60 : * Herakles ... is about to give young 
Klytios ... a crushing blow' 5 ; surely the blow 
has already been given, and the boy is falling 
stunned — note the parted lips and upturned eye. 
P. 83 : references to the Antiphon Group : add 
Beazley. Der Kleophradesmah) , p. 16, where the 
Antiphon Painter is shown to have probably been 
influenced by the Kleophrades Painter. P. 1 1 8 f. , 
no. 88 : Jason and the Golden Fleece : Miss 
Richter takes this vase for a regular heroic 
scene, possibly inspired by a tragedy, while the 
Bologna vase by the same hand, with a satvr in 
place of Jason, is a parody possibly inspired by a 
satyric drama. The mesquin, capering figure 
of the hero she regards as * that rare thing in 
Greek art — an individualised human being,' 
adding that his insignificance is 4 an effective 
foil for the dragon and the goddess. 9 True, but 
the effect is comic, I think intentionally. I 
cannot see the vase as the serious original 
of the Bologna parody — both seem to me 
parodies. The satyr on the Bologna vase is 
amusing -napa TrpcaoDKt^v : one expects a 
Hyperion. The Jason on the Xew Yoik vase is 
amusing for the same reason : he makes no 


contrast to the satyr. One small point : Jason, 
like the satyr, is infibulated — surely not done 
among heroes. The question is puzzling, but I 
do not feel that the simple antithesis, Xew York 
serious — Bologna comic, is satisfactory. P. 143, 
note 2 : for 5 pi. 170/ read 4 p. 308. fig. 148 text 
to pi. 170.’ P. 162, note 6: for * p. 31 . . . 
pi. 4 J read * p. 65 . . . pis. 17-18.* P. 164. no. 
130 (departure scene : 4 his friend Antimachos . , . 
holds helmet and shield in readiness. 9 But the 
shield is not in readiness : it is hung on his back, 
w'ith a string across his chest to keep it in place — 
he is the squire, who is going to carry it till it is 
wanted. P. 174. note 9. -n-tpipapLSss : may not one 
point of Kephisodoros's line be the joke, popular 
at many periods, about servant-girls these days 
putting on airs and dressing smarter than their 
mistresses? P 196. no 135: 4 each wears a 
shaggy garment - uc:Aacot6s x it< H «' Surelv they 
are rather, as Miss Richter describes them 
above, b satyis covered with white fleece. 5 Xo 
doubt, as the inscription implies, the picture w as 
inspired by a theatrical representation, but the 
artist has drawn not dressed-up actors but old 
satyrs in their natural state. 

As a general histoiy of Attic red-figure vase- 
painting the book is also admirable. There is 
a comprehensive and very useful introduction — 
General Characteristics. Subjects, Ornaments, 
Shapes. Inscriptions, Technique — and separate 
introductions to each of the seven periods into 
which Miss Richter divides the stvle. The 
stylistic analyses of these periods are good and 
helpful, but they aic treated perhaps too 
absolutelv. with too little emphasis on the various 
lines of general development that march through 
them. Terms like Archaic and Classical have real 
meaning, representing ages with different styles 
and outlooks, but the vases grouped, for instance, 
under 4 Early Free St\le ‘ ha\e no coherence 
among themselves and are mostly inseparable 
either from what precedes or from what follows. 
It would better be called * Transitional 5 — a 
heading under which one need not pretend to 
discover homogeneity. (Miss Richter is at pains 
to relate vase-painting to the major arts, and her 
observations here. too. are often of value. On 
the dangers, however, of parallels in drapery 
treatment between sculpture and vase-painting 
p. iO' see Payne, Archaic Matble Sculpture Jfom 
the Aaopohs. p. 9, note 1 . The relation with majoi 
painting is an even more delicate problem. It 
is pretty clear, as Miss Richter points out, that, 
before the advances in free painting associated 
with Polygnotos, vase-painting and free painting 
were arts of similar quality, but that after that 
time vase-painting got left behind, and became 
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gradually more of a craft and less of an art. 
Miss Richter, however, on p. 190 and elsewhere, 
gives the impression that the vase-paintings of 
c. 430 B.c. and onwards are as good evidence for 
contemporary free painting as those of earlier 
periods for the free painting of their time. 
This, I think, is wrong. The rift began with the 
Polygnotan advances in free painting, which 
made impossible demands on the shapes and 
technique of vases. A few vase-painters failed to 
perceive this and simply went ahead, using their 
vase fields as the others used their panels or 
walls, with results like the craters pis. 97-99. 
Since these are all we have of Polygnotan painting 
they are of value to us, but their authors were 
rather the blindest than the * most ambitious * 
artists of their time. Others, clearer sighted but 
cautious, ignored the new movements and looked 
to the past. The real experimenters of this 
generation are those who, like the Penthesilea 
Painter and to a lesser degree Hermonax, 
sought to express the breadth and grandeur of 
the new compositions in terms suitable to vase 
decoration. Thereafter the arts follow different 
courses. Xo doubt in details of drawing — faces, 
drapery, foreshortenings, poses — vases reflect 
contemporary’ work in the larger sphere, but not 
in composition, nor a fortiori in general character. 
When vases of this period are composed on 
several levels, they seem not to be in direct 
relation to the major compositions of the time, 
but rather the development of a new vase- 
painter’s style on the basis of the scheme im- 
ported from major painting a generation before. 
The Eretria Painter's pretty ballet on an 
Amazonomachy v pl. 144} clearly belongs to this 
class, and a still more instructive piece is the 
fine Centauromachy fragment (pi. 161) from the 
very end of the fifth century. Miss Richter says 
of this that ‘ the influence of Pheidian sculpture 
is apparent ’—an unhappy’ compromise. The 
types are post-Pheidian, while the composition 
is practically’ that of Olympia and the Xiobid 
Painter’s Berlin fragments. The craters pis. 97- 
99 inevitably’ recall, poor as they are, the great 
battle-pieces of Uccello and Piero della Francesca. 
They’ are the shadow of something great, and 
looking at them, one feels that one has a faint 
notion of the sort of art that was practised 
by Polygnotos and Mikon. The vases of the 
Meidian era tell us much about the fashions and 
taste of the period, e\en about the style of 
drawing, but who looking at them can really 
say that he knows, however faintly and momently, 
anything vital about the art of Zeuxis and 
Parrhasios ? 

I have criticised this book at length because it 
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is a w’ork of importance deserving to be judged 
by the strictest standards, and because it seems 
w’orth W’hile to stress those problems and aspects 
which are comparatively’ neglected by the author. 
This is a worthy’ presentation of a splendid 
collection, and will stand after Beazley's books 
as one that must be digested by r any student 
of Attic red-figure vase-painting. M. R. 

Paestan Pottery. By A. D. Trendall. 

Pp.xiv -f* 141 ; 36 plates, 1 figure. London : 

The British School at Rome (Macmillan 

and Co.), 1936. 

In producing this exhaustive account of 
Paestan Pottery' Mr. Trendall renders a most 
valuable service to all students of vase-painting 
and offers a very’ substantial contribution to the 
history of South Italian ceramics. The Paestan 
style has long been distinguished and its main 
features described, and there are important 
articles on individual vases published in Furt- 
wangler-Reichhold, but nothing like a complete 
survey of the fabric has hitherto been made. 

Excavations at Paestum date back to 1805, 
w hen the Hesperides leky’thos, signed by Asteas, 
was found. By’ 1864 five signed pieces, three 
from Paestum itself, w’ere known. Gradually 
unsigned vases were attributed to Asteas and 
others brought into close stylistic relationship. 
Tilfyard later show r ed that there w’ere vases in 
the Paestan style earlier than the productions 
of Asteas which had at first been taken as the 
starting point. But the actual origins of the 
fabric have remained obscure until now’ con- 
vincingly demonstrated by’ Mr. Trendall in his 
first chapter. Following a careful and in- 
controvertible analysis which the reader may 
check from the illustrations, he connects the 
vases by* the Dirce painter and his successors 
with those of Asteas and his circle. 

Three of the kraters by’ the Dirce painter 
(named by Beazley come from Fusco near 
Sy’racuse. They’ have been variously attributed 
to different fabrics, the possibility’ of Sicilian 
workmanship being one suggestion. Mr. Tren- 
dall explains his disagreement with this view’, 
preferring, with Pace, to connect them on the 
one hand with the Dolon vase and other South 
Italian volute kraters of the early fourth 
century’, and on the other to link them to Asteas. 
The thirty vases attributed to the Dirce painter 
and his follow vers are indeed what Mr. Trendall 
calls ‘ Early Paestan ’ ; ; some of them found a 
place in Tillyard’s early group). The decidedly 
provincial character of the Dirce painter's w’ork 
can readily be seen from the illustrations. It 
is just off the main line of Early South Italian 
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vase-painting ; at the same time, the connection 
is apparent. Mr. Trendall compares, for 
instance, the Patroclus vase with the Dolon 
krater. Perhaps a faint echo of the style of the 
Amykos painter may be found in the seated 
figure of Electra on the Orestes vase (pi. I,. 
Now, the Dolon painter is a link between artists 
of the main line and those of the Lucanian style 
proper. He and the Creusa painter, who has 
roots in the Attic tradition, lead away from the 
main stem in a Lucanian direction. So we see 
that the earliest Paestan painter, the Dirce 
painter, worked in a semi-provincial style that 
has at least affinities with Lucanian. Mr. 
Trendall refers to the Lucanian conquest of 
Paestum, which he says may reasonably be dated 
to the early years of the fourth century — in 
any case before 390. He agrees with Pace in 
dating the Fusco kraters to about 380, but does 
not suggest any inference. A range of about 
25 years is given to these early Paestan vases, and 
interesting comparisons with two Athenian 
reliefs dated 362 and 355 are made. 

The earliest vases by Asteas touch this group. 
Figures on the Molon relief (362 1) are compared 
to Hope 263, by a follower of the Dirce painter, 
and to Aiopis on the Hesperides lekythos, and 
many similarities between the woik of the Dirce 
painter and Asteas are pointed out. Paestan 
vase-painting is, of course, still pre-eminently 
Asteas. and some of his vases, particularly those 
with parodies or phlyax pictures, are, in their 
way, as good as any that South Italy has pro- 
duced. Mr. Trendall discusses all the signed 
pieces, together with the six unsigned phlyax 
vases, and describes and illustrates many minor 
works. These last are in some cases flattered 
by the excellence of the illustrations which 
conceals their essential dinginess: the paimette 
frame, so useful as a chronological datum, 
remains an intolerable feature right to the end 
of the fabric. A short chapter is devoted to the 
Asteas Group, which comprises a fairly large 
number of vases very near his style. 

Of the vases signed by Asteas, special pro- 
minence is rightly given to the Madrid krater 
with the madness ot Herakles, and the Buccino 
fragments. There seems to be no doubt that 
Mr. Trendall is justified in his criticism of 
Rizzo's restoration of the vase to which the 
latter belong, and that his alternative dimensions 
are correct. On the Madrid vase he draws 
attention, as others have done, to the very 
curious attire of Herakles, but does not suggest 
what seems the obvious explanation. The 
iantastic plumed helmet, fringed chiton of thin 
spotted material v fringes are not uncommon with 


Asteas but only otherwise on women's clothes) 
and chains of beads at the waist, all intensify 
at a glance, and in a slightly comic way, the 
mental derangement of the hero. Such a 
device is entirely in keeping with the genius of 
Asteas. and to have suggested, as did Hirtzel, 
that the raison d'etre of the helmet was to fill the 
loggia space above, is an insult to his talent for 
parody. The slender girlish arm of Ajax on the 
fragment is another touch in this vein. 

Python's vases are admirably described and 
dated on stylistic grounds round about 340—20. 
The minor vases are very conveniently grouped 
according to subject, and throughout the like- 
nesses to and divergences from the style of 
Asteas his master are faithfully noted. Possibly 
here, and more especially later, in dealing with 
the lesser painters, Mr. Trendall's penetrating 
observation of detail leads him occasionally to 
infer too much, and in explaining similarities 
between one vase and another as the result ol 
direct influence of one painter on another, to 
imply closer contacts between painters and a 
greater degree of organisation within the fabric 
than can be proved. Occasionally, also, the 
proposed chronological order of a painter’s 
works seems to rest on too formal a basis, dis- 
regarding the possibility of bad work being 
merely careless rather than late, and leading one 
to forget that we are in any case dealing onlv 
with a selection of the total products. But in 
both cases this is only a question of emphasis. 

Mr. Trendall tackles with the greatest courage 
the period of the transition and the decadence, 
which he brings to an end about 285, rather 
before the Roman conquest of Paestum. 
Lamentable as are most of the vases of this period, 
their subjects are often not unamusing, and 
frequently of considerable interest. Several 
show* scenes that are still unexplained ; and while 
many are less good than their reproductions, 
others gain something in actual life from their 
varied colouring. We have now* reached the 
period, of which Mr. Trendall quotes Aristoxenos 
of Tarentum as recording * that the Paestans had 
sunk almost to the level of barbarians, though 
they still met once a year to celebrate one of 
their old Greek festivals.’ The later Paestan 
vases show marked Campanian influence, and 
it seems clear that the two fabrics were in close 
contact. Four painters after Python are dis- 
tinguished, of which the interesting group of the 
Caivano painter, of the transition period, shows 
this contact particularly strongly. Samnite 
warriors appear on some of the vases of this 
group, many of which have been previously 
classed as Campanian. Capua 7559, by the 
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Gaivano painter, perhaps represents Electra 
with Orestes and Pylades rather than the leave- 
taking of Bellerophon from Proteus, as Min- 
gazzini suggests. The evidence of coins found 
with some of the Caivano vases helps to date the 
transition period from about 330-10. 

That the fabric long known as Paestan is 
correctly ascribed to the town of Paestum can 
hardly be doubted. Other suggestions are 
honestly examined by the author, who readily 
admits that the scanty records of early excavations 
make it impossible to speak of absolute proof. 
But the conclusion reached in the last chapter 
rests on sufficiently firm foundation to leave 
little room for doubt. 

A comprehensive vase catalogue and museum 
register completes the book. There is one small 
error; the Kvlix No. 155 (p. 12G should be 
Vienna 206, not 602 ; also spelling mistakes on 
pages 14 and 65. 

Now that this fabric has been so admirably 
set in order, the ground is partly cleared for the 
full history of South Italian Vase painting which 
Mr. Trendall hopes to produce in due course. 

X. R. O. 

The Rendel Harris papyri of Woodbrooke 
College, Birmingham. Edited by J. Enoch 
Powell. Pp. xii — 134; 5 plates. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1936. 135. 

The chief interest of this collection will 
probably be found in the unidentified literary 
liagments, of which there are 34, all but two quite 
small : they offer a field for speculation, and it 
may be suggested that the handwriting and style 
of some seem to indicate school exercises. 
Among the fragments of extant authors are two 
useful papyri, of Euripides, Medea, and Demos- 
thenes, Philippic iv. There are no remaikable 
novelties in the official and private documents, 
but items of value can be gleaned here and 
theie. The transcription, so far as it can be 
tested, seems well done, and the commentaries 
are to the point. Altogether, this is a com- 
mendable piece of work, J. G. M. 

Herodot : Der erste Geschichtschreiber des 
Abendlandes. By M. Pohlenz. Pp. 221. 
Leipzig and Beilin : Teubner, 1937. 6.90 m. 

The sub-title of this volume which belongs 
to the w Xeue Wege zur Antike 5 series ■ proclaims 
its object, which is to re-assert against recent 
criticism the right of Herodotus to rank as the 
Father of Histoiy.' Pohlenz deals effectively 
but biieflv with those who see nothing in Hero- 
dotus but a light-hearted purveyor of Decameron 


stories, and those others who lose out of view his 
enlightened pan-Hellenism and dub him a pro- 
pagandist in the interests of Athens. He argues 
more elaborately against the theory that Hero- 
dotus was primarily a geographer and became a 
historian by an afterthought. The ground on 
which he takes his stand here is not altogether 
firm. Not all of his readers will agree that Hero- 
dotus' geographical excursuses are organically 
connected with his main theme and form a suit- 
able prelude to his war-story. But his careful 
analysis of the structure of Herodotus' w*ork leaves 
us in no doubt that t& rkpcnKoc was, after all, his 
Leitmotiv. (It might be added that the other 
thiee great writers on human and cultural 
geography in ancient times, Polybius, Posidonius 
and Strabo, were primarily interested in historv. 1 

Pohlenz is also at pains to defend Herodotus 
against the charge that he knew nothing of 
historical technique. With Bury, he points out 
that Herodotus’ method of collecting information 
by 6^15 and &koti was a peculiarly exacting 
method of research ; with Grundy, he emphasises 
that his eyes and ears were remarkably accurate 
lecording instruments. Again, Pohlenz shows 
that if Herodotus reflected less on the * Problema- 
tik 5 of history than Thucydides, and w as less 
austere in his logic, yet he exercised great inilu- 
ence on Thucydides, and. far from ' cribbing * 
his predecessor Hecataeus. he improved on 
Hecataeus’ methods. 

iv irapepyco, Pohlenz contends that the ending 
of Book IX is intolerably abrupt, and infers that 
Herodotus' unfulfilled intention was to carry on 
to the capture of Byzantium. 

Tw o small criticisms of detail may be offered 
here : 11 Herodotus does not absolve the 

Alcmaeonids of blood-guiltiness by pleading that 
they killed Gylon in a good cause < p. 167 , but 
by transferring the responsibility for his murder 
to the mysterious ' TrpuT&vie$ tcov vcxuKpdpcov.’ 
V. 71.’ ■ 2 1 Is it quite conect to say that in 
Herodotus' eyes the entire nspaiKoc were 
summed up in the name of Salamis (p. 143)? 
In IX. 64 he describes the battle of Plataea as 
* iUrj Kx\?acnT| cnraoicov tcov Tjysls 

In conclusion, the paternity of History must 
lemain unsettled until we all agree what con- 
stitutes a 6 historian.’ But Pohlenz’s re-state- 
ment of Herodotus’ claims is opportune and de- 
serves to carry much weight. It is based on a 
w ide and mature acquaintance with Herodotus' 
w ork ; and, above all, it takes into proper 
account the general mental atmosphere of 
Herodotus* age. Instead of dissecting a dead 
book. Pohlenz studies a living author. 

M. C. 
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Histoire Grecque, Tome III : La Grece au iv e 
siecle ; la lutte pour Lhegemonie (404r- 
336). By G. Glotz, assisted by R. 
Cohen. Pp. 539. Paris: Les Presses 
Universitaires. 1936. 60 fr. 

No one could have been better equipped than 
Gustave Glotz to tell the complicated story of 
fourth-century Greece. He lived to bring the 
third volume of his Histoire Grecque almost to 
completion, and again enjoyed the collaboration 
of R. Cohen, who modestly implies that his own 
contribution is confined to the collection of 
material. 

The authors present their narrative with the 
lucidity’ which distinguishes their previous 
volumes, and they punctuate it with brilliant 
character-studies and penetrating summaries of 
political situations. They do not allow them- 
selves to be led into controversy or speculation, 
evidently believing that the office of a general 
history, however detailed it may be, is rather to 
absorb the more convincing contributions of 
others than to produce new theories. The 
documentation is most thorough, and thev do 
not over-stress the importance of works written 
in their own language. Very few notable works 
in English escape them, though reference might 
have been made to Ferguson's account of the 
Thirty in CAH V, to Seltman's Gteek Corns , and 
to Cross’ Epirus. 

The period from 404 to 362 must remain a 
depressing one. but much of its dreariness can 
be removed by modern writers who discard the 
old-fashioned belief that Agesilaus was its most 
important personality and the Hellenica of 
Xenophon its only important source. The 
insistence of Glotz and Cohen on political issues 
enables them to go far beyond their predecessors 
in this respect : their main interest lies, not in 
military operations, but in inter-state relations, 
the organisation of confederacies, and con- 
stitutional and financial reform. Concentration 
on such topics means concentration on Athens, 
thanks to the comparative abundance of evidence 
afforded by Attic inscriptions and Attic orators ; 
and this attitude lends unity’ to their narrative, 
though it does not blind them to the many 
follies of Athenian policy. Spartan and, to a 
lesser degree. Theban imperialism is dismissed 
with scant respect. 

The Macedonian period is prefaced bv a 
chapter describing Macedonia and its people 
and summarising its history down to 339 336 
is surely a mistake . This vetv happy innovation 
throws into relief the achievement of Philip, 
whose struggle with Athens and destruction of 
Greek autonomy fills four comptehensive and 
JHS. — VOL. LVII. 


often highly dramatic chapters. The portrait 
of Demosthenes is not altogether satisfying and 
remains incomplete, since the later stages of his 
career are excluded from this volume owing to a 
modification of Glotz’ original plan. On the 
whole the authors accept the high estimate of 
his statesmanship contained in P. Cloche's 
La politique etr anger e d'Athtnes . but it is difficult to 
believe that his patiiotic aims were tealisable 
when political and social conditions were such 
as thev describe in their introduction. Aeschines 
is correspondingly depreciated, the strength of his 
defence in the trial of 343 and the skill of his 
diplomacv at Delphi being somewhat underrated. 
In the chapter on the western Greeks full 
justice is done to the practical genius of Dionysius 
I, while Dion is treated with a severin' which, if 
shocking to many Platonists. is substantially 
merited. It might, however, be argued that he 
was lacking in statecraft and tact rather than in 
sincerity. The book closes with attractive chap- 
ters on La vie intdleduelle and La lie aithtique , 
the latter being largely the woik of Ch. 
Picard. 

A few notes may be added on points of detail. 
Pp. 226-33 : should it be assumed that Philip 
acted as regent from 339 to 336? This is the 
view of Beloch. which has been accepted by 
others, but he does not claim that the evidence 
is conclusive Gr. Gesch. III. 1, *232. n. 3 , and it 
seems a prion unlikely that the regency lasted 
three yeais, P. 303: the tetiarch Daochus was 
not an Aleuad of Larisa, but a Pharsalian as 
cot reedy stated on p. 489 •. and he is not specifi- 
cally defended by Polybius. P. 417: the state- 
ment that Tarentum enlisted the set vices of 
Phalaecus and his mercenaries is inaccuiate. 

Manv will regret that a work which will 
continue to be a standard text-book for many 
yeais has not been better produced. The price is 
low. and economy mav account for manv 
blemishes, but careful proof-reading could have 
reduced the large number of misprints. It is 
strange that the English, Italian, and German 
equivalents of 'la Sicile ' are incorrectly re- 
produced p. 3S0 Bibl. : p. 393, n. 43 ; p. 400. 
n. 102 , and that a false reference in Beloch 
doc. cit.. 186. n. 2, where Paus. VII should read 
Paus. VIII has apparently been copied without 
verification p. 153. n. 33 . Whoever is re- 
sponsible for the errata on the final page has not 
been very observant. Several maps and a 
chronological table would have been welcome. 

But such trifles scarcely diminish our gratitude 
to the authors of an invaluable work. 

H. D. W. 


H 
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Euagoras I. von Salamis : Untersuchungen 

zur Geschichte des Kyprischen Konigs. 

By K. Spyridakis. Pp. 123, with 1 plate. 

Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1935. 

Nearly a generation has passed since the last 
substantial account of the most striking figure 
in the history of Cyprus was published, in 
Swoboda's article in Pauly-Wissowa (1907). 
It was therefore perhaps time that the subject 
should be resumed : and it is significant of the 
rate at which research proceeds that hardly any 
of the authorities whose opinions are quoted by 
Swoboda figure in the pages of this dissertation. 
And yet the result is very much the same so far 
as the place of Euagoras in history is concerned. 
It comes to this, that he was the first true fore- 
runner of 4 Hellenismus.’ Our author’s handling 
of the theme is somewhat overweighted by the 
excessive amount of space — about a quarter of 
the book— devoted to the estimate of Isocrates ; 
he only succeeds in showing that the orator 
gives a highly distorted image of his hero, which 
can hardly be used at all for historical purposes 
unless it is otherwise confirmed. The image is 
that of the ideal 4 tyrant,' in the good sense of 
the word, and representative of Greek, or rather 
Athenian, culture in opposition to the barbarian. 
Anything that is likely to spoil this picture is 
ignored or slurred over, as in the case of the 
nasty scandal which led to the murder of 
the king. However, we may be grateful to the 
author for providing a very patient and careful 
analysis of all the material for the biography, both 
literary and archaeological, although his hand- 
ling of the latter is not always to be commended. 
His over-elaborate account of the coinage, 
for instance, would have been the better for 
revision by an experienced numismatist, who 
would have saved him from the suggestion f if 
we understand him aright; that some of the 
coins were struck in two processes with two 
hand-dies yhe second process would have 
obliterated the result of the first : from the 
acceptance as true bronze issues of coins which 
are probably the cores of pieces originally 
plated with silver ; and from the quite impossible 
attribution to Euagoras of the gold coins with the 
initial ol Nikokles, which he reads as a Greek E 
with four arms. The Cypriote sign for vi is 
unmistakable. On the other hand, the sugges- 
tions as to the interpretation of some of the 
coin-types will probably find general acceptance : 
Heracles as the champion of Greek culture, 
the goat as an astrological symbol. The plate of 
coins is good. G. H. 


Die Alexandergeschichte des Konigs Ptole- 
maios I, von Aegypten : Versuch. einer 
Rekonstruktion. By Ernst Korxemann. 
Pp. vi — 267. Leipzig and Berlin : Teub- 
ner, 1935. 7.50 m . 

Since his controversial essay on Alexander and 
the Macedonians in Staaten , Volker , Manner , we 
have been eagerly awaiting this fuller exposition 
of Professor Kornemann’s views on Ptolemy’s 
History of Alexander. In the present volume he 
claims that Ptolemy’s work was not a mere 
military diary, but a full history of the type later 
represented by the Memoirs of Aratos or Caesar’s 
Comment ani. This may be true : but it cannot 
be said to emerge as a proved fact from Korne- 
mann's book. 

The basis for reconstruction is, of course, in 
the main Arrian : and Kornemann's method is 
first to subject to close criticism the passages 
which are knowm (or all but known') with 
certainty to be from Ptolemy, then to use the 
material thus gleaned — details of language and 
subject matter, traces of a 4 Macedonian 5 attitude, 
etc. — as a basis for dissecting the rest of Arrian : 
simultaneously, as a second criterion, all that is 
known not to be Ptolemy or is even considered 
doubtful is to be excluded. The result will be 
Ptolemy; and Kornemann recommends that in 
future such passages should be referred to as 
* Ptolemy in Arrian.’ It is on this basis that he 
builds up his fascinating accounts of Ptolemy’s 
literary characteristics and the influence of his 
Macedonian upbringing, his position as a 
monarch and his Egyptian policy upon his 
writing. Unfortunately, most of these chapters 
must be read with a caveat. The fact is, in 
practice the author’s criteria for disentangling 
Ptolemy from Arrian prove inadequate. In the 
first place, he ignores the possibility that a 
passage may be unquestionably based upon 
Ptolemy, yet its vocabulary may still be that of 
Arrian : hence there is no justification for 

treating such favourite words as Trapayy&AEiv 
or &vaAap( 3 aviiv as an invariable sign that 
Ptolemy is here the source. Secondly, the 
author shows a tendency to dogmatise in his 
interpretation of such phrases as Aeyouai 

which may be Ptolemy or the vulgate) or 
ou 5 s iycb ettccivco (which may be either Ptolemy 
or Arrian himself) ; too often they are simply 
stated to be one or the other and no evidence is 
adduced. 

The author claims as his most important 

conclusion p. 33; that the final character- 

sketch of Alexander is not from Arrian’s own 
hand, but is a verbal transcript from Ptolemy, 
to whose work it formed a climax ; it is sufficient 
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to draw attention to the very valid criticisms of 
this theory made by Dr. Tam in CR 1936, 137. 
On the other hand, the analysis of the speech at 
Opis is very valuable, and Kornemann makes a 
good case for attributing it to Ptolemy ; similarly, 
he has an excellent discussion of the introduction 
of Sarapis into the account of Alexander’s death, 
and he strengthens his previous argument that 
Ptolemy was responsible for an edition of the 
Ephemerides. 

Thus as an analysis of Arrian’s Anabasis and a 
compendium of the critical work done on the 
subject of Ptolemy’s History , Kornemann’s study 
will prove of very real value ; moreover, 
it makes a large number of excellent original 
contributions to the discussion. But its real 
danger is signalised by the author himself when, 
on the episode of Cleitos’ death, he writes : 

4 Xach heissem Bemuhen ist es mir auch hier 
gelungen, seinen (sc. Ptolemaios’) Bericht zu 
finden.’ It is precisely because of this e heisses 
Bemuhen ’ to reconstruct the work of Ptolemy 
where there is simply not the evidence for 
certainty that Kornemann’s arguments often go 
amiss. Consequently, until that further evidence 
is forthcoming we shall be wise to treat his 
Ptolemy as not very much more than a subjective 
reconstruction. F. W. \V. 

Delphes au lie et au ler Siecle depuis l’abais- 
sement de l'Etolie jusqu’a la paix 
romaine, 191-31 av. J.-C. By Georges 
Daux. Pp. iiiy- 745 ; 5 plates and 8 

sketches. Paris: de Boc card. 1936, 100 /;*. 

The French excavations at Delphi and four 
decades of subsequent editing and publishing 
have at last made it possible to write a continuous 
account of the history and the life of the town for 
the Hellenistic period. The later years, from the 
end of the Aetolian hegemony down to 31 B.c., 
are the subject of this study by M. Daux, and it 
is not easy to see how it could have been bettered. 
The book is divided into three sections dealing 
with the chronology' (which is worked out afresh 
ab initio \ the history' proper and, finally, a 
survey' of certain selected aspects of Delphic 
institutions and external relations. In all three 
the author combines acute powers of criticism 
with a delightful style of presentation : above all 
— and this is perhaps the supreme merit in a work 
of this type — he never fails to recognise the point 
at which the evidence stops and hypothesis 
begins. Consequently his book is likely’ to 
become the standard work on the subject for 
many years to come. 

The main basis for the chronological re- 
construction is twofold, the manumission records 
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of slaves 4 sold ’ by' a legal fiction to Apollo and 
the valuable list of proxenoi from the polygonal 
wall (Ditt. SylL 3 585 1 ; for the latter M. Daux 
reproduces a clear facsimile of Xikitsky’s squeeze, 
and we are thus able to check the argument at 
every step. Among the more important results 
for the earlier years the author assigns the 
archonship of Mantias definitely to 200-199, 
and casts doubts upon the order of Euangelos 
and Mantias in 180-178 ; the position of the two 
names upon the stone is not in itself sufficient 
evidence for the usual order, and, on the other 
hand, if the Lochagos who appears in the 
Amphictyonic list of 178 is the Aetolian general 
w ho held office during the archonship of Euan- 
gelos, w*e have here a good reason for assigning 
his generalship (and with it the archonship of 
Euangelos) to 180—179 rather than the following 
year. Other archonships which receive special 
attention are those of Amphistratos (160-159), 
Aristion d34~3i and Kleodamos KAscovo? 
(102— 1), the last-named being, in fact, the pivot 
for the whole of the later (and more hypo- 
thetical) chronology. By its completeness and 
scrupulous treatment of the evidence, this 
section provides a solid foundation for all future 
work on the second- and first-century' Delphic 
chronology'. 

The historical chapters are also based mainly 
on epigraphical material, and offer a salutary 
contrast to the slipshod and arbitrary' conclusions 
of Pomtow. The results are illuminating not 
only for Delphi, but also for the general history 
of Greece and Macedon, particularly' during the 
period down to 1 66 ; and in general the author 
has a detailed knowledge of this wider back- 
ground. On p. 264, however, misled by' the 
annalist account of Livy' 37, 49, he is a little too 
ready to assume that the Aetolians broke the 
truce of 190 ; the recrudescence of war in Greece 
during that year was scarcely' earlier than 
December. And on the position of Phocis 
during the Fiist Macedonian War his account 
rather suggests ip. 239 notei that Tithronion 
and Drymaea went to Philip by' the Aetolian 
peace of 206, whereas they' were in fact taken by' 
him in 208 <Liw 28,7,13). But generally the 
author is both accurate and penetrating, and 
his account of the part played by Delphi in the 
settlements of 1 91-190 and the subsequent 
alignment of Delphi, Thessaly*, Aetolia and 
Macedon inside and outside the Amphicty'ony, 
as revealed in such inscriptions as Ditt. Syll . 3 
609-13 and 630, will be welcomed by all students 
of this period. For the later years of the 
second century' and the whole of the first the 
narrative is necessarily less connected ; but full 
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treatment is given to whatever facts have sur- 
vived, in particular to the Delphic scandal of 125 
(which has an appendix to itself i and the sack 
of the sanctuary by the Thracians, which M. 
Daux gives good reason for dating in 84. 

In his third division the author voluntarily 
limits himself to certain topics, the actual 
institutions of Delphi, its population and the 
relations of the town with central Greece, 
Athens, Rome and the Hellenistic monarchies 
(excluding Macedoni. Many aspects of life at 
Delphi require, as M. Daux points out, a 
4 vertical ’ rather than a 4 horizontal 5 approach : 
they do not fit well within a study limited 
chronologically at either end. For others, again 
— for instance, for a complete prosopography — 
not all the evidence is yet to hand. Neverthe- 
less, in spite of these handicaps, which are fully 
recognised. M. Daux conti ives to give us a rich 
and valuable survey: he shows the central 
Greek character of the sanctuary gradually 
coming to the fore as the second century advances, 
and he demonstrates the affiliations with 
Ozolian Locris, determined in part by geographv 
and in part by the Aetolian domination. One 
of the most interesting sections of this part of 
M. Daux's work is his development of Boethius' 
theoiy respecting the Attic Pythaid processions 
sent both from Athens and the Tetrapolis of 
Marathon to Pythian Apollo at Delphi and Delos. 

The book is well produced and errors are few : 
the plates and sketches are clearly printed and 
form an integral part of the argument. I note 
two misprints, in the Greek. EOavysAcs for EOayysAos 
p. 190 1 and ’AAe^o^evos for ’AXe^aviEvos >p. 629 ': 
one would welcome some explanation why the 
Aetolian general of 218-217 is called Hagetas, 
since in Pohbios v. 91.1 , GDI *2049 and Ditt. 
Sjll* 553a he is 'Ayrp-as: and there is some 
waveiing on pp. 96 and 216-7 between the 
forms Archelaos and Archelas for the same 
archon. These points are, of course, insignifi- 
cant in proportion to the work and what it 
contains. It covers an extremelv wide range of 
topic, fiom religious ceremonies to political 
intrigues, and almost always the author has 
valuable and original contributions to make. 
His reader will look forward with keen interest 
to the companion volume by M. R. Fiaceliere on 
Delphi under the Aetolians, which is piomised 
for this year, F. \V. W. 

Ploutarchos’ Leven van Aratos *. met his- 
toiisch-topographisc h Commentaai. By 
\V. P. Thelmsslx. Pp. xx — 327. Nij- 
megen: Berkhout, 1933. 

For a long time a historical commentary on 


Plutarch’s Aratos has been badly needed ; 
unfortunately, in spite of its pretentious format, 
this doctor's thesis from Nijmegen does little to 
fill the gap. 

Its size is impressive : we are given 26 pages on 
the sources (divided into a general survey of all 
the sources for our knowledge of Aiatos and a 
close analysis of Plutarch's Life, chapter by 
chapter 1 . a historical introduction, embracing 
Gonatas' policy in Greece and a sketch of the 
two Leagues, a text ;Lindskog and Ziegler') and 
Dutch translation of the Aratos and, finally, the 
commentary itself and a criticism of previous 
writers in the same field. 

This impressive facade hides an infinitesimal 
amount of original work. Not only does T. 
go to his predecessors for ideas, but he ransacks 
them for metaphors, phrases, sentences and 
paragraphs, and reproduces whole pages from 
them without acknowledgment. Examples 
abound : the account of the freeing of Sicyon in 
251 . T. 161—9'' is taken from an article by 
M. A. Levi 1 Athenaeum, VIII. 1930, 508), the 
discussion of Gonatas’ £ tyrant -system ’ 'T. 

180-41 fr° m Fellmann [Antigonos Gonatas , Diss. 
Wurzburg, 1930, 59-60^ and the 4 overzicht der 
bronnen ’ 'T. 14-26) is a mere reproduction of 
the arguments of Schulz 1 Qidb. exfont.fluxerintAg . 
Cleom. Ar. vitae Plutarcheae , Diss. Berlin, 1886). 
In each case the debt is unacknowiedged. 
Moreover, T. disparages his predecessors even 
when copying their work: for example, the 
present reviewer finds himself dismissed as 
4 geheel van Ferrabino afhankelijk 5 (T. 253, 
n. 160'! , while his criticism of that writer is 
reproduced as T.’s own in the same note ! Indeed, 
one could fill many pages unprofitable with 
passages in which T. echoes the very phrase or, 
as on page 199, n. 112. copies the inaccurate 
references of his ow n 4 bronnen.’ 

T. tries vainly to rescue the theory of an earlv 
appeal to Macedon from the searching criticisms 
of Gary. Porter and Treves : he puts the despatch 
of the Megalopolitans .Pol. II. 48, 7* in April 
228, instead of in 229, with Ferrabino and 
myself. in order to give Doson time to finish his 
northern wars and make peace with Aetolia. 
But this hypothesis leaves unexplained why, in 
that case. Doson broke off such a swift and 
successful campaign — for we know' that he 
recovered Hestiaeotis and Thessaliotis before 
making peace — instead of going on and diiving 
the Aetolians out of Phthiotid Achaea too. 
Nor does it answer the old objection that in April 
228 Aratos was still busy freeing Athens. 

T/s translation of the Life is in the main 
adequate, though occasional maccuiacies creep 
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in (e.g. <p£pcov in 9, 6 is not 4 uit eigen beweging 9 ). 
The topographical sections on Argos, Corinth, 
Sicyon and Phylacia suffer from the general 
lack of originality. The comments on former 
scholars are drawn chiefly from their various 
reviewers. In short, the main importance of this 
book is to show once again the need for a more 
strict criterion in the publishing of doctorate- 
theses. F. \V. W. 

'And TT|V TToAtTEia mi TT)V KOtVCOVlCC Trj5 OCpX^lCXS 
GsaaaAoviKri^. By S. Peeekides. Pp. 1 29 : 32 
plates. University of Salonika, 1934. 250 dr. 

This book provides interesting additions to our 
knowledge of ancient Thessalonike as a result 
of recently discovered epigraphical material. 
Attention may be drawn to the following 
matters elucidated by these inscriptions : the 
worship of Sarapis, which existed in the city 
at least as early as the beginning of the second 
century b.c., as is shown by a decree of Philip V 
of Macedon ordering that revenues of a Sarapeion 
should not be alienated ; new evidence relating 
to the Politarchs, which proves that they 
functioned as magistrates as early as the third 
century b.c. ; a series of monuments of altar- 
form, which throw fresh light on the Xew* Pythian 
games held in the city from 240 after Christ, 
and in particular on the worship thitherto 
unknown) of a ©eos OoOAj3os. Though the list 
of priests of this deified Fulvus extends, so far 
as the evidence is available, only from 219 to 
269 after Christ, the editor brings forward 
arguments which make it probable that the 
worship in question was that of the Emperor 
Antoninus Pius. The use of the name Fulvus 
points to some special w orship of him at Thessa- 
lonike in the third century. 

An appendix discusses the relative positions 
of officials of Thessalonike and of the Koivov of 
Macedonia, and also the title NecoKopos. When 
this is preceded by a numeral — or 5 ' — it seems 
to refer to the number of the deified members 
of the Imperial family living at the time. 

The book is characterised by thoroughness 
and scholarly ability. It is furnished with 
clearly produced plates of the inscriptions and 
useful indexes of persons and subject-matter. 

F. H. M. 

The Story ol Instruction : the beginnings. 

By E.C. Moore. Pp.vii~38o. Xew York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. s3*oo. 

The author's object in writing this book is to 
show how the civilisations of Greece and Rome 
4 appiaised and sought to preserve their gains by 
making them over into the secure possession of 


the young. 9 It may be doubted whether that 
object has been attained. The method employed 
consists mainly of a narrative, often attractively 
written, describing the chief features in the history 
of Sparta, Athens, Hellenistic Greece, and Rome ; 
but the story so told is seen through the eyes of 
the author, and not through those of the children 
of antiquity. As if to compensate for this, 
certain passages are introduced which deal with 
ancient systems of education : but these tend to 
divert the reader from the author's original 
thesis: in particular, Chapter III (on the 
4 Golden Age of Athens ? ) loses much of its 
unity through this unintentional dualism of 
purpose. Perhaps the author's chief difficulty 
may arise from an over-stated thesis : a reading 
of this book suggests that, where temporal 
gains (either spiritual or mentaP were con- 
cerned, the ancients looked far more often to the 
present than to the future. 

The book as a whole shows signs of hasty 
preparation. Wide citation of the views of 
other scholars has led to errors such as 4 Professor 
J. L. Myers 9 (p. 161, * X. D. Tod 9 (p. 78) ; 
we read of * Massilots 9 fp. 318't, and of the 
reign of Vespasian dated 4 a.d. 69-70 9 (p. 367). 
And it is surprising to find in a book otherwise 
well printed and produced < and not inexpensive) 
an absence of the cr form of sigma , seen in such 
examples as 4 ypcwcrns-rris 5 !p. 1341, 4 S090S 9 
(p. 203': ; such misprinting is consummated in 
4 yrioispcc 9 * p . 69). G. H, V. S. 

Sphairopoiia : Untersuchungen zur Kosmo- 

logie des Krates von Pergamon. Bv 

H. J. Mette. Pp. xx 316. Munchen: 

Beck, 1936. 11.25 m. 

Many to whom Crates, the rival of Aristarchus 
as a Homeric critic, has been known mostly 
from an occasional allusion must have wondered 
how a peison so intolerably dull and stupid as 
those allusions suggest can have attained so great 
a reputation as apparently he once had. Their 
wonder will be increased by the perusal of the 
neat volume before us, in which Herr Mette, 
with care and diligence beyond all praise, has 
collected, annotated and illustrated all the 
passages which bear upon the scientific concep- 
tions embodied in the explanation given by 
Crates of the Homeric cosmography. Alike in 
his studies of 4 The Poet, 9 and in divagations to 
lesser lights like Euripides and Aratus, Crates 
appears as the dullest and most prosaic of man- 
kind. whose desire to interpret poetry to others 
must have arisen because he had found it so 
completely unintelligible to himself. It is true 
that we hear of him largely from critics who 
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found a pleasure in pointing out his mistakes. 
But indeed it is not surprising if, as a passage 
in Plutarch seems to suggest, there were people 
in whose presence it was hardly safe to mention 
his name. 

Of course it is rather as a scientific writer than 
as a poetical critic that Crates is here considered. 
But is Herr Mette right in taking him seriously 
as a cosmographer, a successor to Plato and 
Aristotle, to Eudoxus and Eratosthenes ? Surely 
not. To say, and even to prove, that his con- 
ception of the universe is much that of Cleomedes, 
or of his o\mi very hostile critic, the writer whom 
we know as Geminus means merely that 
Crates was an educated man, who 6 flourished J — 
if such a word can be used of him — in the 
second century b.c. He could not fail to know 
that the earth was a globe, and to understand 
‘ the use of the globes 5 better than most educated 
men do now. Only his folly, in maintaining that 
Homer too had possessed this knowledge, 
caused his cosmology" to differ — for the worse — 
from anyone else ? s. 

As to the details of his Homeric geography, 
based on the assumption that Homer's Ocean 
was not an imaginary stream encompassing a 
fiat earth, but a Great Outer Sea occupying the 
torrid zone, and sending off branches as far 
as the Xorth and South Poles of a spherical earth, 
Mette has, with amazing industry, worked out a 
complete scheme. One would feel more confi- 
dence in it were he himself not so confident of 
the remarkable theory which he advances — that 
Crates made Homer place the Cimmerians, not 
at the Xorth Pole, but at the South. Of several 
objections which seem fatal to this conception 
one only need be mentioned — that Geminus 
clearly understood the Xorth Pole to be in- 
tended. Geminus usually knew what he was 
talking about, and there seems a little arrogance 
in asserting him to be 4 mistaken J on a point 
about which he had so much better means of 
information than we. However, anyone who 
wishes to investigate the subject will find that 
all the hard work — and very hard some of it 
must have been — has been done for him. And 
one can congratulate the author on the com- 
pletion of his labour the more heartily because 
one can hardly suppose that it has been entirely 
a labour of love. E. J. W. 

Herbarius : Recherches sur le ceremonial 
usit£ chez les anciens pour la cueillette 
des simples et des plantes magiques. By 

A. Delatte. Pp. 126. Paris : Les Belles 
Lettrcs, 1936. 

The author has here made a remarkable studv 


of the rites connected with the gathering of 
herbs, concerning which there exists a consider- 
able literature. The choice of the moment for 
plucking with relation to the hour, the state of 
the moon or the aspect of the planets, the puri- 
fication of the person of the gatherer, the drawing 
of magic circles, the use of incantations and of 
prayers and offerings, whether addressed to the 
plant, its genius or a god. the instrument used 
to uproot the plant and the means of preserving 
its virtues when uprooted — all these are the sub- 
ject of minute, yet widely inconsistent directions 
by ancient authors. M. Delatte shows that these 
rituals were modified to accord with the religious 
theories of the times, finally becoming a remark- 
able medley of pagan and Christian beliefs. The 
book displays wide and scholarly learning and 
research. The reviewer detected the omission 
of only one passage having reference to the 
gathering of plants, namely the direction to 
gather plants in due season 4: ev Katpois yap Kai iv 
rjiiepais 161 ais TpuyqaaTe avTa.” contained in the 
second century (?) Dialogue of Cleopatra and the 
Philosophers . 1 The book can be warmly recom- 
mended to those interested either in herbals or 
in folk-lore and mythology. F. S. T. 

Studien zur Gorgo. By Kaiser Wilhelm II. 
Pp. 163 : 1 14 illustrations, 6 folding sketch- 
maps. Berlin: de Gruvter, 1936. 

This is an excellent example of the quaint 
results which may be reached by an enthusiastic 
amateur with some knowledge of miscellaneous 
facts and a pictuiesque theory or two. The 
ex-Kaiser begins with the very fine Gorgon 
discovered at Corfu during his stay there in 
1 91 1. It formed, as is clear from other frag- 
ments excavated at the same time, a centre- 
piece to a pediment, and, as is not uncommon in 
archaic works of ai t, seems to have been merely 
an ornament, perhaps at the same time an 
amulet, having no essential relation to the rest 
of the composition. Having described it, he 
proceeds to determine what the Gorgon and her 
attributes mean, and arrives, by ways which it 
is not necessary to particularise, at the con- 
clusion >'p, 81 s that she is the night-sun, and 
therefore the enemy overcome by the 4 solar ’ 
hero Perseus. 

All this sounds like a reminiscence of the days 
of Max Muller, some of whose ideas have had a 
recrudescence in later times, now that there is 
no Andrew Lang to laugh them out of court. 
The rest of the monograph goes on to connect 
sundry features more or less Gorgonian with 

1 Berihelot, Collection des Alchemizes Grecs , p. 292, 
II. 7-8. 
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theories concerning the history of human 
culture due to the wide learning and lively 
imagination of Leo Frobenius. Thus we are 
introduced to totemistic, manistic (i.e. 9 ghost- 
W'orshippingi, cosmogonic and other 6 cultures/ 
all of a sort rather popular just now in many 
parts of the Continent and given to multiplying 
and driving each other from the field. As this 
is not an anthropological journal, it would be 
out of place to criticise them in detail. 

The plain fact — too plain for so romantic a 
work as this — is that the Gorgon is an ugly face, 
of the sort which children make and older 
persons portray, or have portrayed in the past, 
all over the world, quite independently of one 
another, though often a particularly hideous or 
elaborate type has found favour, been adopted 
by others than the near neighbours of the gifted 
artist, and so attained a wide distribution, 
again not necessarily in connection with any 
other cultural elements. The Greek Gorgon 
has had a body found to fit her, somewhat as, 
much later, the lanus-head was provided with 
a trunk in Rome. With the body came, 
naturally, among the greatest tellers of tales in 
the world, a genealogy, a legend, and a connec- 
tion with the heroic ancestor of a half-forgotten 
princely house. World- wide researches, in 
themselves perfectly legitimate when the material 
calls for them, are not wanted here. 

It should in fairness be added that here and 
there, when the theories do not interfere, some 
shrewd remark indicates what the author might 
have done had he been less carried away by the 
spurious cleverness of others. H. J. R. 

Die pergamenische Zauberscheibe und das 
Tarockspiel. By S. Agrell. Pp. 130; 
68 illustrations in text. Lund, Gleerup. 
j 936 . 

This very interesting monograph is part of the 
Bulletin de la Societe ioyale des lettres de Lund for 
I 935 - 3^* Its author is an authority on the 
Runic alphabet, concerning the origins of which 
he holds original theories ; these it is not necessary 
to discuss here, even if the present reviewer \\ ere 
competent to do so. But all forms of hiero- 
glyphic. magic or secret writing seem to attract 
him, and here he gives the fruits of most in- 
genious research on two apparently disconnected 
series of mystical signs. 

The first is found on a piece of divina ton- 
apparatus discovered at Pergamon in the closing 
years of the last century and published with a 
full commentarv bv the late R. Wunsch in 1905. 
It is a triangular plate of bronze, decorated 
with reliefs ol the three forms of Hekate and 


having in the middle a sort of large stud of the 
same metal, topped by a circular cap. The 
upper surface of this seems to be the important 
part of the whole appliance, the triangle being 
merely the base : foi it is elaborately divided into 
zones, four in number, whereof the three outer 
ones are further divided by radial lines into 
eight equal sections each, the central circular 
portion again into eight, four larger and four 
smaller. These are inscribed with sundry 
magical letteis the most familiar group is the 
name of Yahweh in one of its many forms, 
IEAQ,, also with mysterious signs: the other 
sectors have no letters, but signs only. Since 
there are 24 of them in all, it is no wild con- 
jecture that they correspond to the 24 letters of 
the Greek alphabet : and accordingly Agrell, 
by a series of interpretations which he adopts or 
originates, finds that the maiks in each, often 
distorted Greek characters or Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, do compose an alphabetical list. 
For instance, the second compartment contains 
a fish-like sign and what seems to be an elabor- 
ated T : remembering that the Egyptian fish- 
hieroglyphic means * honor, disgust, 5 and the 
fish is connected with bet. Agrell, following 
Wunsch, supposes that we are to understand the 
name Bej3cov, Ba (3u$ or Babo, one of the magical 
equivalents of Set. 1 and see in the T-shaped 
sign the initial of Typhon. In like manner all 
the 24 fields are interpieted. always with 
plausibility, sometimes with a very near approach 
to certainty. Even if some details are wrong, as 
is highly likely, the general conclusion may well 
be accepted : each compartment stood for an 
idea or group of ideas which could be epitomised 
by some Greek word. By the help of these, 
complicated no doubt by the figures of the central 
area, the inquirer could have his answer given 
him. Presumably the expert who owned the 
apparatus would bid him throw dice, or touch 
the surface at random with a pin. 01 in some 
wav indicate a division : it remained then only 
to intcipiet for him the signs contained therein: 
for instance, the segment which Agrell numbers 
10 contains a sickle, the emblem of Kronos, 
and so is to be lettered K and might signify, 
e.g ., that the malignant influence of the planet 
Saturn was hindering some project. 

The author now pursues his researches into 
more modem times. The tarot or taroc-pack 
of cards is the oldest known : it is perhaps more 
widely used for telling fortunes than for playing 
any game: and its most important cards 
number 22, each having a traditional figure 


1 One might also suggest 
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upon it. Thus we have the possibility of another 
alphabetic series, this time Latin, 1 and it is not 
hard to show that some at least of the figures 
will fit this interpretation, if, that is, we suppose 
that behind the cards there lies an older appara- 
tus. not a game but purely divinatory in its use, 
and historically connected, not of course with the 
Pergamene appliance itself but with the order of 
ideas which produced it. Thus, Xo. 6 has the 
figure of a Pope. It is nowise impossible that 
this was once a pre-Christian priest, a flamen , 
giving the necessary F. Xo. 9 is Justice, precisely 
where, on AgrelPs theory, the I should come ; 
and so on. By no means all the equations are 
so easy as these, but that a case has been made 
out cannot be denied. 2 We thus have at least 
a plausible origin for one of the oldest of modern 
pastimes and the outline of a chapter in the 
extremely complicated history of European 
magic. H. J. R. 

A Glossary of Greek Birds. By D’Arcy 
\V entworth Thompson. I St. Andrews 
University Publications , Xo. xxxix.) A new 
edition. Pp. viii — 342. Frontispiece and 
numerous illustrations in text. Oxford 
L~niversity Press, 1936. 12 s. 6 d. 

It is rumoured that ill-informed circles speak 
of a certain Professor Thompson, reputed to be 
very learned. This book is the typical work of 
one whom the elect, specialists in at least three 
subjects and specialists in nothing in particular, 
know as D'Arcy. Through no fault of the 
author, it swarms with every misprint which can 
be inflicted by an incompetent compositor 
followed by a slovenlv reader ; there was once a 
time when tiie imprint of the Clarendon Press 
guaranteed a reasonable degree of accuracv, 
but now, owing to the march of progress, it 
would seem that he who entrusts his MS. to that 
machine! y of leproduction must resign himself 


K is of course omitted. 

2 One oi the most foiced explanations is connected 
with some bad etymology. The card which Agrell 
would put first beais the figure of a fool or jester. 
By means of the equation fool = ox and the further 
equation ox — Apis-bull he gets the letter A. He 
further suppose* that the name of the pack is itself 
derived from one of the Romance derivatives of 
taurus. But taroao implies something \erv ditlerent. 
Its a cannot originate from au. for that gives rise 
to an open o, not to a 1 and ii a vulgar Latin word 
tauruccu — is postulated, as Agrell doe*, p .65. its second 
syllable would result m a close 0. but the first 0 in 
tarocco is open. However, such difficulties do not 
invalidate the whole theory, but only some of its 
details. 


to long hours spent in replacing k by t in his 
proofs, shifting lines and groups of lines to their 
place on the page, and generally doing what 
should have been done for him before his galleys 
left the chapel. There is also a certain amount of 
lumber, as on p. 1 13, where a marvellous excerpt 
from 4 Pherecydes ’ is taken from Savigny, Histoire 
naturelle et mythologique de VIbis , Paris, 1 805, p. 167, 
who had it from A. Kircher, Obeliscus Pamphilus, 
1650, p. 325, who had it from his own diseased 
imagination. There is abundance of mystical and 
astral interpretation of all manner of things. 
There is probably a great deal of very good and 
sound ornithology, but of this the reviewer can- 
not judge, since friendship with the book’s author 
and with W. Warde Fowler leaves him still quite 
incapable of telling one bird from another, if they 
are less unlike than a wren and a seagull. And 
there is great store of the very things a reader 
most wants to know*, if he deals with the ancients 
in the many places where they speak truly or 
falsely of birds real or imaginary. For example ; 
he is interested in the saga of Diomedes and 
would learn why his comrades, when they 
turned into birds, sprinkled and to this day 
sprinkle his shrine with water. Let him turn to 
p. 90, where the habits of the Great Shearwater, 
Piiffinas Kuhli f are discussed. It is their custom 
‘ to dive with wings outspread, and, on rising 
again, to shake the water off their dripping wings. 
This is the simple origin of the legend that they 
asperge the Hero’s tomb.’ Would he know 
exactly what manner of fowl a Upa£ may be? 
Under that heading he may learn that it is not 
one, but several. Is he a naturalist, desirous of 
finding out something of the history of his own 
science? Any of the longer articles will give 
him, side by side, the descriptions of moderns 
and extracts, printed in full, from those of the 
ancients, and he may draw his own conclusions 
as to the trustworthiness of Aristotle or Aelian. 
And if he is a folklorist, a topographer, or one 
who ukaiv SioccpvAorrTEi, he may turn to the 
various sections, under this bird-name or that, 
which treat of etymology '.the author is perhaps 
a little too fond of Egyptian names but generally 
right in assuming that the creatures of Greece 
had not to wait for their appellations till the 
Achaioi came'', legend, varieties and distribution. 

As to the amount which has been added to the 
old edition of 1895, that was but 204 pages long, 
so we have gained by some 70 per cent. here. 
If we look for details, the articles 2TPOY0OZ 
will furnish examples. There are now two, the 
second of which includes all that once came under 
2TPOY0OKAMHAO2. Instead of a little under 
three pages, they now fill over four ; instead of 
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being unillustrated, they show us a lovable 
Egyptian ostrich. Lesbia’s passer is still left 
unidentified, but DisseFs suggestion that it was a 
Blue thrush is given, with a reference to his 
article; the quotations regarding ostriches are 
more numerous and some references are more 
accurate. Against this it is a small thing to set 
that De Quincey is still cited from somebody’s 
Selections, without any guide as to who selected 
him, where the book was published, or from 
what work of De Quincey the passage is taken. 1 * * 

-Altogether, a great treasure has been en- 
riched, and the odds and ends of rubbish stand 
out so clearly against the gold, silver and 
precious stones that they will give but little 
trouble to the wise possessor. H. J. R. 

Mode in Ancient Greek Music. By R. P. 

Winningtox- Ingram. Pp. viii — 90. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1936. 7 s. 6 d. 

This book, which is the second volume to be 
issued in the new Cambridge Classical Studies . is 
a necessary and salutary astringent. It does not 
profess to survey all the problems of Greek 
music, but is confined to a study ol the element 
of modality in the various Greek scales ^appoviai, 
etSr} toO Sid ttgctcov, tovoii. Since the publica- 
tion of Boeckh's De Metris Pindaii 11814', which 
may be said to have inaugurated the modern 
investigation of the subject, many theories ot the 
Greek modes have been propounded by classical 
scholars, musicians, acousticians and anthropolo- 
gists ; and although nearly every student of the 
subject admits that Greek music was modal, 
we cannot set down on paper in any sort of 
musical or mathematical notation, nor can we 
play even on a specially constructed instrument, 
more than two or three scales which can be proved 
beyond doubt to be exactly what Plato might have 
heard. All too often theories have been ad- 
vanced which were based upon a partial know- 
ledge of the evidence, or upon a biased assess- 
ment of it. or in deliberate contradiction of it. 
At the present time, not a single one of the 
better-known expositions, such as those of 
\V estphal, Gevaert, Monro, and Riemann, is 
generally accepted. 

Mr. Winnington-Ingram does not aim pri- 
marily at any new theory' : he simply sets out to 
re-examine the available evidence. This he does 
with a cool and admirable thoroughness. He 
passes in review the pertinent passages of ancient 
theorists like Aristoxenus, Aristides Quintilianus 


1 In general, the book contains more Latin than 

it did, and does not stop short either on approaching 

the Fathers or on coming to mediae\al bestiaries. 


and Ptolemy, and analyses the extant fragments 
of Greek music (though these are not here re- 
printed; ; with impartial eye he looks to see 
what his texts actually say, and does not neglect 
to place them in their historical setting: he 
carefully indicates what can be taken as definite 
fact, and distinguishes it from the interpretations 
which have been placed upon it. In the course 
of these discussions he offers shrewd criticisms of 
his predecessors, and undermines the foundations 
of several imposing structures : and when, 
as is frequently the case, he feels it necessary to 
bow the evidence out of court with a non liquet , 
he does not shrink from the task. At the end, 
however, he has a brief chapter ipp. 81-84 1 in 
which, while admitting that no very definite 
conclusions can be based upon the evidence 
examined, he summarises his own views. The 
early aputoviai. he believes, were indeed modal, 
but did not form part of a logical scale-system : 
though the theory of Aristoxenus may suggest 
a period of standardisation, the modes survived 
in practice : and in the pages of Ptolemy the 
modal nature of Greek music is once again 
evident. If the reader should think the catch 
is small, he may reflect that a few minnows in 
a creel serve the purposes of truth better than the 
fine trout which was never landed. 

Only three criticisms of importance suggest 
themselves. The first concerns the scope of the 
inquiry. A mode has two inter-related ele- 
ments : a sequence of intervals and a focal point 
or tonic : on the one hand, without a tonic a 
sequence of intervals is musically meaningless ; 
on the other hand, a tonic can only operate as a 
focus in relation to a given sequence of intervals. 
Though it is evident from a number of passages 
that this inter-relation was present to the 
author's mind, he seems in this treatise to con- 
centrate too exclusively on the mere existence 
of a tonic and to say too little about the detailed 
structure of the scales in which it functions. 
It must be admitted, however, that an adequate 
discussion of the interval-sequences might 
easily have enlarged the book beyond the limits 
of the series in which it appears. The second 
point is not unconnected with the first : the 
author indicates intervals by the use of Roman 
letters in accordance with a convention applic- 
able to Western music, or by such phrases as 
’ a minor third. 5 This procedure is typographic- 
ally convenient, but it partly obscures the issue, 
since in dealing with any musical system, and 
especially with a non-Western one, it is only 
by the use of interval-ratios mathematically 
expressed that we can hope to attain precision 
and avoid the misconceptions inherent in a 
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vague terminology. Finally, the author makes 
only casual references to the Greek musical 
notation. Although no musical notation is 
perfect, all of them are in some degree a reflection 
of the music for which they were evolved : and 
it was at least worth discussion whether there 
does not lie within the Greek notation some 
evidence which might be pertinent to the present 
inquiry. Any theory of the Greek modes must, 
to be acceptable, provide an explanation of the 
system of notation : conversely, the notation 
may, in conjunction with the ancient treatises, 
provide a priceless clue. But here again a 
proper investigation might easily have doubled 
the size of the book. 

These few remarks, however, must not be 
allowed to obscure in any way the great and 
positive merits of a book which is of such high 
quality in its sane outlook and critical method 
that future work on this topic can only be 
undertaken after a careful pondering of each 
one of Air. \Vinnington-Ingram 5 s pages. Above 
all, he has cleared away a vast quantity of 
lumber ; that was a task well worth doing, and 
has been well done. J. F. M. 

Epidaurische Hymnen. Bv Paul AIaas. 

I'Schriften der Konigsberger Gelehrten Gesell- 

schaft , IX, Heft 5.) Pp. 36 ; 3 Plates. 

Halle: Max Xiemever Verlag, 1933. 

The two stones ’whose contents were first 
published in IG I V 1, 129-34 here receive 
editorial rehandling. Stone B is the less interest- 
ing and is briefly treated: it does, however, 
contain fragments of Ariphron's Paean to Health, 
so AIaas includes also a re-edition of the Gassel 
Stone ( IG III 1, 171 >. which contains that poem 
along with other hymns. In establishing the text 
of the Paean AIaas seems to pav too much respect 
to these two epigraphic sources. The other 
hymns on Stone B are very fragmental y and 
mainly inteicsting because of cult-directions 
attached : the collection is part 4 eines heidnischen 
Breviers.' 

On Stone A are assembled, for reasons not now 
discoverable, thi ee hymns : a fourth has probably 
been lost. That the Hymn to All the Gods 
(No. 129 in IG} is a late composition cult and 
stylistic lapses alike indicate. The Hymns to 
Pan and the Alother of the Gods 'Nos. 130 and 
1 3 1 ' may have been written long before they 
uere inscribed here : Maas finds no objection to 
assigning the former to the fourth or early third 
century b.c. — the fifth is unlikely rather because 
of a tendency to artificiality in style than because 
of Pan as * Schopfer des Alls 5 - — or the latter, 
written in her eponymous metre, to Telesilla 


herself. The matter of this hymn receives very 
full illustration ; especially, the Alother Chorus 
from Euripides 5 Helena '1301 sq. is quoted, 
critically rehandled, and annotated in full. It 
does not, however, seem clear that the Epidau- 
rian hymn need fit so closely into the frame of the 
Demeter story as AIaas seems to think. 

Throughout the texts are further defined from 
IG. Textual difficulties AIaas emphasises rather 
than solves : he is satisfied with no suggestion for 
su . . . in the Pan hymn iEvycxp' and eupcov are 
later suggestions!. In the Alother hymn he 
despairs of improvement in the text, but is 
perhaps too uncompromising in his devotion to 
strict metre and grammar. His deletion twice 
of t6c Tu^Trav* sAappccve y liber der Herkunft . . . 
wage ich keine Yermutung 5 ) is unsatisfactory', 
and in vv. 17—19 no possible emendation can at 
once make the grammar acceptable to AIaas and 
at the same time preserve his stanzas. 

The stones are fully described, with plates 
from IG. and the survival of older hymns in 
cult discussed, along with the qualities most 
approved in hymns in Imperial times. 

The detailed commentary is very full, and. con- 
clusions on the two important hymns being 
necessarily tentative and open to scepticism 
1 Alanche wichtige Frage freilich muss ich . . . 
ungelost lassen, says AIaas h is the most valuable 
contribution of the book. But the author s 
appreciation of the literary merit of these two 
hvmns is also verv welcome. 

\V. E. AL 

The Greek Language in its Evolution. By 

Axatol F. Semexov. London : George 

Allen and Lnwin. 1936- 7 s. 6 d. 

This is a courageous and praiseworthy attempt 
on the part of a Russian scholar to write in 
English a linguistic history of Greek from the 
earliest to modern times. He deals particularly 
with the spoken language, and in this connection 
the chapter on the koivt] is illuminating. The 
transition to modem Greek is illustrated by 
copious examples. He stresses the essential 
unity of the language throughout, but he is 
moderate and fair-minded in his discussion of 
Slavonic elements and in the Koeapsuovaa — 
8TitiOTiKn controversy. There is a chapter on 
the dialects of modern Greek, and the whole of 
the second part is devoted to a brief history of 
syntax. The book is intended chiefly for be- 
ginners, and if it is too hard for them, it is the 
fault of the subject rather than of the author. 
The weakest part is that on classical Greek. The 
most serious error is the total disregard of the 
pitch accent. He mentions accent K p. 28;, but 
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appears to know nothing of its nature in classical 
Greek. The English needs improvement, e.g. 
Roman for Romance, Arijan for Arvan. 

T. A. S. 

Geschichte der Griechischen Literatur. I, 2. 
Die Griechisclie Literatur in der Zeit 
der attischen Hegemonie vor dem Ein- 
greifen der Sopliistik. By \\\ Schmid 
(and O . Stahlin) . Pp. xii -7- 782 . Munich : 
C. H. Beck, 1934. 32 M. 

In this volume, which deals with fifth-century 
literature not fundamentally affected by the 
Sophistic movement, Aeschylus, Sophocles and 
Herodotus naturally claim most space, but so 
generous is the scale of treatment that all the 
lesser figures also are given unusual scope : Ion of 
Chios, Hellanicus, pamphleteers and Aoyoypa<pot, 
Homeric allegorists. the men who brought 
philosophy to Athens (Anaxagoras, Archelaus, 
in Schmid’s opinion also a Milesian, Diogenes of 
Apollonia-, Damon, Me ton, Ghoerilus of Samos, 
and the very early tragedians and comic poets — 
none of them is cramped. Comedy appears 
only in its beginnings: Cratinus and the great 
period wait over till the next volume. The book 
is a complete guide to the information available, 
the problems it involves, and the attempts at 
their solution : the value of its guidance being 
greatly enhanced by its author’s extraordinary 
grasp of his material. The index is reasonably 
full, the cross-references plentiful, and the 
bibliographies practically exhaustive. 

Such a book cannot avoid literary valuations, 
and here not only the individual judgements, 
but also the underlying conceptions are not 
beyond criticism. The approach to tragedy, 
and therefore to the whole period, is the not 
uniamiliar one. The old-Attic spirit is one of 
piety and belief in a righteous Providence : 
this 4 theodicy 5 had already found expression in 
Solon, and now saga is dramatised : im Sinn der 
Theodizee 5 : Aeschylus. \\ ith his Zeus, gives it 
its highest uttetance. The poet is ‘Erzieher’: 
for the audience the performance is 4 Erbauung.’ 
Aristotle’s K&Sapo-is view is unsympathetically 
treated : it even seems to be suggested that 
Aristotle scarcely thought it applied to Aeschy- 
lean tragedy at all : Professor Schmid certainly 
thinks it does not ; Aeschylean tragedy has 
nothing to do with rousing pity and fear as 
such, though it does inculcate fear of sin and 
punishment. The point of view has obvious 
sympathies with the intellectualist side of Plato. 

This hypothesis having been made to suit 
Aeschylus, Aeschylus next has to be made to suit 
the hypo thesis. Plato, indeed, thought that no 


drama could satisfy the requirements, not even 
Aeschylus. But Schmid who has, of course, 
dropped the Prometheus: and some of his argu- 
ments, incidentally referred to in this volume, 
are good ones if Aeschylus is a religious teacher 
with a system in which Zeus. Moira, and the rest 
all have their fixed place < finds no insuperable 
difficulty in making him fit : personal guilt, 
theomachy, or. failing these, inherited guilt, 
-rra&si ji&Oos, punishment, everything fits the 
theodicy. One may not agree that this does 
Aeschylus justice, but it at anv rate still allows 
the writer to be wholehearted, enthusiastic, and 
clear about the six plays which Aeschylus still 
possesses. 

The treatment of Sophocles is more bewildering. 
Sophocles knew how to do justice to both the 
older and the younger generation. : jener in 
der Gesinnung. dieser in der Technik.' But. as 
it turns out, when we come down to detail he was 
far from doing justice to the older generation. 
In fact, his technique determined what he was 
going to say : for instance, he turned away from 
guilt-punishment tragedy 4 w eil unverschuldetes 
Ungluck die Xerven starker erst butter t/ And, 
so interested was he in 4 erschutternde Buhnen- 
wirkung * and 4 edle Formgebung 9 that he 
surrendered the reins of the spiritual guidance 
of his people into the powerful and all-too-willing 
hands of * Sophistik.’ That is to say. surely, 
that he betrayed the ideals of the older genera- 
tion. That we know Sophocles to have held 
these ideals, that we know', in fact, what he had 
to say when he so rarely said it. remains a 
mystery. 4 Mit weltanschaulichen Fragen sollte 
man an den Konig Oidipus gar nicht heran- 
treten’ : but w e can still use the lines of the O.T. 
to build up Sophocles’ Weltanschauung. The 
play, the voice of the poet, can tell us nothing 
of what he thought on important subjects, but the 
line, the voice of Tiresias or Jocasta. can. Though 
he talks, too, of ’ edle Formgebung.’ as most 
writers on Sophocles do, no one who iead his 
criticisms of the individual plays would think 
they were reading of a master of form : only the 
O.T. and the Electia could, on this showing, be 
compared w ith Aeschylus for formal perfection. 
Like everybody else. Professor Schmid feels that 
Sophocles is a great poet and dramatist : but he 
fails to explain why. And it h difficult not to 
believe that it is mainly because he writes of 
Sophocles with Aeschylus ringing in his ears and 
some of the authentic voice of Sophocles is lost in 
the surge and thunder of Theodicy. 

In spite of all the good things he has to say 
ol him and a keen appreciation of manv of his 
excellences, it appears that Professor Schmid is 
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fundamentally in difficulties about Sophocles. 
He has approached him with the conviction that 
the great tragedian is an k Erzieher ’ : but 
Sophocles turns out not to be really interested in 

* Erziehung.’ To a poet who is not an educator 
there is no other category to apply except 

* Kunstler/ ; master of technique 5 and the like, 
and Sophocles comes in danger of ceasing to be a 
significant poet at all. 

Moreover, had Sophocles * der Liebling des 
attischen \ olkes 9 no generation of his own, that 
he must look to an older and a younger, to 
neither of which he belonged? If he had, it is 
little in evidence in this volume. The influences 
which meet Anaxagoras and Herodotus when 
they come to Athens are largely Aeschylean 
influences. The treatment of Herodotus is bril- 
liant and persuasive, but it is Aeschylean tragedy 
that affects him most : and it is the 5 Yorseh- 
un § s g ec tanken 5 to which Aeschylus had given 
the highest expression which move Anaxagoras to 
the introduction of vcus. Symptomatic is the 
sketch of the persistence of this belief in provi- 
dence from Solon to Aeschylus, Herodotus, the 
immigrant philosophers, Socrates, and Xeno- 
phon. all finding it deeply rooted in the Attic 
mind. Sophocles is omitted as being only 
mildly relevant. Many will feel that in following 
such tendencies this volume is not leading us into 
the real heart of Attic literature. 

Professor Schmid is, ot course, not voicing any 
mere fads of his own in all this. The education 
and religion view of Greek literature is often 
proclaimed : he is only following it, with more 
learning and consistency than most, to its logical 
conclusions, and the book brings us nearer to a 
choice between this theory on the one hand and 
on the other not only a seven-play Aeschylus, but 
also a Sophocles whom we can still read with a 
clear conscience, and an Athens which for at 
least a short time in its history was able to strike a 
balance between the extremely moral-religious 
and the extremelv rationalistic. But those who 
do not agree with Professor Schmid on points like 
these will regret that they should have so largely 
determined the framework for a handling of the 
facts which is otherwise masterly and authorita- 
tive. 

\V. E. M. 

Pindar : a Poet of Eternal Ideas. By D. M. 

Robinson. The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Aichaeology , No. 21. Pp, vii — 

1 18. Baltimore: the Johns Hopkins Press, 
and London: Humphrey Milford, 1936. 
13T. 6 d. 

This monograph sets out to combat the view' 


that Pindar's Odes contain more of music than 
of matter, and the author has gone far afield to 
collect passages from later literature in which 
the influence of Pindar may be traceable. It 
may be that a long series of quotations from 
Pindar in an English prose version produces a 
rather pedestrian effect ; in any case, the result 
is not wholly satisfactory in proving the author's 
thesis. There is, of course, no doubt that Pindar 
did give expression to many ideas which will 
perish only with humanity: in this sense his 
ideas are often eternal. But their eternity is 
too frequently the result of their proverbial 
nature, and it is due to this that a great number 
of them have been expressed by other writers — 
a fact which, while it does not rob Pindar of the 
credit for being among the first to formulate so 
many of these aphorisms, must certainly modify 
our estimate of the probable extent, and of the 
quality of, his influence on later literature. 

The book contains some interesting information 
about Milton's knowledge of Pindar ; the under- 
linings and marginalia in Milton’s own copy in 
the library at Harvard are valuable for the 
study of the English poet. C. H. V. S. 

TTAoutocpxou tcov Turd Z09GOV ZupTrocnov, 
KEipEVOV, peT&9paors xai eppr|vsia. By 
Emmanuel David. (’AKaSrjuia 'AOqvoov, 
TAArjviKq BipAioOrjKri, ’Ap. 3.) Pp. 31 + 
113. Athens: Kollaros, 1936. 35 dr. 

The first volume of this centenary revival of 
Koraes’ * Greek Library 5 w as noticed in JHS 
LY, p. 266. It was an excellent edition of 
Plato's Symposion. The present edition of 
Plutarch’s Symposion maintains the high standard 
set by the opening volume of the series. It 
consists of an introduction which analyses and 
discusses the character of the w ork : of the text, 
with a translation into Modern Greek on the 
opposite pages, accompanied by an apparatus 
criticus 1 including some unpublished emendations 
of Koraes 1 and brief explanatory notes ; and of 
two indexes of proper names and subject-matter 
respectively. 

Plutarch's Symposion does not of course bear 
comparison with Plato's in respect of sublimity 
of subject, style or poetic fire. But these rather 
disjointed discussions of the Seven Sages, brought 
together at a banquet, where they discourse on 
the merits of Monarchy and Democracy, house- 
management, food, the story of Arion and much 
else, are not without interest. The edition can 
be highly commended. It is unpretentious, but 
very thorough and practical. 


F. H. M. 
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EuripicLis quae in codice Veneto Marciano 
471 inveniuntur phototypice expressa 
cura et impensis J. A. Spranger. 2 
vols. ; pp. 20 ~ 109: 162. Florence: 

Alinari, 1935. 

Mr. Spranger — whom I believe to be an 
American resident in Florence — is a nursing 
mother unto Euripides. In 1920 he published a 
facsimile of the very large MS. Laur. 32, 2 (a 
vile book, to speak palaeographically) : now he 
gives us Marc. 471, which contains only Hec. 
Or. Phoen. Androm. Hipp. It is in a small 
current hand, and the scholia are in a smaller. 
Its age has been misjudged. Zanetti and 
Wattenbacli and von Yelsen t \\ ho ought to have 
known better) put it in the twelfth century, and 
Mr. Spranger quotes someone in Pauly who puts 
it in the thirteenth ! I find on consulting my 
note-books that since 1889 I have referred it to 
the eleventh. It was written early in that 
century, before the Venetian Aristophanes 'no. 
474 u It is as old as the Paris Euripides, grec 
2713, which M. Omont puts in the same centuiy. 

The tradition of Euripides is very different 
from that of the tw'o other tragedians, partly 
owing I presume to his bulk. This does not 
concern me here. T. \V. A. 

Dated Greek minuscule manuscripts to the 
year 1200. Edited by Kirsopp Lake and 
SiLVA Lake. V. Manuscripts in Paris 
Part II, Oxford, Berlin, Vienna and 
Jerusalem. Pp. 21: 73 plates. Boston, 

Mass. : Ameiican Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 1936. £2 2 s. 

This volume contains a mixed bag. The 
Paris MSS. call for no comment. The six 
Christ Church ( Oxford' 1 MSS. are new, but. my 
friends at the House must allow me to saw 
without interest. I examined them many years 
ago. and have done so again by permission of 
Mr. J. G. Barrington-Ward. The dates given in 
G. \V. Kuchin s catalogue are correct with the 
exception of that of MS. Wake 70. which was 
written not in a.d. 1107. but in a.d. 1104. 
The year-number in the Greek is orxip, not 
crry\z. Mr. and Mis. Lake have copied this 
correctly, but they say notwithstanding * a.d. 
1107 . ?■.' -Vs to Wake 42, of which they say 
e a.d. 1183 it is true that a note at the end 
is ; not a colophon, but a statement concerning 
the cycles of the sun. moon, etc..' but it is to 
my eye contemporary, and as the scribe would 
naturallv begin bv calculating the cycle of his 
own year. I think 1183 is correct. There are 
other Oxford colleges beside Christ Chuich. 
and some of them have dated MSS. I piesume 
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that these will appear in a later volume. Four 
Berlin MSS. follow. They are new' and without 
interest. The nine Vienna MSS. which come 
next are neatly all already in Bick, and are 
uninteresting, but the copy of Alcinous of a.d. 
924 or 925 is in such a charming nonchalant 
hand that we ate glad to have three more sheets 
of it. As the editors say. the second column 
of the third sheet is in a later hand than that of 
the others. The volume closes with one VIS. 
from Jerusalem. It is new. 

Volume VI contains a number of leaves from 
Moscow and a place which the editors call 
Leningrad. Some aie interesting, but all were 
known before from Cereteli and Sobolevskv. 
Xo. 226 has a good show of abbreviations. 
We are not sorry to have a page or two moie of the 
Uspensky Gospels a.d. 833'. 

T. W. A. 

Mouaeiov Mttevccki : KctTdAoyo$ tcov eIkovcov. 
By A. X\ xgopolxos. 102 pp. ot descriptive 
catalogue : 33 plates in half-tone. Athens, 
i93 6 - 

The Benaki Museum at Athens contains one 
of the most important and best-chosen collections 
of icons in Greece, and M. Xyngopoulos' cata- 
logue is most welcome. The student of Byzantine 
panel painting has hitherto been hampered 
by the difficult v of access of his material, so 
little of which has been published. .Such cata- 
logues are essential to him. and this one mav well 
serve as a model for future volumes. It is well 
produced and elaborately illusttated. and the 
text, consisting of a short preface, followed bv 
detailed descriptions and studies of each panel, 
is throughout careful and thoroughly scientific. 
M. Xyngopoulos is to be congratulated on being 
the first to produce a really detailed study of a 
definite group of material. 

The majority of the descriptions and studies 
call forth the highest admiration, but the author's 
conclusions regarding three of the panels must be 
questioned. The first is the Madonna and Child 
illustrated on plates I to IV' . Xyngopoulos 
regards this panel as Byzantine, and assigns it to 
the twelfth centurv. The style and di awing, the 
colouring, and more especiallv the shape and 
character of the Madonna's face, are. howe\er. 
distinctly Sienese. The main subject is sur- 
rounded by a border of small partitions, which 
contain subjects in relief and in painting upon 
glass. The former aie Bvzamine. but the latter 
are quite unlike anything known from the 
Bvzantine world. Both their technique and 
drawing see especially plate IV, nos. Z and H 
are distinctly Italian. Similai paintings on glass 
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formed the original border of an icon at Korakou 
in Cyprus, recently examined by the reviewer, 
and the style of this icon was again distinctly 
Sienese. There seems to be every reason to 
assign the Benaki Madonna to Siena, and but 
very slight reason for assigning it to Byzantium. 
If it be Sienese, as we suggest, the date would be 
in the thirteenth rather than in the twelfth 
century. 

The second conclusion is that respecting the 
date of the superb icon of the Transfiguration 
shown on plate 12 (no. 11). Xyngopoulos 
states that the triangles to right and left of our 
Lord appear only with the fourteenth century", 
that Moses with hat and beard comes in only after 
the Turkish conquest of Constantinople (1453), 
and that James is not usually shown among 
the Apostles as he is here before the same date. 
These features are all common in the sixteenth 
century, and because of this, and also because of 
the similarity between the icon and a wall 
painting of the same scene in the chapel of St. 
George in the monastery- of St. Paul on Mount 
Athos (1555). the icon is assigned to the mid- 
sixteenth century". 

Xyngopoulos is no doubt correct as to the date 
at which these features became common; but 
this affords by no means decisive evidence. The 
triangle appears on a fresco at Xakouralichi in 
Georgia, which is presumably to be dated to the 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century; 1 Moses 
w'ears a hat at Boiana in 1259; he has hat and 
beard at Studenica in 1314; all features appear 
together on the Cantacuzenus miniature (Bib. 
Xat. Gr. 1242; of betw een 1347 and 1355; the 
groups of Apostles are the same on a fourteenth- 
century- icon of the Novgorod school illustrated 
by Wulff and Alpatov. 2 Without entering 
further into an iconographical discussion, it may 
be safely affirmed that the disposition and nature 
of the figures could well appear in the fourteenth, 
perhaps even in the thirteenth century-; the 
immediately previous stage in the development 
of the scene is to be seen in such a monument as 
the Boiana painting of 1259. 

The most important factor for dating this icon 
is. in the reviewer's opinion, that of style, and 
Xvngopoulos fails to take this into account. The 
style, technique and manner of painting are all 
quite foreign to the sixteenth century, and in 
these respects the icon is much more definitely 
of the fourteenth ; a fresco of 1380 at Kovalevo 
in Russia may be aptly compared. 3 Though 

1 Millet. Jconographie de Veuangile , p. 224, fig. 188. 

2 Denkmuler der Ikonenmalereij'Ltipzig, 1925, fig. 7 °» 
p. 167. 

J Grabar, History of Russian Art , vol. vi. p. 187 (in 


the icon cannot, perhaps, be assigned to the 
thirteenth century, as the reviewer suggested in 
his book on Byzantine art (pi. 20), it is certainly 
not to be considered later than the fifteenth, 
and probably not later than the fourteenth 
century-; it would be hard to date it after the 
fourteenth-century Novgorod icon referred to 
above. 

Finally, a painting representing the Adoration 
of the Magi may be noted (no. 77, pi. 52). It is 
a mediocre work of the sixteenth century in an 
Italian style, and the fact that it bears the 
signature Xeip Aoptivikou seems no adequate reason 
to assign it to el Greco, even though Meyer’s 
support of this attribution is cited. Greco's 
essentially Italian w r ork, like the Expulsion from 
the Temple in the Cook collection, is not only of 
far higher quality, but also of a very different 
style. It would be much more reasonable either 
to regard the signature as a forgery", or, if it be 
authentic, to assign the panel to one of the 
numerous Greeks who were working in Italy at 
this time. The name Domenicos is by no means 
unusual, and at least one painter of the name is 
known in Greece already. 4 

D. T. R. 

La Jeunesse d’Origene. By Rene Cadiou. 

( E tildes de Theolog i e His tori que . ) Pp . vi -f- 424 . 

Paris: Beauchesne, 1935 (on cover 1936). 

38 fi. 

A book devoted to the detailed analy-sis of a 
system of Christian theology w T ould not normally- 
be reviewed in the JHS, but the sub-title of the 
present work is * Histoire de l’Ecole d’Alexandrie 
au debut du Ille siecle.’ It is as a study of later 
Greek philosophy- that it may be briefly- noticed 
here. 

At the outset of the last great persecution the 
opposition to the Christian Church was led by 
Neo-Platonist philosophers, and it is easy to 
regard this hostility as the constant attitude of 
pagan philosophy- towards the new- faith. But 
there was a time when the pagan and the 
Christian thinkers were very- closely- associated. 
Origen, the son of a martyr, could attend the 
lectures of Ammonius Saccas ; in a recent book, 
to which Dr. Cadiou does not refer, it has been 

Russian). This parallel is suggestive, for M. 
Macridy*, of the Benaki Museum, informs me that 
there is reason to believe that the icon was brought 
to Constantinople from Theodosia in the Crimea at 
the time of the Turkish conquest of that city- in 1475 > 
cf. Paspates, Bufcnnrivai MeAe-rai, Constantinople, 
1877, p. 306. 

4 AqurjTpiov EiSiAiavou 'EAAqves ayioypd<poi, Athens, 
J 935 , P- 7 8 - 
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shown how wide is the fundamental agreement 
in outlook which united Celsus and Origen 
(Anna Miura-Stange, Celsus und Origenes. Das 
Gemeinsame ihrer Weltanschauung. Beiheft 4 to 
Giessen, 1926). Indeed, there is plausi- 
bility in the suggestion that Celsus, in the course 
of his argument, had been led away from his 
original conciliatory purpose : it must be 
remembered that the aX^ef]? Aoyos closes, not 
with a demand for the extermination of the 
Christians, but with an appeal for their co- 
operation. Dr. Cadiou is concerned not with 
Celsus, but rather with the early days of Xeo- 
Platonism in Alexandria, and in particular with 
the teaching of Ammonius Saccas. He defends 
the authenticity of the summaries of the phil- 
osophy of Ammonius given by Xemesius or 
preserved in the scholia of Ammonius cited by 
Priscian. The fact that Ammonius abandoned 
the Greek view of the eternity of matter and held 
that the will of the Creator sufficed to produce the 
world out of nothing removed one of the obstacles 
which hindered an approximation of Christian 
and pagan thought. For Ammonius Destiny is 
no blind force : it becomes the activity of a 
justice which is derived from Providence — the 
fatherly rule of the Creator which aims at the 
education or the healing of beings who possess 
freedom of action. This freedom was for Origen 
also the corner-stone of his whole philosophical 
system : 4 le regne de la liberte est aussi etendu 
que le domaine des ames, dont 1’univers est 
rempli. Elle est done universelle et perpetuelle. 
C’ eta it le point le plus nouveau de la cosmologie 
d’Origene.’ fR. Cadiou, Introduction an Systeme 
d'Origene. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 1932, p. 31 : 
see ch. 8 of this book Ame et Liberte.) The 
pressure of Christian opinion led Origen to 
modify the early statement of his theology, but 
4 malgre son eloignement rapide e’est peut-etre au 
theologien du Didascalee qu’il faut demander le 
temoignage le plus fidele sur le premier neo- 
platonisme.' Oiigen accepted more profoundly 
than any of his Christian contemporaries the 
Greek humanism of his own day. 1 For a short 
space of time Alexandrian theology* and Neo- 
platonism, each pursuing its own way, were 
united against the same enemies— the fatalists, 
magicians and astrologers — against all those 
w'ho failed to realise the primacy" of the soul and 
that libertv which was man's prerogative. 

We are now reaping the fruits of the devoted 
labours which Koetschau expended upon the 
text of Origen's masterpiece, the De Principiis . 

1 Cf. E. De Faye, Origen and his Work (Allen and 

Unwin, 1926) pp. 170- 1 71. 


We possess an English translation of Koetschau’s 
text Origen on First Principles . by* G. W. Butter- 
worth: S.P.C.K., 1936;, while the analysis of 
Origen’s work down to his Commentary" on the 
Prologue to St. John’s Gospel, given in this book 
by Dr. Cadiou, will be of high sendee towards 
the understanding of 4 the greatest teacher of 
the Church after the Apostles.’ That majestic 
intellectualism — no one, as Dr. Cadiou says, has 
carried to greater lengths the maxim £ intellege 
ut credas’ — is the lasting memorial of the 
living force of Greek philosophy under the Roman 
Empire. From a rhetoric which concentrated 
its highly" self-conscious efforts upon verbal 
dexterity the student turns with relief to the work 
of men who were wrestling with the ultimate 
problems, above all with the religious problem 
of the participation of man in that divine life 
wffiich was the source of all wisdom. 

And Dr. Cadiou gives more than that in this 
book. Perhaps the most urgent problem with 
which in the second and third centuries the 
Christian Church was faced was that of authoritv. 

Authority must declare itself against heresy 

against the dualism of Marcion, against the 
adventurous speculations of gnosticism, that 
strange effort ; to represent Jesus and the salvation 
which He brought in an aspect suitable for the 
acceptance of educated and cultivated men and 
women.’ Authority must determine how* the 
Church was to test and control the operations of 
the Spirit: how should the faithful be guarded 
against the perils of Christian ecstasy — the New 
Prophecy* of Phrygian Montanism ? Origen had 
turned the Alexandrian school for catechumens 
into a University, and for the Christian savant he 
claimed a sacred function which had been 
symbolised by the priesthood of Aaron. The 
teacher is the priest of the new Israel : he is in 
the apostolic succession. Apostles, presbvters. 
didaskaloi — these are the representatives of the 
historic development of the Church. How* 
should the Church control the leaders of its own 
school ? The claim of Origen, accompanied as 
it was by a criticism of those w T ho were bishops 
only in name, led to the storm which expelled 
the teacher and drove him as an exile into Asia. 
Of this chapter in the history* of the formation of 
ecclesiastical authority Dr. Cadiou gives an 
admirable account. 

This is a stimulating book: it should not be 
neglec ted by students of the thought of the 
Greeks. 2 

X. H. B. 

“ In note 2 on p. 336 the study of La cite du 
Monde et la cite du Soleil is by Bidez and not by 
Cumont. 
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Studies in Libanius and Antiochene Society 
under Theodosius. By Roger A. Pack. 
Pp. xi -f* 126. Dissertation of the U niversity 
of Michigan, 1935. 

In 1907 J. Milton Vance in a Jena dissertation 
collected from the works of Chrysostom evidence 
for the social life of the empire at the close of the 
fourth century. 1 * and now another American 
student has done a similar service by this work 
on the * refoim ? speeches of Libanius. Primarily 
Dr. Pack's aim was to provide a translation of 
and a commentary upon the oration * Concern- 
ing the Prisoners ! ■, Or. xlv >, but he has ex- 
tended the scope of his thesis, and has given a 
valuable picture of the actual working of the 
imperial and municipal administration in the 
capital city of Roman Asia. The translation of 
the speech is not without inaccuracies : three 
mistranslations which destioy the sense of the 
passage have been alieady noticed by a ieviewer : 3 
C. 17 st nev scbpcoi .... C. 31 tou SeSecrai 
pevovTos, c. 32 TTEpi tov xpovov : it is strange 
that Dr. Pack, who refers to Godefroy's Opera 
lit rid lea minora . should not have consulted that 
scholar's translation of the speech wheie all 
these passages are lightly rendered. In c. 4 twv 
T als apyals UTrrjpcTouvTGcv is, I think. * the 
administrative staff/ not ; those fellows who 
support the magistrates 5 : in c. 20 1 how could they 
fail to take care of themselves? ' is surely * is it 
not to invite themselves when . . .* : in c. 21 
tco v kceAws &<pEipevoov is translated by Dr. Pack 
4 the horses that make a pretty start ; : he lias. I 
would suggest, missed the parallelism of the 
passage : kcutoi ttocco PsAtiov koci av 5 pcoTrivcbT£pov 
tdIs fiTuxrsKOcn toov avspcoTroov por^sTv e:s ccjov IEcOtiv 
r> e v TrepiTTcis 6tdp3civ dvapEveiv tccs ve-ktc;^, ksL 
SsiTrvouvTC TTOieicrai >ayo,/$ Otted t«v KaA&s dpeipevoov 
fj caa tcTs f) vi oyo 1 3 ETr’ecAArsAous €vpT|Tai : * how 

much better to talk at dinner of the 
prisoneis who have been justly set at liberty 
than to discuss the tricks of the charioteers.’ 
In c. 24 eiKov^cov and (p^cvcuvTwv agree with 
— payjjcnrcov : Libanius* point is lost in Dr. Pack’s 
translation. In c. 26 iiarr\v vopiadeis : not 
* e\en if he had been chosen at random.* but 
’ though without adequate reason regarded as a 
ciimmal.’ In c. 2b the sentence cv £s ppaSOs 
psv cov . . . is a question, and as an interrogation 
is rhetorically nioie forceful. In c. 33 dAA' ctcv 
c ru ptv, go iywztU, vopcOrrris ♦ . . curd cvk 

eioEv^i tcjOtci upas ours eI£6t:is cpepEiy 

1 Cf. ’ Antike Grosssiadte im Spiegel der Chiy- 

sostomus-Hoimlien,' b\ J. Stiglmavr, St inmen da 

1 1 3 192b pp. 81-98. 

- M. J. Boyd, CR thr February 1937. 


pa6ioas Dr. Pack renders £ it is not good for you 
and your subordinates to remain ignorant J ; 
but in the whole of this remarkable passage it is 
the emperors duty alone which is in question: 
au piv because the law in question w as in fact 
issued by Theodosius, upds =. the emperors both 
of East and West. 

In his notes on the speech Dr. Pack has 
collected much useful material, but there are 
signs of haste in their composition: the note 
on c. 6 x®P lv ueyforriv begins by definitely 
adopting one explanation, and closes with the 
assumption that that explanation should be 
abandoned. Mommsen long ago pointed out 
that, if the text of C. Th. 15, 5. 2 is sound, it must 
be wrongly dated to a.d. 386 : this difficulty is 
recognised by Dr. Pack on p. 93. but on p. 1 13 
the constitution is dated without comment to 
A.D. 386 : ihe explanation of vop<picov on p. 105 
is surely impossible in the context of c. 7. In 
the Bibliography it is not clear why collections 
of original texts 'e.g. Gebhardt. Ruinart) are 
placed under 4 Modem Authorities 5 and not 
under * Ancient Works/ and if the book by 
M. A. Krauss, Im Keiker , were cited at all, it 
might have saved the reader’s time if it had been 
pointed out that the references to Libanius in 
that work are taken simply at second-hand from 
M. Beltrami-Scalia’s Sit governo e 5 ul l a riforma delle 
caiceii in Italia : Torino, 1867' . 

Dr. Pack accepts Piofessor Rostovtzeff’s 
theory of the alliance between the peasant of the 
countryside and the peasant of the army against 
the urban bourgeoisie Pack. p. 47). Dr. 
Pack, I feel, at times forgets that Libanius was 
a landed proprietor and naturally regarded 
economic conditions fiom the standpoint of his 
class. When the agents of the curials attempt to 
collect the dues from the peasants, they find 
themselves opposed by the farmers and by the 
soldiers living in the village. That both soldiers 
and farmers are thus united on this single 
occasion does not necessarily imply any wide 
community of interest. Consider the situation : 
the soldiers have been billeted in the village ; 
they rob the peasants, just as in the towns they 
would rob the wine-sellers. When the agents of 
the cuiia or the landlord arrive, the soldiers 
naturally oppose the c arming off of that which 
has not yet been seized by themselves, while the 
peasants, already sorely tried by the depredations 
of the soldiers, equally naturally defend the 
possession of what is left to them. That which 
to the landed proprietor Libanius appeared to be 
an alliance between peasant and soldier may 
rather be explained as the expression of the 
brutal greed ol the army and the desperation of a 
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peasantry which was the victim alike of the 
exactions of the landed proprietor and of the 
soldiery. In this speech (Or. xlv. c. 5 ) we read of 
proprietors who treat those working on their 
farms as slaves : for unless they consent to the 
rapacities which their masters practise against 
them. oAiyai auAAapai. Kai QTpccTicbTTjS apa aAuaecnv 
eiri tov aypov Kai SeSepevous to oiKTjua 8 Ex eToa - The 
soldier is the terror, not the ally of the peasants. 1 

The interest of this speech is many-sided: 
from it we get an admirably clear statement of 
the real difficulty which faced an emperor in 
the fourth century. The governor urges — and 
with truth — Sero^at yap tov Kaipov ypTypocTcov : the 
revenues must be secured (p. 36 7 11 ) : but the 
emperor desires good government, and issues a 
law' to protect the subject from violence. But 
that, alas !, is not enough : the plea of Libanius 
addressed to the emperor is worth quoting in 
his own w T ords (p. 373 Kai <bs uev eSi^as 

vopov (3or|6oOvTa toIs SeSsTai rrspi tov ypovov, touto Se 
Iotiv els tt^v acoTrjpiav auTcov, 016a. oT 8 a pevToi k&keTvo, 
6 ti amp av ou Keipsvou tov vopou, taura Kai yeypappsvou 
Treuponorai. ou yap ovtcov twv pepatoOv av/Tous eSeAovtcov 
S tKaoTcov ypappara eiai povov, T 0 T 5 aSiKoupsvots 5s ou 
TrapsTrovTai ttoiouvtss auToOs toIs Trap’ iauTcav Ipyots 
tcov rjSiKriKOTcov KpsiTTovas. The emperor could not 
control his own agents. 

The curiosi were a scourge to the subjects: 
Libanius states the fact frequently. Vet the 
favour of the imperial agents was all-important, 
and Libanius was a rhetorician. When he 
addresses individual agentes in rebus , their 
character is always above reproach. Dr. Pack 
endeavours to reconcile this discrepancy : ; the 
pictures of the more respectable curiosi, 5 he 
writes, 4 go back, for the most part, to the years 
before or not long after the sojourn of Julian in 
Antioch, w hereas the grimmer view , as found in 
the orations, belongs to the post-Julianic peiiod 5 
fp. 20). The optimism of Dr. Pack is somewhat 
naive. The Historia Augusta knew r better: 
the best of emperors is sold. The reader must 
never forget the prejudices and the profession of 
Libanius. 

This dissertation contains much useful work : 
it is to be hoped that Dr. Pack will continue his 
studv of the social life of the later empire. 

X. H. B. 

Byzance et les Arabes, Tome I, La Dynastie 
d'Amorium. By A. A. Yasiltev. Edition 
fiangaise preparee par Henri Gregoire et 
Marius Canard. Pp. xv — 431. 100 ft. 

1 Cf. F. F. Abbott and A. C. Johnson, Municipal 
Administration in the Roman Empire . p. 219. note-, pp. 
471-473* 
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Tome III. Die Ostgrenze des Byzantini- 
schen Reiches im 363 bis 1071. By 

Ernst Honigmann. Pp. 269. 100 fr. f Coipus 
Bnixellense Histouae ByzantinaeA Brussels: 
Institut de Philologieet d'HistoireOrientales, 
1933- 

Over thirty years ago Professor Yasiliev 
published in Russian two volumes dealing with 
Arabo-Byzantine iclations from a.d. 820 to 939 
(Yizantiya i Araby , St. Petersburg, Yol. I 1900, 
Yol. II 1902*. These two volumes at once 
became the standard works on this important 
aspect of Byzantine history. They were addi- 
tionally valuable in that each volume contained 
at the end translations of the relevant passages 
in Arab historians. But, though every serious 
student of Byzantium must sooner or later learn 
to read Slavonic languages, the fact that these 
books were published in Russia and in Russian 
has made them inaccessible to a large number of 
scholars: and MM. Giegoiie and Canard have 
placed all Byzantinists in their debt by providing 
a French tianslation of them, embodying the 
latest research on the subject. Of these the 
second volume has yet to appear. 

Perhaps the most remaikable feature of the 
new edition is the small number of emendations 
that the editors have found it necessary to make. 
Yasiliev’s thoroughness and judgment have 
admirably stood the test of time. But the emen- 
dations are nevertheless all-important and valu- 
able. Most are due to the use of the full text 
of Michael the Syrian, whose work was only 
know n in 1900 in the garbled Armenian version 
and the excerpts in Bai-Hebraeus. and of one or 
two Arabic writers, such as A 1 Kindi and the 
contemporary Arabic poets, and by a fuller use 
of the lives of the Greek saints : and certain of 
Yasiliev's conclusions have been modified by 
Bury s Eastern Roman Ernpue. the one great 
modern work to deal with the period, and by 
occasional learned articles by M. Gregoire him- 
self and others, notably E. W. Brooks. 

The main alterations to be noted in the first 
volume are as follows : 

p. 29 French edition an additional para- 
graph from Michael the Syrian about the 
rebel Thomas at Harun's court. 

pp. 54 ff. The date of the Arab conquest of 
Crete is placed in 827 or 828 as opposed to 
823 (Russian edition p. 47 , the date given 
by Tabari. 

p. 67 n. 1. Photinus is no longer identified 
with the Strategus Constantine. 

p. 90. An additional paragraph based on 
Brooks about the reconquest of the Greek 
Isles bv Ooryphas. 
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p. 90 n. 4 and p. 91* Additional information 
about civil \\ ars in the Califate at the begin- 
ning of Mamun’s reign, 
p. 98. A paragraph in the Russian edition 
(p. 82) about Theophobus is omitted, the 
whole question being discussed later very 
fully on pp. 124 ff.. and Appendix B IV, and 
additional matter about Theophobus is 
added on pp. 158-9. 

pp. 99-100. The events of the 830 campaign 
and the career of Manuel are emended, with 
amplifications in Appendix B IV. 
pp. 135-6. The date of Alexius Musele’s 
career in Sicily is altered from 831—2 to 857. 
pp. 147 ff. Additional notes are given to the 
story of the capture of Amorium. On pp. 
152—3 the editors assign the inscription on 
the walls of Ancyra to Michael IITs reign 
i Bury’s views instead of Michael ITs 
1 Russian, p. 1 24}. On p. i 63 n. 2 the whole 
question is discussed, and again in an Appen- 
dix to the chapter ^pp. 188-90*. 
pp. 175-7. Two paragraphs, based on 
Michael the Syrian, are inserted, dealing 
with campaigns in 839, 840 and 841 and 
denying Bury's contention that an exchange 
of prisoners took place in 841. 
p. 19 1 and n. 2. Michael Ill's age at his 
accession is raised from 4 1 Russian, p. 153; to 
6, and the events of his early reign are dis- 
cussed more fully. 

pp. 194-5. Theoctistus's expedition to Crete 
is slightly differently told in the two versions. 
Long footnotes are added to the French 
version ; a note in the Russian as to the posi- 
tion of Mavropotamos (Russian, p. 155 n. 2 < 
is tianslated in full, with the comment that 
it is probably false. 

p. 199 n. 1. Additional evidence from hagio- 
giaphical souiccs as to the 845 embassy is 
quoted. 

p. 214 n. 3. Additional discussion about the 
sources for the Damietta episode of 853. 
p. 217. A conjecture as to the operations of 
the Byzantine fleet during part of this cam- 
paign Russian, p. 173 is omitted, 
pp. 227 n. 1 ff. A large amount of additional 
r\ id e nee about the Paulicians and a dis- 
cussion of the source of Petrus Siculus and 
Photiu'fs woiL> on them arc given, together 
with icfeiencvs to modern woiks on Pauli - 
cian doctrines. [In the opinion of the 
present ie viewer, the K\v of T tilth ed. by 
Conybeare, Oxford 1898 cannot be taken 
as giving any indication as to ninth-centuiy 
Paulician tenr-t*.] 

p. 235. Michael Ill's defeat in 839 Ruslan, 


p. 186^ is relegated to a footnote and dis- 
credited. 

pp. 242-3. The Russian invasion of 860 is 
slightly altered from the Russian version. 

p. 245. The defeat of Michael III at Anzen 
(Russian, pp. 193-5') relegated to a foot- 
note and discredited. 

pp. 250-1. New evidence about the 863 
campaign is given and an amendment to the 
text of Genesius suggested, which makes the 
geographical data more possible. 

p. 257. The first paragraph is more qualified 
than the equivalent in the Russian edition 
(p. 203b 

In the excerpts from Arabic authors following 
the main text, few alterations are made. A para- 
graph by Ya'qub! on the death of Muz a him is 
left out ; a note by M. Canard on Tabari is put 
in, with a correction of Yasiliev’s views on the 
Cambridge Chronicle, and several notes on I bn 
al-Atlr. Excerpts from Ibn Talfur and Kind 
are added. 

In the original edition Yasiliev included appen- 
dices on the date of the re-establishment of Ortho- 
doxy by Theodora, and on the dates of the Patri- 
archs of Constantinople of the time and a 
chronological table. To these are added three 
appendices by M. Canard : one on the allusions 
in the Arabic poets to the wars against Byzantium 
— Abu Tamilian and Buhturl being specially 
quoted : one on the dates of the Byzantine-Arab 
embassies of 831-53 (he inclines to place tw o in 
831, one in 832, one in 833 and perhaps one at the 
end of 837 ) : and one on the situation of Marg-al- 
L’sguf. There is also an appendix by M. 
Gregoire on the question of Manuel, Theophobus 
and the embassy of John the Grammarian, on 
which he relies largely on articles by E. W. 
Brooks, and one by M. Abel on the religious 
controversies between Christian and Moslem 
in the eighth and ninth centuries, with a biblio- 
graphy added; and Mile. Louillet provides a 
useful list of all the relevant hagiographical 
works. Finally, as addenda, M. Canard adjoins 
a slight change in his opinion about the Emir of 
Melitene's presence in the 838 campaign — 
interesting because it justifies Genesius — and the 
problem of John the Grammarian's embassy is 
furthered by a reference to Dvornik’s Les 
Legendes de Constantin et Methode. 

The foregoing summary will show r the great 
utility of the new’ edition. There are one or tw o 
minor points where the editors’ new’ conclusions 
may be questioned or where possible errors in 
the oiiginal text have gone uncorrected, but they 
arc negligible. The present reviewer is fortunate 
enough to possess Bury's copy of the Russian 
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edition. His frequent pencil annotations illu- 
strate how carefully he studied the book and what 
use he made of it. It is interesting to see correc- 
tions published in his Eastern Roman Empire first 
appearing in manuscript comments at the side 
of Vasiliev's pages, and now embodied in Yasi- 
liev*s text or footnotes. There are also occasions 
on which he did not publish his corrections. For 
example, about the name Palata he comments, 
4 Palata perhaps represents Palatinus 9 < on the 
Russian p. 60') ; but in the Eastern Roman Empire 
(p. 480) he merely says that Palata was * an 
official probably invested with a palatine 
dignity.’ The editors of the French edition 
(pp. 70-1) identify Palata with the definite title 
Palatinus, basing the identification on an argu- 
ment of Dvornik, w T ho reached the same con- 
clusion. Sometimes these unpublished notes 
could correct the new r edition. On p. 88 n. 2 of 
the Russian, Bury notes that aTporroTreSapxstv 
does not mean ; to be a strategus * as Vasili ev 
took it. On p. 104 n. 4 of the French edition the 
editois get into difficulties because they accept 
unquestioning the mistranslation. On p. 120 
n. 5 of the Russian, wdiere Yasiliev emends 
Genesius's 4 ypcKpTjv IvStiAcOvtos tcO J Atrcpiou 
cv^riTqaiv 5 into 4 ypoKpfj svSnAoGv tov . . . ktX.. 
Bury inserts the word 4 tbv ’ after 4 £v 5 t[ao 0 v. j 
which is more convincing and makes better 
sense. Unfortunately he never published this 
emendation, and the new* editois copy YasilieYs 
reading. They have (p. 72't curiously ignored 
his comment, written in MS. on the Russian p. 62 
and published in the Eastern Roman Empiie. p. 
298, that the Arab-Sicilian treaty of 813, which 
was to last for ten yeais. must have been 1 enew ed 
for the Aiabs to break it in 827. 

I have noticed only one serious misprint. On 
p. 1 17 n. 4, fourth line, last word, for mois read 
ans. As it stand the note is meaningless. 

Byzantinists will await eagerly the publication 
of the second volume, promised shortly. In the 
meantime, as a third volume, Herr Honigmann 
has published in German a supplementary 
work on the Eastern frontiers of the Byzantine 
Empire from 363 to 1071. This is an admirably 
indexed and fully referenced account of the 
frontier line at various stages during this period, 
the position and identification of the various 
frontier towns and districts being minutely 
discussed. As an encyclopaedia of the historical 
geography of Eastern Asia Minor it will be in- 
valuable. It is not, however, very carefully 
arranged: and theie is a pointless and irritating 
absence of a Table of Contents. There are 
three main chapters : on the Roman-Persian 
frontier, 363-603 ipp. 3-37 : on the Byzantine- 


Arab frontier seventh century to 939 pp. 39-92' , 
with subdivisions on the Arab frontier zone, the 
Byzantine frontier zone, the new Themes of the 
Eastern frontier, and the Taurus frontier: and 
on the frontier from 960 to 1071, with subdivi- 
sions on Sviia. Edessa, Armenia and the Byzan- 
tine bishopiics in Armenia. Actually the dis- 
cussion on the Sviian frontier overflows the 
chronological limit, being largely concerned 
with the twelfth centuiy. There are appendices 
on the Iberian souices of information about the 
Patriarchs of Antioch and on Gregorv Pacu- 
vianus. At the end of the volume are four 
useful maps, with explanatory notes. 

It would be difficult to criticise Herr Honig- 
mann's details. His references are ample, 
caieful and up-to-date, derived from innumer- 
able Byzantine, Arab and modern authorities. 
He is not always definitive— a wise precaution. 
One regrets the absence of a discussion of the 
Byzantine vassal-cities beyond the frontier, 
which certainly were important in. for example, 
the tenth century. His references 10 Western 
medieval writers aie lemaikablv few, even when 
he deals with tw elfth-centurv Syria; and he 
might have made use of the accounts of Western 
pilgiims. For instance, the voyage of Lie the rt 
Bishop of Gambrai 111 10^4 shows the Stiategus 
of Laodicea to have been the official in charge 
of the frontier passport regulations at that time. 
But though such additions and further discussions 
would have been welcome, Herr Honigmamfs 
book remains an invaluable work of reference, 
especially when used in conjunction with 
YasilieUs great \olumes. S. R. 

Oi ACrroKpaTopiKol rdAAot eis ITcx^ous -J>, AvyoG- 
otou 1807 — 1 v (£uj 3 pouapiou 1O14. Bv 
Dionysios D. Zerbas. Pp. 63. Athens. 
1936. 

Based upon unpublished Italian and Greek 
documents from the archives at Paxo. this mono- 
graph describes the miserable condition of that 
island during the second French occupation of 
the Ionian Islands. During the Napoleonic 
wars it was difficult to provision barren Paxo. 
which also suffered from the Continental 
Blockade. The British bombarded it in 1008. 
and in consequence the Yenetian fort ol St. 
Nicola on the islet commanding the two en- 
trances to the harbour of Gaion. originally built 
in 1423, was repaired by forced labour. Though 
tfie French sent two Paxiote youths to study in 
France, took a census showing 4700 inhabitants, 
introduced the new calendar and liberated 
islanders enslaved by the Barbary pirates, they 
were unpopular, and. after the capture of the 
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southern islands by the British in 1810 there was 
a rebellion against the French, in which two 
Francophils were killed. But, as the British did 
not arrive, it was quelled and seven ringleadeis 
executed. Four years later, however, the 
British under Church and Kolokotrones took 
Paxo, as the author has described at length in 
an article in the Greek Xaval Review. The 
monograph has also linguistic interest, for some 
of the documents show the corrupt Greek then 
spoken in Paxo, containing many Italian words. 

\V. M. 

Les forts de Corfou et leur demolition. 

By Spyros D. Minotto. Pp. viii — 79. 

Athens, 1937. QO ft. 

When Great Britain ceded the Ionian Islands 
to Greece, it was decided by the treaty of 14 
November, 1863. mainly at the instigation of 
Austria, that the fortifications of Corfu were to 
be destroyed. In spite of the protests of Tri- 
koupes against this * immolation of Greece to 
Austria, 5 the marine defences of the 4 New 
Fort, 5 4 Fort Abraham 5 and the costly fortifications 
of the islet of Yido, where the reviewer has seen 
the date of 1837 on a block of masonry, were 
blown up. The author of this monograph, a 
distinguished Ionian, takes the Greek standpoint, 
that the forts had been largely constructed with 
Ionian money, whereas Palmerston quoted as a 
precedent the demolition of the Belgian fortresses. 
He admits how ever that this act was not directed 
against Greece, which was grateful to Britain 
for the cession, although he quotes a true 
prophecy of Ward that k Corfu, 5 after the 
Union, * will sink to the rank of a small provincial 
town. 5 The Italians, as he remarks, bombarded 
the * Old Fort 5 in 1923, the Serbs made 4 neutral 5 
Corfu the centre of their organisation in 1916 
and Yido became their cemetery’. He also 
narrates the history of the erection of the 
fortresses under the Yenetians, and during rhe 
Russo-Turkish siege of 1799 an d the second 
French occupation, when Napoleon fortified 
Yido. There are an introduction on the legal 
aspect of the demolition, contributed by Professor 
Sepheriades. and a copious bibliography. A 
Greek edition is being published. W. M. 

Lettres h. deux Atheniennes ( 1868-1881 . 

By Comte de Gobineau. Pp. xlix A 284. 

Athens : * Castilie/ 1936. 

The author of these letters to Zoe and Marie 
Diagoumis was French Minister at Athens from 
1864 to 18G8, and revisited it with the Emperor 
of Brazil in 1876. They co\er the period from 
his departure to his death in 1882, and contain 


numerous allusions to Greek affairs. But of 
more value is the introduction by the niece of 
the 4 two Athenians/ Madame N. Mela, which 
gives a sketch of Athenian life in the early years 
of George I's reign. Athens, now containing 
wfth its port and suburbs nearly a million 
inhabitants, was then a small town of 45,000, 
but socially interesting owing to the Phanariote 
families and the Greeks who had returned from 
Marseilles, London and Trieste. There was 
plenty of amusement ; the King was often a guest 
of the Gobineau, whose daughter married his 
aide-de-camp, Guldencrone, and lived to publish 
a book on Frankish Greece, UAchaie feodale. 
But politics made this literary diplomat despair, 
the Cretan insurrection he considered to be only 
an affair of brigands, and ignored the heroic 
sacrifice of the monastery of Arkadi; yet he 
absolved Greece from responsibility for the 
brigandage at Marathon in 1870, and in the 
eastern crisis of 1876 pleaded to Slavophil 
Britons that she, too, should be an heiress of 
Turkey. A portrait of the author and medallions 
of his two correspondents, daughters of a famous 
Greek family, adorn this well-printed volume. 

W. M. 

‘{Ttaropia tcov gv ‘EAAaSi 5 E7ravacrrd(7gcov 1824— 

1935. By Demos Bratsanos. Pp. 388. 

Athens: k Techne/ 1936. 100 dr. 

To write contemporary Greek history im- 
partially is a difficult task for a Greek journalist 
and former deputy, like the author. The 
second half of this volume, which covers the 
period from the insurrection by the Military 
League at Goudi in 1909 down to March 1936, 
is accordingly marked by anti-Yenizelist feeling, 
while the former half, which begins with the 
squandering of the first loan in civil w ar, is more 
historical. The writer calculates that there 
have been in these in years thirty-eight 
4 revolutions 5 — the now* fashionable word 
Kivripcrra, reminiscent of the 4 movies/ is more 
appropriate to these rapid changes — and 
attributes them to the 4 individualism 5 of the 
Greek character. The fact is that from the 
September revolution of 1843 to date every one 
of these 4 movements 5 has been caused by 
the army, which has been mixed up in politics. 
The book, especially in the latter part, contains 
little about the lucid intervals between the 
revolutions, and the reader might have been 
spared the long lists of names of persons partici- 
pating therein. The earlier part has an in- 
teresting account of Bouboulina. the heroine of 
Spetsai. In describing the 4 movement 5 at Goudi, 
whence contemporary Greek history began. 
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the writer mentions that, while the artillery only 
wanted to remove the Princes from the army, 
the infantry wanted to depose the King. He 
omits the name of the British emissary, sent to 
try to prevent the execution of 4 the Six 5 in 
1922 — Sir Gerald Talbot, who told the reviewer 
the story. Writing before the latest change, 
that of 4th August, 1936, he alludes to the 
present Premier's participation in the abortive 
* Counter-revolution 9 of October 1923. and 
quotes the Pope's appeal for mercy. The last of 
the recorded 4 revolutions,’ that of March 1935, 
is rather sketchily described, and the attempt 
to murder Yenizelos, which was one of the 
psychological factors contributing to his part 
therein, is omitted. There are numerous 
illustrations of the chief personages of the 
drama. Capo dTstria's Venetian title was not 
due to the fact that 4 one of his ancestors had 
been chief of Istria,’ but w as derived from the 
tow n of that name. The Bulgarian union with 
Eastern Roumelia was in 1885 (pp. 30, 242). 
The moral is that, wffien the official slogan, 
4 the army is absolutely devoted to its pro- 
fessional duties,’ is also true, there are no 
1 revolutions.’ W. M. 

N. T. Kupicc^fjs. — KuTtpiocKf) BtpAioypacpioc. 
Pp. xix ~r 343 ' Tv Adpvcno, 1935* 8 s . 

The more a bibliography is needed, the more 
difficult one may say it becomes to compile it, 
and this can hardly be truer for any subject than 
for Cyprus. A beginning w'as made by the late 
C. D. Cobham in 1886 with 152 titles : in 1908 he 
produced in his Excel pt a Cypt ia a fifth edition with 
860 titles : Mr. George Jeffery in 1929 produced 
a further bibliography, and now we have this 
very substantial volume by Mr. Kyriazis. He 
has been helped by Mr. Sykoutris and by the 
late Mr. Pieridis, both scholars of Cyprus. 

A very welcome feature of this book is the 
list of the works of the popular poets, the 
noirjT&piSss, of Cyprus. For some years the 
local Greek of the island has been used bv a 


flourishing school of versifiers, who produce 
for the most part small pamphlets of verse hardly 
to be obtained outside the island. Here we have 
thirty-nine pages, perhaps some 800 titles, of 
their w orks, dated from 1892 onwards, but for 
the most part printed in the last ten years or 
so. Of modern Greeks only the Cypriots 
have used their dialect as a regular medium 
for verse, and both for their language and 
their content these little books are of interest 
and value. 

To a careless printer and not very' careful 
proof-reading we must ascribe the main fault of 
this book : a certain absence of the neatness 
essential to the perfect bibliographer. Possibly, 
too, Mr. Sykoutris has not found it easy to get 
personal access to all the books he quotes. 
Theie are two pages of misprints, mainly for 
the non-Greek words, and these do not exhaust 
the list: sometimes they even introduce flesh 
errors. Cartagiaphy on p. 145 produces the 
correction: ‘For Cartagrafv read Cartogiafy.' 
Hlffrich on p. 103 is corrected to Helffrich ; 
his real name is Helfferich. On p. 41 is an odd 
entry: ' Le Strange, H. — Hamon Lestiange 
marries Isabeau Queen of Cyprus 1272. London 
1916.’ This refers to Mr. Hamon Le Strange’s 
book. Le Sttange Records , published in London in 
1916. On p. 147 the author tells us that in 1272 
Hamon Le Strange married Isabelle d’Ybelin, 
Queen of Cyprus. On p. 106 4 evclos der 
chresmologe ’ looks odd for * Euklos der Chres- 
mologe,’ and, though the work may have been 
issued separately, we should have been told that 
it appeared in the ^eitschiift fur veigL Sprach - 
foischimgy IX, i860. But any reader can set 
most of these things right by himself, though 
* Reflex on ' instead of 4 The Text of ’ on p. 25, 
line 21, is, may be, rather a puzzle, and, when 
all is said, a great debt is owing to the author 
for his industry in compiling a very useful book ; 
especially to the man who is to write what is so 
much needed, a full history of the island of 
Cyprus. R. M. D. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1936-37 
[plates V, VI.] 

Acknowledgements are due to all those who have kindly supplied 
information and photographs : particularly to Dr. Riemann, of the 
German Archaeological Institute, who generously gave me a copy of 
his forthcoming report in Archaeologischer Anzeiger , and allowed me to 
make free use of it ; to Professor G. Oikonomos, the Director of the Greek 
Archaeological Department; to Professors Shear and Morgan, and others 
of the American School ; to M. Paul Lemerle, the Secretary-General of 
the French School; to Drs. Hampe and Kixbler of the German Institute; 
and to Dr. Saflund of the Swedish excavations. They are in no way 
responsible for errors in this account. 

Athens and Attica 

In August 1937 the National Aluseum received an acquisition of the 
first importance. It had been known for some time that a marble kouros 
had been dug up at Anavysos in Attica by a gang of tomb-robbers in 
1932, and smuggled out of the country. The general activities of this gang 
came afterwards to the notice of the authorities, and the men were brought 
to trial. In the course of the evidence the story of the kouros was dis- 
closed, and subsequent investigations revealed the fact that it had come 
into the hands of a Greek dealer in Paris. The latter was induced to restore 
it to the Greek authorities, who conveyed it to Athens. The statue is in 
ten fragments, which are now in the workshops of the National Museum 
awaiting reconstruction. Most of the breaks are new. The smugglers 
had severed the torso and arms, and broken off the hands at the wrists 
and at the points where they touch the thighs. The head and upper 
part of the torso are in good preservation except for a slight break in 
the nose. The statue is a magnificent work of the middle of the sixth 
century. 

The excavations of the American School under Shear’s direction in 
and around the Agora were continued, with important results, between 
the end of January and the middle of June. A large area was cleared on 
the north-west slopes of the Acropolis, to the south-east of the previous 
excavation. Here ran the ancient way, now uncovered, from the Agora 
to the Acropolis, in the same general alignment as was afterwards followed 
by the Valerian wall, which lies over the roadway along its eastern edge. 
At a point just north of the new motor road, now being constructed on the 
north side of the Acropolis, the ancient road seems to have curved away 
towards the west, and so round to the foot of the Acropolis ascent, in order 
to provide a suitable gradient for vehicles. There must also have been a 
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footway leading direct to the Acropolis ascent. This was enlarged in the 
first or second century' a.d. into a stair ten metres in width, of which little 
now remains beyond the foundations of the parapets and the traces of ramps. 
In the neighbourhood of the Klepsydra, towards the southern end of the 
Valerian wall, the stairway was traversed by the Turkish fortification 
wall which ran round the Acropolis. The stairway and its surroundings 
at this point were practically obliterated by the explosion of a Turkish 
mine in 1822. 

In July Parsons cleared out and examined the ancient basin of the 
Klepsydra, entering it by a shaft which descends about 8-50 metres 
from the floor of the ‘ Chapel of the Holy Apostles. 5 At about half a metre 
below the bottom of this shaft he came upon the floor of the basin. This 
runs nearly north and south, and measures about 4*50 x 2-25 metres. The 
original walls are preserved almost intact. They and the floor are con- 
structed of poros blocks, beautifully cut and jointed. The north, east and 
south walls are built up to the overhanging rock. The west wall rises to a 
height of four metres above the floor, leaving a space of three metres between 
its summit and the rock above. Rope and bucket marks show clearly 
that it was over this parapet that water was drawn. At a much later date 
the west wall was carried up to the rock, and a narrow entrance made 
from the north. Later still, but certainly before the construction of the 
Valerian wall in the last quarter of the third century, a new well-house 
of concrete masonry was built on the overhanging shelf, on the east side, 
and connected with the Acropolis by a stairway cut in the rock. This is, 
in fact, the building now used as a chapel, and the present shaft belongs 
to it. The basin was fed by four inlets on the east side. One of these 
was subsequently blocked up. They are very carefully constructed and 
lined with archaic roof-tiles of island marble. There is no external evidence 
as yet for the date of construction, but the style and workmanship are not 
incompatible with a date in the late fifth century. The examination 
will be continued next year. 

A noteworthy discovery in the section lying east of the Valerian 
wall was the foundation of a late archaic building on the rising ground 
to the south of the Stoa of Attalos. A small portion of this foundation 
was uncovered last year. The building had originally a length of 15-60 
metres and a width of 8-70 metres extended by additions, which appear 
to have been almost contemporary, to 18-05 and ii-io metres respectively. 
The foundation blocks, on which lifting bosses still remain, are of very 
fine workmanship. The building stood on ground rising steeply towards 
the south, and was supported on the north side by a retaining wall. It 
lay in a small temenos enclosed by a polygonal wall. Farther to the south 
are the remains of an early Roman circular building, containing poros 
blocks apparently taken from an earlier and larger circular building 
which may have occupied the same site. 

The whole area east of the Valerian wall is much disturbed, but 
produced nevertheless some important finds. One of these was a statue 
base, with an inscription recording that the statue upon it was of Archippe, 
wife of Cleogenes of Aixone, dedicated by her mother Archippe, and made 
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by Praxiteles. The base of a bronze statue dedicated by Herodes Atticus 
to his friend the Consul Civica Barbarus was also found. 

A well in this locality produced late Geometric and proto- Attic pottery, 
including a late Geometric amphora with plastic snakes on rim and shoulder, 
and a hydria-neck with a continuous frieze of ten women holding hands 
and carrying palm-branches. 

The area on the north-west slopes of the Acropolis produced an 
important yield of prehistoric pottery from various pits and wells. Many 
complete vases were found, and a great quantity of sherds. The pottery 
falls into two main categories, Late Neolithic and Middle Helladic. Some 
coarse pottery of the Early Helladic period was also found, but no late 
Helladic pieces. Three of the Middle Helladic vases are illustrated in 
Fig. i. 

Further north along the Acropolis road and close to the Stoa of Attalos 
the remains of a row of standing and seated statues of the Roman period 
were disclosed. Five of these have so far been recovered. Opposite the 
Stoa the road widens out into a large open space, between which and the 



Fig. i. — Athens: Middle Helladic Vases from North-west Slopl of thl Acropolis. 

centre of the Stoa foundations, measuring approximately 8-50 s 6 metres, 
have been found. 

A striking topographical discovery of this season's work is that of the 
foundations of a Greek peripteral Doric temple, measuring 36-36 ; . 16-76 
metres, with 6x13 columns lying north-west of the Odeion, and south 
of the Altar of the Twelve Gods. This temple was destroyed probably 
in Sulla’s pillage and completely rebuilt in early Roman times. The only 
large temple in the Agora area so far unaccounted for is the temple of Ares, 
and the site answers well enough to Pausanias’s description of its position. 

Thompson has published the results of his examination of the buildings 
on the west side of the Agora, as far south as the Bouleuterion ( Hesperia 
1 93 7, I )? an d has since turned his attention to the Tholos. Late sixth- 
century houses were discovered at a low depth around and beneath the 
Tholos site, and the fill between the west side of the building and the rock 
yielded late black-figure sherds, and ostraka, of which several bore the 
name of Themistocles. The original Tholos can accordingly be assigned 
to about the time of the Persian wars. The building had a diameter of 
about eighteen metres. Its roof was supported by six columns, arranged 
so as to form a hexagon, the north and south sides of which are, however, 
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nearly half as long again as the other sides (the main entrance to the build- 
ing would seem to have been from the north). The three pillars on each 
side, east and west, are set upon a wider arc than the curve of the building 
itself. The building appears to have been restored and added to in the third 
century b.c., destroyed during Sulla’s invasion and rebuilt soon afterwards. 
In Imperial times a different method of roofing must have been adopted, 
since a thin pavement of marble belonging to a restoration of this period 
covered the bases of the six columns. Two pits on the north side of the 
Tholos contained a large number of plain fifth-century cups, some of which 
were inscribed with the monogram £=_ (for Demos). They were doubtless 
State vessels used in the Tholos itself. 

The excavations were continued also in the areas north and south 
of the Hephaisteion. In the former the remains of several more bronze 
foundries were discovered, with their water-channels and cisterns. A 
stairway of about eight metres broad, of uncertain date, was located, leading 
from the Sacred Gate road southwards, up the steep hill to the north of the 
Hephaisteion, on to the terrace of the temple itself. South of the Hephai- 
steion numerous wells and cisterns were cleared. One yielded a 
quantity of late fifth-century pottery and other objects, including an 
unfinished statuette of Herakles. Among the vases may be mentioned 
an amphora with a procession of garlanded youths, labelled EYrTOMFTOI, 
led by the mythical KOTTPEY2. The precise significance of the scene is not 
clear. It seems to have no direct connexion with the Heracleidae of 
Euripides. Another vase, a krater, depicts a sacrifice — youths and maidens 
are dragging a bull to an altar which stands under a tree; a herm is seen 
in the background. 

Among other individual finds may be noted : 

(1) a red-figure column-krater, with a youth playing a double 
flute on one side, and a discobolos on the other, attributed to Myson. 

(2) A red-figure fragment, about 470 b.c., showing the Judgment 
of Paris- — part of a large kantharos, fragments of which had been 
found in previous years. 

(3) A red-figure amphora by the painter of the Leningrad 
Amazonomachy. In front is a charioteer, in long chiton, driving a 
team of three horses. A Nike wearing a Doric chiton and an em- 
broidered sakkos, and carrying an amphora of Panathenaic shape, 
flies above. At the back a winged female figure, in a chiton and 
himation, holds out a patera to a bearded male figure wearing an 
himation and holding a lotus-tipped staff in his right hand. 

(4) An interesting set of three small weights, a stater, a quarter- 
stater and a one-sixth stater, was found together with the first of the 
above vases. Each weight bears the words AEM05I0N A0ENAION or 
AEMOZION A0ENAION engraved on the sides, and a relief on its upper 
surface. The stater has an astragalos, the quarter-stater a shield, and 
the one-sixth stater a tortoise. 

The finds include also a large number of fragments of inscriptions, 
which will be published in due course, and sixty ostraka. 
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Broneer has continued his excavations on the north-east slopes of the 
Acropolis. An area of about 1400 square metres, extending from the 
-irepnrorros below the sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite down to the modern 
road, has been cleared. Several of the squatters’ houses on the upper 
slope were acquired by the American School for the purpose, and some 
twenty-five refugees’ houses on the lower slope were removed in the spring 
of 1937, and their inhabitants housed in permanent dwellings by the Greek 
Government. In addition to the main area, a small section higher up the 
slope, directly to the north of the sanctuary of Eros and Aphrodite, was 
excavated, and the underground passage west of the Erechtheion explored. 
The former produced some prehistoric pottery, and the latter several 
inscriptions of interest and some sculptural fragments, as well as a great 
many sherds, mostly Mycenaean. No ancient buildings and few objects 
of topographical interest came to light. The movable finds are, however, 
numerous and important. 

About 130 fragments of inscriptions were found, ranging from the 
sixth century b.c. to the Byzantine epoch. These include a fragment of the 
Athena Promachos inscription, a piece of the Erechtheion accounts, several 
fragments of inventory records of the fifth and fourth centuries, and 
numerous pieces of decrees of the fourth and third centuries. 

The principal finds came from ancient wells and cuttings. One 
well, about eighteen metres deep, contained, near the top, an archaic 
bronze horse and rider, of fine workmanship and in good preservation, 
except that the horse’s feet are missing, and its legs twisted. The statuette 
is an extreme example of two early archaic features — the diminutiveness 
of the rider, and fiis position on the peak of the horse's withers. In 
the same well, lower down, were found the fragments of a large black- 
figure krater of Exekias, the following description of which is kindly 
supplied by Broneer. ‘ On the one side is depicted the introduction of 
Herakles into Olympos. The figures of Herakles and Athena are lost, 
but part of Herakles’ name remains. The deities whose figures are pre- 
served are : Apollo, Artemis, Poseidon and Hermes, all with their names 
affixed, and one other female figure, probably Iris. The horses and the 
front of the chariot are also preserved. On the other side is a scene of Greek 
and Trojan warriors fighting over the body of Patrokles. In the lower 
zone on either side are figures of two lions in the act of killing a bull, and 
at the handles are figures of women and running satyrs. About one-third 
of the krater is missing. The base shows signs of having been mended in 
antiquity. The style of the decoration is typically that of Exekias. Above 
the figures of the gods is the inscription ONETOPIAE2 KAUOI. This name, 
which appears only on vases of Exekias, leaves no room for doubt as to the 
identity of the artist. It is likely that the signature of Exekias was inscribed 
on the missing portion above the warrior scene.’ The krater and the 
horseman are now set up in the museum of the American excavations in 
the Agora. 

Other important finds are a fine black-figure hydria, decorated with 
figures of women carrying wreaths, a black-figure jug with Athena and 
Dionysos, and a fragment of a painted terracotta plaque, which Broneer 
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thinks was probably a metope, showing the face and left arm of a bearded 
figure holding a harp. In the same well as the plaque were found an 
ostrakon of Kimon son of Miltiades, and no fewer than 192 ostraka of 
Themistokles, mostly on kylix bases. 

The British School spent a week in February examining the large 
dump of earth from the Acropolis excavations of 1884-89, which lies in 
front of the cave on the east face. Good pottery fragments have often come 
to the surface in this locality after rain, and in 1 936 Broneer, when examin- 
ing the cave itself, had found there a number of important sherds, some 
of which join with Acropolis vases ( Hesperia V. 2, 247 ff., and JHS lvi, 
135). This year’s search produced some interesting sherds, including 
good black-figure fragments of the second half of the sixth century, and 
a quantity of fifth-century red-figure, one piece of which belongs to a 
known vase (Graef-Langlotz, Acropolisvasen II, i, pi. 10, 21 1). But the out- 
standing find was a fine bronze fragment, consisting of the legs and feet of a 
kouros, standing between two rams, one of which is preserved intact. 
Miss Constantinou, the keeper of the bronzes in the National Museum, 
identified the fragment as belonging to Acropolis No. 6588 (De Ridder, 
p. 250, fig. 222), and a further search among the Acropolis bronzes in 
the Museum disclosed the fact that the bronze lion, Acropolis No. 6650 
(De Ridder, p. 168), is part of the same piece. The head of the kouros 
makes a perfect join with the lion, but the ends of the thighs were 
unfortunately levelled off when the piece was mounted, and cannot now 
be joined to the new fragment. The height of the figure (PI. V) was about 
1 6 centimetres. The fragments belong to an oinochoe handle of a popular 
archaic pattern, composed of a naked youth, who stands between two 
rams, and grasps the tails of two lions lying on either side of his head. The 
youth’s body and head are hollow at the back. They must have fitted 
over an attachment which completed the handle and took the weight of 
the vase. The lions were similarly hollowed to fit the curves of a trefoil 
mouth. By this arrangement the designer was enabled to set the figure of 
the youth in a natural position, instead of bending it violently backwards, 
as in almost all other known examples. Traces of a similar attachment 
may be seen at the back of an unpublished handle (without rams) in the 
Ashmolean (no. 221), and at the back of a fragmentary handle (lower part 
missing) from Laconia in the Louvre (no. 2785). Except that it belonged 
to a vessel with a circular mouth, the Louvre handle, in its upper part, is 
very similar in form to the handle from the Acropolis. It is, however, 
markedly different in style; and there seems no reason to doubt that the 
handle from the Acropolis is Attic. It may be dated about 520 b.c. 

The German excavation of the Kerameikos, under the direction of 
Rubier, was continued from November to January, and again in the summer. 
A detailed report, by Johannes and Gebauer, will appear in AA 1937. The 
pottery finds do not compare with those of preceding years, but the topo- 
graphical results are important. Further excavation between the Dipylon 
and the Spartans’ grave has brought to light the water-heating chamber and 
connected supply system of the circular bath-house, and the duration of the 
bath-house itself has been established, with the aid of an ostrakon of’Megakles, 
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as lying between 486 and 404-3, when the bath-house was given up and the 
Spartans’ grave constructed. The first water-heating arrangements were 
developed out of existing potters’ kilns, which are therefore the earliest Attic 
pottery kilns known to us. The post-holes referred to in JHS lvi, 140 are 
now conjectured to have belonged to a platform, from which funeral orations 
were delivered. Between the marble Roman sarcophagus in front of the 
Dipylon and the circular bath-house, many graves were excavated, of 
which three are Submycenaean, twenty-two Geometric, and four late sixth- 
century. The Geometric graves belong for the most part to the first half 
of the eighth century. Kiibler associates this series of graves with those 
previously found in the Hagia Trias section. 

Kourouniotis and Travlos have explored sections of the Sacred Way 
in the region between the temple of Aphrodite and the ancient Rheitoi. 
They have also finished the excavations in Eleusis itself, and uncovered a 
large Roman house near the museum. 

Further excavations took place in the necropolis at Vari ( JHS lvi, 
143) under the direction of Oikonomos in conjunction with Stavropoulos, 
with funds supplied from the Singer-Polignac foundation. The result 
has not disappointed the expectations raised by the discovery' of the temple 
deposit in 1934-35 {JHS lv, 154), though the majority of the finds, extend- 
ing as they do from the end of the seventh down into the fifth century, belong 
to a later period. Most of the pottery was recovered not from the actual 
graves, but from sacrificial channels and other surroundings. The fragments 
have been put together in the Archaeological Society’s building. They 
comprise a rich variety of vases of many shapes. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing piece of all is a funeral car in terracotta. Four mourning women 
stand on the platform round the coffin, over which a pall is spread. Two 
plastic figures, a running man and a bird, lie on the pall. The lid is re- 
movable, disclosing the figure of the dead man lying in the coffin. A 
driver stands on the platform in front. The car is drawn by a single horse, 
on which a rider is seated. The decoration throughout is in brown on a 
light background. Other pottery includes : a tall footed cup, with three 
mourning women on the rim, and several stands with similar decoration ; 
a large plate with heraldic lions ; a horned animal on wheels, with six 
amphoriskoi on its back; a stand, with three pointed jars upside down 
upon it; several terracotta horses and birds; a large plate with running 
Gorgon, (PI. VI, 1) ; large skyphoi with animal friezes in Corinthian style ; 
a kantharos — in front, Herakles wrestling with a Triton, which has a snake 
rising out of his back — at the back, a four-horsed chariot (PI. VI, 4) ; a 
black-figure jug with lion and bull (PI. VI, 2) ; a four-handled kothon with 
animal frieze on the rim; three fine cups with gorgoneia; a jug with two 
warriors attacking a bearded man in himation, standing male figures at the 
side; lekythos with hunters returning (PI. VI, 3j ; black- and red-figure 
loutrophoroi ; and many other vases. In 1937 some more graves were 
opened, but these were poorly furnished. The excavations will be renewed 
next year. 
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The Meg arid 

Threpsiades has excavated on two sites at Megara, in the modern 
town, and at the cave of Mourmounes. On the former site he found lime- 
stone foundations and hypocausts of a large Roman bath. 

The Peloponnese 

Corinth. The American School has carried on its excavations, directed 
by Morgan, at Corinth. To the west of the Bouleuterion excavated in 
1936 five more shops have been uncovered in the Stoa area. One of these 
contained a marble head of Serapis, ornamented with gold leaf, of the 
second century a.d. To the north of the Stoa shops two late Geometric 
graves were found, containing some undecorated hand-made pottery. 
West of the Agora, under the site of the demolished church of St. John the 
Theologian, the foundations of an earlier church of the tenth century were 
found. These contained three torsos, one of Athena, and two male statues. 
The statues are very highly polished. 

The clearing of the area in the south central section of the Agora was 
continued, west of the mediaeval church found in the spring of 1936. 
A narrow marble staircase and an open-air ‘ waiting-room ’ were discovered, 
corresponding to a similar construction previously laid bare on the east. 
The Roman foundation discovered last year under the church now turns 
out to be a Bema, and not a Propylaion, as was previously conjectured. 
It stands on the level of the southern and higher portion of the market, 
and was approached from the south. Broneer conjectures that this Bema 
was the scene of St. Paul's arraignment before Gallio. 

A small cemetery, containing several graves of the late eighth century 
and others extending down to the middle of the sixth century, was found to 
the west of the Bema. Some of the graves had been rifled, but several 
were undisturbed. There are two instances of a pair of graves lying at 
right angles to each other, and connected by a shelf cut through the dividing 
partition. One of these pairs was undisturbed. One grave contained the 
skeleton of a man, a Geometric skyphos, and an iron knife with a wooden 
handle. The other, the grave of a woman, produced two heavy gold 
earrings, of spiral design, and five rings, one gold, three of gold alloy, 
and one of silver, all on the right hand. At the feet were two iron pins with 
ivory heads : and in the shelf, two large bronze spits measuring about 
sixty centimetres. Another eighth-century grave contained a number of 
large vases, including a krater on a high stand. 

A curious shrine was excavated to the south of these graves. It is a 
small rectangular chamber, cut out of the rock, and contains an altar, 
and a niche with a base, possibly of a cult statue. In front of the shrine 
was a prostyle of four columns which sprang from square shafts sunk 
considerably below the floor level. 

Pottery from wells in this area ranges from the transitional period 
between Protocorinthian and Corinthian to the early fourth century. 

The most interesting discovery occurred in the north central portion 
of the Agora, where a large area was excavated. Here were found the 
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starting lines of two race-tracks, one dating from the fourth century, and 
the other from Hellenistic times. The latter is well preserved. It contains 
places for sixteen competitors, but the cuttings for their feet consist, not 
of two shallow continuous grooves, as elsewhere, but of separate pairs of 
holes for each runner, the two holes being more than half a metre apart. 
In the remains of the earlier, fourth-century, starting-place, the distance 
is greater still. 

The Swedish excavations at Berbati (Prosymna) were continued under 
the direction of Persson during the summer of 1937. Akerstrom carried 
on the examination of the Mycenaean settlement on the eastern slope of the 
acropolis, with the object of obtaining a clearer idea of the LH III house - 
complex, which was grouped round a central yard, and included a potter’s 
kiln. Many interesting misfired vases were found here. Saflund excavated 
a portion of the south slope, and found well-preserved rectangular house 
foundations, dating chiefly from the Early Helladic period, and from a 
period that may be termed transitional between Early and Middle Helladic. 
Among the EH foundations was a house in antis of the megaron type, with a 
central round terracotta hearth, intact and connected with an ash-pit. 
The stratification and the pottery indicate an uninterrupted development 
from Early Helladic to early Middle Helladic. The settlement was 
destroyed by fire before the appearance of matt-painted ware, but after 
the introduction of the earlier class of grey Minyan ware. 

At Dendra Persson cleared a well-preserved rock-cut chamber tomb. 
This had two rectangular chambers, the secondary one opening on the 
right of the main chamber, at a right angle to the dromos. Both chambers 
had a shallow gabled roof. The tomb had been plundered, but two 
apparently undisturbed pits in the main chamber yielded good specimens 
of LH I— II, inconspicuous small finds (seals and glass beads) and bones, 
including a well-preserved skull. 

At Asea, southwest of Tripolis, Holmberg has found an unbroken 
succession of settlements from neolithic, Early Helladic and Middle Helladic 
times. The EH and MH pottery for the most part resembles the 
ordinary Argolid ware of these periods. The MH however, includes a 
ware with incised patterns, which probably comes from Messenia. One 
piece of the same kind has been found in Gonia (Blegen, Gonia, fig. 27). 

The site seems to have been deserted from the end of the Middle 
Helladic period until the middle of the 6th century b.c., when a town was 
built, with a temple on the highest point. 

Orlandos has continued his investigation of the gymnasium at Sikyon. 
He has found that the southern side of the lower terrace was closed, and 
that there were chambers opening off the stoa corresponding to those on the 
northern side. A small drainage channel ran along the stylobate towards 
the west of the peristyle and received the drainage water from the upper 
terrace also. A straight covered stairway of twenty steps, 1-35 metres 
broad, was also found with traces of stucco on its walls. On the upper 
terrace the whole of the outer wall of the gymnasium on the south and west 
was uncovered. This terrace consisted of a row of low buildings arranged 
on three sides of a rectangle. 
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Some graves were opened near the neighbouring village of 
Mulki. They contained some red-figure aryballoid lekythoi of the fourth 
century. The most important finds came from chance-opened graves at 
Tragana, in the region of the site of ancient Sikyon. These produced some 
fifth-century vases and a very fine bronze mirror dating from about 460. 
The handle consists of a standing kore in a Doric peplos and chiton, 
gathering a fold of her chiton in her left hand and holding out a flower in 



Fig. 2. — Olympia: The Ravine. 

her right. Above the figure are two erotes, with hare and hounds along the 
rim. 

Kyparissis has excavated some late Mycenaean rock tombs of the 
prehistoric settlement of Antheia , south-east of Patras. One unrifled grave 
produced fifty-five vases of various shapes, almost all of them complete. 
The finds have been placed in the museum at Patras. 

The German Archaeological Institute carried out excavations at 
Olympia in the autumn of 1936 and the spring of 1937. An area north 
of the gymnasium, towards the left bank of the Kladeos, was examined, 
as were also the spaces between the treasuries along the northern edge of the 
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temenos east of the Heraion. These excavations were relatively unpro- 
ductive : but an investigation of the area farther east, on the slope of the 
Kronion hill north-west of the Stadion, has yielded a veritable hoard of 
bronzes of the sixth and fifth centuries. 

The storm-water from this slope of the Kronion hill now collects in a 
large hollow alongside the modern road, above and eastwards of the site 
of the excavations, and is drained off from there. In very early times it 
must have flowed through the site. The excavators came upon a ravine 
(Fig. 2), through which the torrent once flowed. At the bottom they 
found prehistoric sherds and obsidian blades. Above was a stratum of 
sand which contained nothing. At this level the torrent widened out 
considerably; and immediately above the barren stratum lies the historical 
site, on the flanks of a large hollow. There is no Mycenaean level. The 
historical site contains the remains of ten kilns, with bronze and iron 



Fig. 3. — Olympia: Bronze Horse of the Geometric Period. 

objects piled around them. They fall roughly into two groups ; the 
older belongs to the sixth century, and the later to the first half of the fifth 
century. The discovery confirms the fact, already conjectured from vase- 
paintings, and illustrated by recent data from the American excavations 
in Athens, that the Greeks of this period had no standing foundries, but 
constructed temporary foundries as occasion required, with whatever 
material was available. This particular site was selected because the 
stratum of sand provided a fire-proof bed for the moulds. 

The finds consist mainly of votives — weapons, tripods, cauldrons, 
dedications of victors, etc., which have been cleared away from sanctuaries. 
The iron weapons include 200 spear-heads and many sword-blades. There 
are twenty-two bronze helmets, and a mass of bronze parts of shields. 
The latter establish two important features of shield construction. Several 
strips of bronze reliefs of the style known as ‘ Argive-Corinthian,’ with 
vertically arranged scenes, were discovered, two of them attached to an 
arm-loop, which is preserved intact. This shows that these strips ran 
vertically down the inside of the shield from the upper rim to the arm- 
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loop, and from the arm-loop to the lower rim. The wooden surface of the 
shield was in most instances not entirely overlaid with bronze, but carried 
a band of bronze round the edge, and a crest, in the form of a bronze 
plaque, fastened with nails into the wood. Two outstanding examples 
of these crests are a large cock, and a magnificent gorgoneion, with three 
whirligig wings. The finest of the numerous other bronze reliefs, which are 
unusually well preserved, and some of which may be architectural, are a 
seventh-century representation of Kaineus and two centaurs, and a very 
large cut-out female griffin, suckling her young. This piece was attached 
by nails to a wooden background. The statuettes include a very fine 
little Geometric horse (Fig. 3), an old man, and a starting runner. Another 
interesting find is a standing long-jump weight of stone, with a dedicatory 
inscription by Akmatidas, a Lacedaemonian, winner of the Pentathlon. 

Some terracotta sima fragments were also found, and a painted terra- 
cotta female head, about one-third life-size, with an astonishing vivacity 
of expression. The head has a marked inclination to one side, and might 
belong to a sphinx-acroterion. 

Ionian Islands 

Miss Benton excavated for six weeks in north Ithaca. Three sites were 
examined, Stavros, Tris Langadas and H. Athanasios. In Stavros Hellenic 
tombs had disturbed prehistoric settlements. Several of the tombs were 
themselves undisturbed and give grave groups of the fourth and third 
centuries b.c. The finds include about a dozen small vases, some cook- 
ing-pots, four bronze chalices and a mirror. There are traces of two 
prehistoric settlements of different periods ; some Mycenaean pottery 
occurred with the later settlement. 

At Tris Langadas , on the slope above the north corner of Polis Bay, 
a Mycenaean site was discovered. The area covered is 20 x 5 metres. 
A road leads up to a ruined building ; both are constructed of large stones. 
A considerable quantity of Mycenaean pottery was found. It is in bad 
condition, but earlier in date and of better quality than any Mycenaean 
pottery yet obtained in the island (Fig. 4). It is hoped to continue 
excavations on this site next year. 

The object of the excavation at Hagios Athanasios was to examine and 
date the building mentioned by Yollgraff in BCH 1905, 1 53 fF. , over part 
of which the present church is built. A second rock-cut staircase was 
found, which passed through the perimeter wall on the edge of the cliff 
and led up to the building. Two rock-cut basins were found on the north 
side. The greater part of the pottery connected with the building belongs 
to the third and second centuries B.c. On the west the building impinges 
on an earlier rock-cut chamber in which an askos was found in the form 
of a negro's head (Fig. 51. The chamber dates back to the fourth century, 
and there is no evidence of any occupation of the site before then. 

Central Greece 

At Delphi the French School continued, under the supervision of G. 
Daux, the work of repairing the damage caused by the torrential flood of 
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December 1935. The bases of the tripod of Plataea, the chariot of the 
Rhodians, and the statues of the kings of Pergamon were cleared of debris. 
The upper part of the Sanctuary, the surroundings of the Treasury of 
Cyrene, and the damaged portion of the polygonal wall at its eastern end 
are being taken in hand this year. 

The Museum is being enlarged and its contents rearranged under the 
direction of P. de la Coste-Messeliere. The charioteer now occupies a 
new and well-lit room to himself at the south end of the building, the 
sculptures will be displayed in more spacious surroundings, and the pottery 
and small bronzes re-grouped and classified. 




Fig. 4. — Ithaca: Mycenaean Krater from Tris 
Lang ad as. 


Fig. 5. — Ithaca, Hagios Athenasios: 
Plastic Vase. 


Jannoray has continued his excavations in the Gymnasion. On the 
lower terrace, the western chambers of the Palaistra have been located, 
and beneath them the ruins, much disturbed, of earlier buildings, possibly 
contemporary with those destroyed to make room for the archaic temple 
of Athena Pronaia close by. Protocorinthian sherds were found in associa- 
tion with them. Farther north, on the same terrace, were found the 
hypocausts of Roman baths. The western end of the upper terrace was 
found to have rested on a supporting wall . On this terrace, also, the existence 
of a building and supporting walls anterior to the Gymnasion was established. 
The building seems to have been disturbed by an extension of the Xystos 
towards the south in Roman times. 
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A study of the architectural fragments of the Gymnasion has led to the 
identification of various parts of the stylobate, columns, and entablature 
of blue limestone on the lower terrace. In the Loutron it is possible to re- 
construct the system of water-supply, which came through a series of pipes 
in the wall. Beneath these pipes were pierced pillars, down which the water 
ran into the bath-troughs below. On the upper terrace were found parts 
of the Ionic columns of grey marble which rested on the bases disclosed 
by earlier excavations. The wide intercolumniation, and the absence of 
any remains of the entablature, lead to the supposition that the latter was 
of wood. In late Roman times the Ionic colonnade was replaced by a 
Doric colonnade of plastered limestone. Among the fragments of this 
later colonnade was a cornice block, on which traces of polychrome decora- 
tion were to be seen at the time of discovery. A general plan of the Gym- 
nasion, with detail drawings, has been prepared for publication. 

Krisa. Jannoray and van Effenterre continued the excavations begun 
in 1935 on St. George’s hill. The area examined lies between the church 
and the ancient cyclopean wall. Here were found traces of prehistoric 
settlements, ranging from Middle Helladic to Mycenaean, immediately 
beneath the remains of a Byzantine village. The main excavation took 
place in the area directly below the church, and was carried to a considerable 
depth. The lower, Middle Helladic, stratum produced a complex of 
houses and graves, including also an apsidal store-chamber, in which 
seven well-preserved pithoi were found in place. A water-channel of this 
epoch was found below the Mycenaean buildings. The Middle Helladic 
graves were cists, lined with slabs of limestone or poros. Several were still 
intact. Some of the adult graves contained matt-painted ware. The 
Mycenaean settlement was built on the ruins of the Middle Helladic. 
It consists of rectangular dwellings, lying along a street, the paving of which 
is partly preserved. One building was a Megaron : its hearth was preserved 
and was full of ashes. This settlement appears to have lasted until the end 
of the Mycenaean age. 

A considerable quantity of pottery was found with these buildings : 
more than fifty vases have been put together. The MH vases include blue 
and yellow ‘ Minyan,’ and some fine matt polychrome sherds with geo- 
metric designs. LH I and II pottery was found in abundance. The clay 
is of fine quality, rather soapy in texture. The vases are of excellent manu- 
facture, but the decoration is monotonous, consisting for the most part of 
three parallel lines, from which flame designs spread over the vases. 
Some sherds of Ephyraean ware were found. LH III is also well repre- 
sented. 

There was no trace of occupation of the site between the late Mycenaean 
and Byzantine epochs. The Krisa of the classical age must have lain 
elsewhere. A brief excavation on the neighbouring site of Kirrha produced 
a fine limestone Doric capital, and a pit filled with small skyphoi and archaic 
terracottas. This site will be further investigated. 

At Xea Anchialos Soteriou has completed his excavation of the fourth 
basilica Tig. 6; see JHS lvi, 147). He has uncovered the atrium and 
the mosaic floors in chambers lying on either side of the narthex. The 
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patterns consist of birds, beasts, fishes and vases (Fig. 7). The mosaics 
and the architectural and sculptural ornaments of the fourth basilica are 
inferior in technique to the other basilicas of Nea Anchialos, which date 



Fig. 6. — Ne\ Anchialos* the Fourth Basilica. 



Fig. 7. — Xea Anchialos: Mosaic. 

from the fifth and sixth centuries. Soteriou proposes to assign the fourth 
basilica to the early part or middle of the seventh century. 

Macedonia 

Kotzias has continued his excavation of the prehistoric site at Mesi- 
tnerion in Chalkidiki, and has opened up a toumba lying towards the north- 
east. From the evidence obtained it appears that the site served first as a 
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cemetery: it was later occupied by a fishermen’s settlement, and during 
the third period it was again used as a cemetery. The latest occupation 
consisted of clay houses built upon stone foundations. Similar houses 
have been found at Olynthos. The finds suggest a connexion with the 
Early Thessalian rather than the Macedonian Bronze Age. 

Bakalakis has published, in Ephemeris 1936, a comprehensive survey 
of his excavations at Neapolis (Kavalla). 

Coufry, Lemerle and Roger carried out excavations at Philippi, with 
the assistance of M. Ducoux, the architect. The Macedonian city and 
Acropolis walls were traced, and found to lie almost everywhere along the 
line of the Byzantine walls of the tenth century. A fortified gateway was 
discovered on the west side of the city, corresponding to the eastern, or 
Neapolis, gate. These were the two main gateways of the city, through 
which the Via Egnatia passed. Excavations on the terrace overlooking 
the forum threw fresh light upon the great basilica and other Christian 
buildings of the late fourth and early fifth centuries a.d. Inscriptions 
of the late fourth and third centuries b.c. were found on stones built into 
the walls of the basilica. 


Aegean Islands 

Della Seta and his colleagues continued the excavation of the pre- 
historic fortified settlement of Poliochni in Lemnos in the autumn of 1936. 

In the southern sector a long stretch of the city wall was uncovered. 
The wall is well preserved, and at this point rises to a height of more than 
four metres. It is built of a mixture of large blocks and flat slabs and has 
a slight inclination. A series of openings, either windows or loopholes, 
was found at about two metres’ distance from the base. A later tower 
stood at the corner where the wall turns south-west. A few bronze 
objects, including a complete handle, some bone implements and several 
stone weapons and tools, were found in the fill together with some coarse 
red, brown and black pottery. Much of the black pottery was decorated 
with white paint. 

The wall cannot have served very long as a defence, for before the 
Early Bronze Age houses had been erected against it on rubbish-heaps 
which had risen to a height of 1-50 metres above the ground level. These 
houses were later destroyed by an earthquake. Later still the town wall 
was covered with an earth rampart, on which the last occupiers of the site, 
in the Early Bronze Age, constructed their humble dwellings. 

Excavations also took place on the summit of the height which rises 
steeply from the western sector of the wall. This point marks the western 
limit of the latest Early Bronze Age settlement which was built after the 
destruction of the earlier settlement by an earthquake. This latest settle- 
ment was unfortified and occupied only the top of the hill. The excavated 
houses are built for the most part on the foundations of older houses. A 
water-channel was discovered running partly above and partly below ground. 
The houses, like those found in the previous year, are rectangular with some 
irregularities and contained one or more large rooms. Houses and pottery 
of the later settlement both point to a certain degree of prosperity. 
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The pottery is found in considerable quantity and is of refined clay with a 
red glaze. It includes also a class of vases, of fine pale clay with polychrome 
decoration, previously found elsewhere in the Aegean, but not hitherto 
at Poliochni. 

The most important find in this sector was a deposit of about twenty 
weapons and tools of bronze, including spearheads, sword-blades, daggers, 
axes and knives. These were found in a house which had collapsed in the 
earthquake which destroyed the settlement. The date of the settlement 
lies between 1500 and 1000 b.c. 

The southern half of the great cistern measuring 20 x 6 metres was 
also excavated. The northern part had already been cleared down to the 
rock in 1934. 

In Thasos Launay completed the excavation of the Herakleion which 
had been carried on in 1934 and 1935. The southern extremity of the great 
stoa was cleared. Among individual finds were a terracotta antefix with 
heraldically posed rams, and an inscription, which Launay dates at the close 
of the fourth century, concerning the sanctuary of the Herakleion. 

In Delos Coufry has completed the excavation of the house on the south- 
west slope of Mt. Kynthos, and found a second entrance, and a spacious 
latrine. Roger has discovered the remains of houses and a large pavement 
opposite the Dioscourion, on the great Rheumatari. 

Young and Brock continued their excavations in Siphnos for a period 
of just over six weeks. Some new areas were explored, for the most 
part without interesting results. One Roman grave was found close to 
the group of first-century a.d. Roman graves excavated in 1935. It 
produced a silver ring and a fragmentary glass vase. On the north-east 
slope of the Kastro a seventh-century house was excavated : the ground 
plan is almost complete and the walls are better preserved than those found 
in 1936. The site of an archaic necropolis was found close to the road 
leading to Apollonia. It extended to a great depth, but unfortunately 
the whole area had been completely disturbed and the only finds were a few 
interesting sherds. 

The last fortnight was spent in excavating the area at the north-east 
end of the Acropolis, which, by then, had been cleared of most of the 
mediaeval and later debris. On the sea side the rock was reached almost 
immediately ; but a fine stretch of the (probably) late sixth-century marble 
wall that surrounded the acropolis was disclosed. On the inner side, where 
the rock fell away, a series of mediaeval cisterns seemed to preclude the 
possibility of earlier finds. During the last week, however, an undisturbed 
votive deposit came to light, associated with some early foundations which 
have in part escaped the mediaeval builders. One building has a 
rectangular end and a stone base, probably for a wooden column. It is 
uncertain whether this was a temple, but further excavation may provide 
more evidence. 

The richest part of the deposit dates from the first half of the seventh 
century, but the whole deposit, which was unstratified, covers the period 
from 700-550. The finds include ivory fibulae, beads and other objects, 
an ivory seal representing a centaur with a branch; a good terracotta 

JHS VOL. LVII. L 
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head ; an alabaster ring with a seated male figure engraved on the bezel 
(Fig. 9) ; bronze fibulae ; and a quantity of pottery, including some 
fragments of a very fine Late Protocorinthian oinochoe and two interesting 
anthropomorphic vases, of which unfortunately only the lower parts are 
preserved. One of these is decorated in Naxian, the other in ‘ Siphnian ' 
style. 



Fig. 8. — Siphnos: Archaic Fithos-fragment. 



Fig. 9. — Siphnos: Alabaster Ring 
factual si?e on left;. 

The opportunity was taken to extract, under the supervision of the 
Greek archaeological authorities, an archaic marble head, either of a 
kouros or of a sphinx, from the wall of a private house into which it had 
been built. This fragment (total length 29 cm.) is much weathered and 
thickly covered with whitewash on the exposed front surfaces. It has also 
been marked in places with a black pigment. Two holes have been 
drilled into it, one in the crown, and the other in the broken surface of the 
neck undernearth. Adjoining the latter are the remains of cement con- 
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taining red particles, apparently of brick-dust. These holes and the cement 
suggest that the head was set up again in later times. 

Buschor and Schleif excavated at the Heraion in Samos , to the south 
and north of the Great Altar. On the south side, between the altar and 
the sea, the bed of the stream, which carved its way through this area 
about the middle of the seventh century, yielded a mass of local pottery, 
with some Protocorinthian, and some good votives. The date of the 
‘ship’ ( JHS lv, 163), which stood on the way from the altar court 
to the bathing-place, is now thought to be about the end of the seventh 
century. On the north side the examination of the region between the 
peripteros ( AM 55, 1930, 43) and the temenos boundary was completed. 
The excavation has thrown much light on the history of the occupation 
of this area, from the archaic to the Byzantine age. It has also produced 
a quantity of inscriptions, votive bases, architectural and sculptural frag- 
ments. These last include further pieces of two archaic East Greek statues, 
the smaller colossos, and the veiled kore with bird (Buschor, Altsamische 
Standbilder, fig. 124). 

The excavations are being continued at the time of writing. 

Crete 

Knossos. The Curator obtained permission from the Government to 
sink trial pits in the space between the entrance to the Palace site and the 
Herakleion-Arkhanes road, where it had been proposed to lay out a car park. 
The area turned out to be mainly, if not entirely, covered by Minoan paving, 
similar to that of the W est Court of the Palace of Minos, and crossed 
by three processional ways of poros paving-slabs, one running roughly 
parallel to the modern road, a second running in a west-east direction 
towards the ramp that leads into the West Court, and the third leading 
towards the South House and the Stepped Portico. The paving rests on 
an Early Minoan stratum, and appears to be contemporary with the earliest 
Palace. Foundations of the Protogeometric and Roman periods were found 
above it. In order to leave this area free for future excavation, the British 
School have proposed, and the authorities have agreed, that the proposed 
car park should be constructed on another site. 

A trial pit sunk east of the guardian's house, in the hope of finding a 
continuation of the west-east paved way, produced a deep deposit of sub- 
Minoan and Protogeometric pottery. 

A small excavation was conducted between February 22nd and March 
1 5th, under the direction of Dunbabin and Hutchinson, in the area which 
produced the terracotta head ( JHS 1936, p. 151, Fig. 9!. The hope of 
finding an archaic deposit was not fulfilled. A Late Minoan wall was 
uncovered, running irregularly east and west up the hill. To the east the 
Minoan wall served as foundation for a Protogeometric wall. A Geometric 
wall following roughly the same direction also used as foundation two slightly 
divergent courses, apparently Minoan. These walls were probably enclosure 
walls. To the north a MM III wall, destroyed before the LM III period, 
underlies a wall, probably archaic, which had fallen before the early fourth 
century b.c., and has late red-figure and Hellenistic sherds stratified above 
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it. The whole area was much disturbed by Roman works, streets, drains 
and houses. The most interesting material is the Protogeometric, of which 
there'is a stratified deposit reaching down into sub-Minoan. To the north- 
west of this area is a Late Minoan complex, as yet only partly explored, 
with well-built walls probably of a house. This is near the surface and not 
disturbed by later buildings. 

On the slopes above the Villa Ariadne were found remains of the fire 
chambers of two potters’ kilns. The first, nearly round, has a doorway 
which faces down the slope and two short inside walls, in a line with 
the sides of the doorway; these must have supported the upper floor. 
The sides of the kiln were partly cut out in the hillside and partly built of 
stones, and were lined with a coating of mud which has fired hard ; the 
floor was of stamped earth. Above the floor was a layer of burnt earth 



Fig. io. — Knosmjs: Groep or Walter Vase*, from the Kiln. 


in which were many small pieces of fired clay, which must be from the 
upper floor. On the top of the burnt earth were a quantity of unglazed 
lekythoi, a few small cups, and a large group of miniature dark-glazed 
olpai (Fig. io). The majority of these pots were wasters which seem to 
have fallen through the upper floor into the fire. Their shape and the 
fragments of Attic and local sherds which were found in and round the 
kiln suggest that they are fourth-century. Close to the kiln is a deep, 
roughly cone-shaped cistern cut out in the ground and lined with cement. 
At the bottom were found fragments of several earthenware buckets, and 
above a quantity of probably second-century plain glazed pottery. 

Overlapping the cistern and the first kiln is the floor of an oval kiln 
■with one central support. Its walls were also lined with baked mud. 
It contained no pottery, but, as it cannot have been made until after the 
cistern was filled, there must have been a potters’ quarter here for a con- 
siderable time. 

At Amnisos Marinatos continued his investigation of the Greek temple 
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which overlay a Minoan building, and found some further inscriptions 
giving the names of Kocjuoi. A more interesting find was a poros head 
of poor workmanship, which originally had inset eyes of bone. Several 
specimens of such eyes were discovered in the archaic burnt stratum, 
and one of them fits this head. 

In April 1937 Marinatos conducted an excavation in a cave near 
Phaneromeni. The cave lies on a steep slope among the foothills of Lasithi. 
A chamber in the fore-part of the cave contained some tables for offerings, 
pottery, bronze statuettes of worshippers, and a gold double axe. These 
objects date from the Minoan period : none of them is earlier than LM I. 
The cave, however, continued in use until Roman times, and yielded 
Geometric bronze statuettes and Geometric and orientalizing pottery, 
as well as Hellenistic and Roman pottery and lamps. 

From Argyropolis, the ancient Lappa, comes a statuette (ca. *15 in.) 



Fig. 11. — Siteia: Green Schist Pyxis. 


in good preservation, of a woman in a peplos and head-dress, holding an 
apple in her extended right hand, dated by Marinatos about 480 b.c. 

The most important chance find brought to the Museum during the 
year was a Minoan inscription, engraved upon a rough stone block, the 
upper surface of which is hollowed out. The inscription consists of sixteen 
hieroglyphic symbols, very well formed and cut deep into the stone, and is 
the first Minoan inscription of the kind to be discovered. Fifteen of the 
hieroglyphics are either identical with or similar to ones already known. 
One appears to be new. The stone was found in a field near the palace of 
Malia. 

Another interesting object, from Siteia, is a green schist pyxis, with 
lid, of the Early Minoan period, decorated with running spirals, incised 
lines and other motives (Fig. 11). It is the first object of the kind to 
be found in Crete. It recalls, and is clearly influenced by, the marble 
pyxides from the Cvcladic islands. 

The well-known collection of Dr. S. Giamalakis has been recently 
catalogued in conformity with a new enactment. The exact provenience 
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of many of the objects in the collection is not known, but they are all from 
Crete. They include Minoan and Greek vases, two fine bronzes (an 
askos, and an early fifth-century jug), several terracottas, and pithos relief 
fragments, coins, stone seals and rings, and a few sculptures, among them 
the torso of a copy of the Hermes of Praxiteles. 

At Mallia Chapouthier, continuing his exploration of the Palace, 
found under the floor of the second Palace a stucco floor in excellent con- 
dition. Two fine bronze swords, of a type closely resembling that from 
Arkalochori, were found on this floor. One of them has a hilt of bone with a 
gold figure of an acrobat. The handle is being reconstructed in the National 
Museum. 

At Dreros Demargne and van Effenterre explored the surroundings 
of the archaic temple excavated by Marinatos in 1935 ( BCH 1936, pp. 
214 ff.). In clearing the large cistern (12-8 X 5^4 x 6 metres) several 
fragments of inscriptions were found. Tliree of these seem to belong to 
the inscription which commemorated the building of the cistern. A 
reference in the inscription to the Delphinian Apollo confirms Marinatos’ 
identification of the adjacent temple. The cistern itself dates from the end 
of the third century b.c. 

Pendlebury, assisted by Miss Money-Coutts and Miss Pascoe, conducted 
further excavations at Tzermiadha in East Crete. He reports as follows : — 

‘ The first site to be examined was the Kastellos, of which a survey was 
made. A number of tests were sunk and a good deal of information was 
acquired. Most important, perhaps, was the discovery of two Neolithic 
burials, the first which have yet come to light in Crete. They are, as might 
have been expected, in rock shelters, and the grave itself was filled in with 
small stones. The excavation of a small cave at Skaphidia north of the 
village confirmed this. Little trace of the Early Minoan settlement was 
found on the Kastellos. As at Knossos, it had been swept away by the more 
ambitious Middle Minoan buildings. Enough was left, however, to confirm 
the dating of the ; Trapeza-ware 5 found for the first time last year. This 
ware begins in Neolithic times and ends in EM I. 

‘ Two gocd MM houses were dug. The better preserved of the two 
was built in MM I, and continued into MM III, no trace of MM II 
being found. This is further proof that, except in the great centres, MM III 
follows immediately on MM I. Remains of MM III pithos burials appeared 
cn the east slopes. 

‘ During the making of the new car-road a number of archaic terra- 
cottas had been found at Kolonna close to the village of Lago, and, 
Dr. Marinatos courteously extending our permit, we were enabled to clear 
the facades of two fine buildings between which ran the ancient cobbled 
road on the same lines as the modern one. One of these buildings has a 
curious baetylic stone immediately in front of the doorway. Together 
with another much-ruined house at Donadhes, on the other side of the village, 
they form part of the vast archaic city, bigger even than Lyttos, which covered 
the long hill known as the Papoura of Agios Georgios. Its ancient name 
is unknown, though the inhabitants speak of a coin of Akontion being 
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found near by. The cemetery seems to lie a little farther east, towards the 
fields of Kerasa, where an archaic deposit was found by a Hellenistic tomb. 

£ On the east shoulder of the Papoura stands a group of built tombs of 
the Geometric age. One of these, which have been much robbed by the 
peasants, was cleared, the most important find being a double axe of iron. 
In shape the tomb is a tholos about two metres in diameter and originally 
about the same in height. Unlike the normal tholos, it was not sunk 



Fig. i 2 . — Karp hi : Two Cult Figlres 


below ground, but was surrounded by a rectangular block of solid masonry 
to withstand the pressure of the vault. The dromos is narrow and the 
doorway low. To avoid undue pressure on the lintel, it appears that the 
masonry above has been built back in a semicircle, though, since only 
one course survived, it is impossible to say whether this space was arched 
over to form a relieving triangle in the manner of the mainland tholoi 
or not. 

‘ Finally, two trials were made on the peak of Karphi, which rises some 
1800 feet above Tzermiadha and 4500 above sea level. About 200 feet 
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below the summit is another group of built tombs, belonging this time to the 
Protogeometric period. This group seems to run roughly in a straight line, 
and a massive retaining wall which holds back the earth gives one to hope 
that further excavation may reveal an early Iron-Age Appian Way. Two 
of the tombs were cleared. They showed the same rectangular mass of 
masonry round the vault, but the lowest courses are also rectangular, the 
circular vault not beginning till some way up. 

£ On the windy saddle between the peak of Karphi and the slightly 
higher peak of Mikri Koprana a sanctuary of the same period was excavated. 
This contained cult figures which carry on the Minoan tradition of those 
of Gazi and Pankalokhori, linking the latter with the Geometric figures of 
Dreros. The figures are nine in number. Two only have as yet been 
sufficiently repaired to be illustrated (Fig. 12). They are nearly one metre 
high, and are in the traditional Minoan attitude. The crown of one of the 
figures at least was surmounted by birds and disks, and the most remarkable 
feature is the separate modelling of the lower legs and feet which appear 
through openings in front of the tubular skirt. 

£ In every period from Neolithic onwards the strongly conservative 
spirit of the inhabitants is apparent. The practice of incising the top 
of the rim of large jars has an unbroken sequence from Neolithic times until 
the local manufacture of pottery ceased a few years ago. In every period 
the pottery produced a number of strictly local shapes. It seems that 
Lasithi may well have been one of the last strongholds of the Minoans, 
as it is to-day of the old customs and habits of Crete. 5 

Cyprus 1 

At Rhirokitia , where Dikaios, on behalf of the Department of 
Antiquities, is continuing his investigations of the early settlement, the 
second season’s work has more than doubled the area uncovered. The 
principal task has been the clearance of the circular hut foundations grouped 
on the slope above the imposing circular enclosure found last year (Fig. 13). 
They are very closely packed and more solidly built than those of the 
Erimi settlement, and are divided into two groups by what appears to be 
a continuation of the massive wall which protects the circular enclosure 
on the east side (JHS lvi, 157, Fig. 17). As this year the excavation was 
centred in what may be regarded as the residential, as distinct from the 
ceremonial, part of the settlement, it produced a larger number of small 
finds than last year. They include flint and stone implements and stone 
bowls, some complete and some enriched with a type of relief decoration 
not previously recorded in Cyprus. No pottery has yet been found on this 
site except in the cultivated earth. Perhaps the most important achieve- 
ment of the second campaign has been the discover) 7 of a large number of 
skeletons. In all remains of twenty-two have now been found on this site; 
unfortunately, only a small proportion of the skulls is measurable, but 
as these are the earliest human remains yet found in Cyprus, their study will 
be followed with particular interest. 


1 From a report kindly supplied by Mr. A. H. S. Megaw, Director of Antiquities. 
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Stewart, of the British School at Athens, has been excavating on behalf 
of a group of Museums in England and Australia in the Vounous cemetery 
near Bellapais, where Dikaios and Schaeffer in 1932 and 1933 excavated 
some of the finest Early Bronze Age pottery yet found in Cyprus. The 
forty-five tombs excavated near the eastern limit of the cemetery are re- 
markable in that they differ from those previously opened, both in con- 
taining for the most part only single burials and in producing new types 
of pottery. The predominating stumped base and the decoration of several 



Fig. 13. — Khirokitia: Superimposed Remains of Circular Hut-foundations. 

examples effected by the reservation of the natural buff surface from the 
characteristic red colour, normally applied uniformly to the whole vase, 
are the most important technical departures noted. But the excavator 
does not wish to enlarge on their significance until the whole material has 
been mended and studied. A further group of thirty- two tombs was 
examined by the eastern limit of the area previously excavated, their contents 
conforming in general to the types already recorded. 

At Curium the Pennsylvania Expedition has spent another active season. 
The greater part of the Sanctuary of Apollo Hylates has been laid bare ; 
the architectural remains, which for the most part represent reconstructions 
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of Roman date, include a large and a small temple lying north-south and 
approached respectively by a massive stairway and a paved street from a 
central place of assembly; the whole area is closed on the south by a 
long building of five similar cellae, each with an internal Doric colonnade. 
Where the excavations have been carried down to the lower levels some 
interesting individual finds of the archaic period were found, the most 
important a drinking Silen in bronze. On behalf of the same expedition, 
Daniel has been investigating a settlement mainly of the Late Cypriote III 
period to the east cf Episkopi village, not far from the tombs which yielded 
Mycenaean pottery in such surprising quantity in the British Museum 
Excavations of 1895. A number of house-floors and foundations enclosed 
by a massive city wall have yielded finds mainly of local manufacture, 
including, however, two cylinder seals with oriental affinities. This 
materia] will doubtless throw additional light on the problem of Mycenaean 
influence in Cyprus which the excavator has recently discussed (in AJA 
XLI (1937), 56-83) in connexion with the tombs excavated by the ex- 
pedition at Kaloriziki. 

At Hagios Pinion, the ancient C'arpasia, Miss du Plat Taylor, on behalf 
cf the Antiquities Department, has continued the excavation of the Early 
Christian remains adjoining the ruined Byzantine Church (cf. R.D.A.C., 
1935, 14 f. 1. Part of a large peristyle court adjoining the baptistery 
has been uncovered, and under the church were found the foundations of 
its basilican predecessor which was the central feature of the whole group. 
A section of the town wall was examined, and at one point a trial sinking 
into the Ptolemaic levels was made. 

T URKEY 

The Byzantine Institute, in close collaboration with the Turkish 
Government, is in its sixth season of work on the mosaics in Aghia Sophia. 
\\ hittemore and his assistants are at present working in the south gallery 
and in the great eastern apse. It is hoped that the apse mosaics will be 
unveiled in the spring of 1938. 

Baxter has pursued his excavations in the area of the Imperial Palace. 

The excavaticns of the University of Cincinnati at Troy were continued 
in 1936 and 1937, under the direction cf Blegen. A report of the season's 
work in 1936 appears in AJA 41, 1. 

The following account of the excavations from April to August 1937 
has been kindly supplied by Blegen. ‘ Investigations were made at many 
places inside and about the citadel, and each one of the nine periods was 
subjected to further intensive study. During the season a great fortification 
wall of Troy I, hitherto unknown, was discovered and traced through almost 
one half cf its circuit. Substantially constructed of unshaped and fairly 
large stones, with a sloping outer face, it still stands to a height of ca. 3-50 m. 
A narrow gateway, flanked by two massive projecting towers, lies almost 
directly beneath the gate assigned by Dorpfeld to period Ila and marked 
FX on his plan. Built into a low wall, or barrier, connected with the 
eastern tower and buried under an unmixed accumulation of debris of the 
First Settlement more than 3 m. deep, were found three limestone slabs, 
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or stelae, one of them bearing the sculptured representation of a human 
face carved in low relief in frontal view. The work shows a distinct feeling 
for style which implies a preceding period of experiment and development. 
The early strata of II, which were closely examined, yielded scanty informa- 
tion ; but a floor-deposit of early IV gave a rich collection of pottery and 
other objects. A house of the transitional period between V and VI pre- 
sented an interesting plan and some good ceramic material. The excava- 
tion of the large ‘ Pillar blouse 5 of VI was completed, and its western end 
was found to be divided into three small rooms or compartments. At the 
north-western angle of the acropolis a new section of the fortification wall 
of VI was uncovered and followed northward and north-eastward ca. 40 
m. Considerable fresh evidence for the earthquake that caused the de- 



Fig. 14.. — Kusura: Mvd-brick Housrs of the Second Plriod. 

struction of Troy VI was brought to light together with further confirmation 
of its date toward the later part of the fourteenth century b.c. Good house- 
deposits of periods Vila and Vllb were found, and Buckelkeramik is 
especially well represented, with many complete vases. A small building 
of Troy VIII was uncovered, and an abundant series of potsherds now illus- 
trates the ceramic styles and development of that period.’ 

Miss Lamb reports as follows on the season's work at Kusura, 55 km. 
south of Afyon Karahissar : ‘ The excavations have enabled us to determine 
more clearly than before the ethnological character of the site, and have 
yielded fresh evidence concerning the architecture, pottery and other 
products. 

‘ The third or latest period, which begins about 2000 b.c., with the 
appearance of the red-cross bowls, is now known to be Hittite in the wider 
sense of the word. Comparisons with the wares of the Hittite strata at 
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Alisar and Alaca Huyiik yield various parallels, though the connexion 
with Bogazkoy is less close : evidently our site was, as the terracotta and 
stone objects found in 1935 and 1936 had suggested, within the sphere of 
Hittite influence. The town, frequently replanned and rebuilt, is con- 
structed partly of stone, and one remarkably high and solid wall may 
represent part of its fortification. 

4 The second period (Fig. 14), ending c. 2000 b.c., and developing 
gradually into the third, belongs to the Early Bronze Age. Its pottery, 
red or grey with elaborate plastic decoration, resembles that found in 
South-Western Anatolia, but also has points of contact with Thermi in 
Lesbos on the one hand and with Ahlatlibel, near Ankara, on the other. 
The houses, however, mainly of mud-brick, with square or oblong rooms, 
differ essentially from the long narrow west Anatolian type. Many walls 
survive to the height of two metres, one to 4-3 metres, indicating that the 
buildings to which they belong were constantly reoccupied. As this 
would not have been possible if many centuries had elapsed, and as the 
maximum depth of the second period deposits seems to be about 5-7 metres 
on the highest part of the settlement, we infer that this stage cannot have 
lasted very long. Nevertheless the town was at this stage more extensive 
and apparently richer than either before or afterwards. 

4 Preceding the second period is one represented so far only on the western 
part of the site. It has yielded no architectural remains, and its pottery" 
seems to be an earlier version of the second period wares. We must 
attribute to it a cemetery excavated in 1936 on the hill opposite the settle- 
ment. 

4 Small finds include copper, stone and bone implements ; stone and 
terracotta idols and seals; but written documents are absent.’ 

Gerard M. Young. 

The British School, 

Athens. 



WHEN DID THE POLIS RISE? 


It is to-day a known and undisputed fact that the Polis was not only 
the characteristic and historically important type of Greek State, but that 
as a religious and political community it was for centuries the foundation 
and the support of Greek culture. But so far a true ‘ history of the Polis ’ 
has not been written . 1 A reason for this may be that the Polis stands as 
the abstract representative of an enormous number of concrete independent 
States widely differing in form and development and known to us through 
traditions widely differing in quality. We must try, and the attempt has 
already been made, to define the main lines of this historical phenomenon 
and its evolution, and before all else to obtain a clearer view of the 
beginning, climax, and end of this evolution in time and manner. 

To do this it is not sufficient to study only the external historical facts. 
In like manner we cannot be content merely to observe, for instance, 
under the Empire of Alexander or in the Hellenistic State-world the 
political insignificance of the Polis, and hence to conclude its downfall ; or 
in the perfection of political leading, and the splendour of Empire and 
culture, in Periclean Athens to see the perfection of the Polis. Only from 
the testimony of the life of the Polis itself, from its internal problems, from 
the history of the Polis-institutions and the Polis-spirit can we obtain 
the true perspective for judgment. Who studies the Polis for what it is— 
that is, as a community — will quickly reach the conclusion that this very 
age of Pericles, which is also the age of Anaxagoras and the older generation 
of Sophists, is to be regarded as the period initiating the internal 
dissolution of the Polis, and will necessarily set its &Knf| a t a much earlier 
date. Naturally, exact dates cannot be given at all, and the problem of 
the rise of the Polis must be approached in full consciousness that the 
Polis was the product of long evolution. ‘ Rise 5 can be taken only in the 
sense of true origin, and to place this long before the sixth or fifth century 
would as a rule be accepted as a matter of course. If this view is once 
again upheld here, it is for the reason that some strange pronouncements 
in a contrary sense have provoked reply . 2 * Yet, as will appear, our purpose 
is not polemical, but rather to set in clearer light the early days of the 


1 In opposition to the antiquarian system, in vogue 
a long time, or to a construction, however ingenious, 
like that of Fustel de Coulanges, the next step was 
to show the Polis-type under its historical conditions. 
This was attempted, e.g by Glotz La cite grecque, 
1928; but cf. Gnomon , 1929, I HA and in my Gr. und 
Hellenist . Staat (Gercke-Xorden. III. 1932). On the 
fundamental problems see also Heichelheim. Burs inns 
Jahresber.f. Altertumsiv 250 <Suppl.;. 

2 In particular, the essay of Bene, Furstliche 

Herren der at der Perserkriege [Die Antike, xii, 1936, 


1 if.,, followed more recently by his book Miltiudt < 
w 937'. Berve in an earlier work Gr. Gesch. I, 176; 
set the formation of the Greek State about the turn 
of the seventh to sixth centuries, a late dating 
against which I protested fir. Slaat, 60 . According 
to his recent view, the Polis arose out of the conflicts 
with the great political leaders round 500 b.c. \ 
Out of a mass of astonishing statements, I may select 
the following: in the generation of Pindar and 
Simonides the s growing spirit of the Polls is scarcely 
yet apparent ’ ; * Not under Cimon but under 
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Polis, for which our sources of information are but few. It will be worth 
while to let them speak, and to confine ourselves to contemporary sources. 
They speak, it seems to me, clearly and unambiguously. Perhaps we 
shall best clarify the issue if we begin with the familiar period of the 
Persian wars and work backwards. 23 

In the Suppliants , composed before 480, perhaps as early as 490, 
Aeschylus depicts the Polis as the obvious State-form of mythical Argos ; 
not only as the scene and background, but as the great power from which 
all law springs. From it in the poet’s mind arose the problem of the 
responsibility of the individual, which first acquires significance, and 
indeed possibility, through the fact that there was a decisive will on the 
part of the Polis. 3 Here, then, is no Polis coming into being and in process 
of formation, but one long complete, with its own internal problem. For 
Aeschylus the world of the Polis is one of Sixt), and its opposition to 
individual 0 ( 3 pis — nowhere more definitely and more variously displayed than 
in the Seven against Thebes — is the constant essence of his creed. In general, 
every expression of devout reflection, as well as the simple popular tradition, 
points to the recognition of the Polis as the obviously true and venerable 
form of all holy and common life. 

Again, Pindar the poet of the aristocracy, 4 little love as he a Boeotian 
had for Athens, could find no better beginning in 486 b.c. for his short 
hymn of victory for the Alcmaeonid Megacles (P7) than the praise of 
mighty Athens : KaAAicrrov ai lasyaAo-rroAiss ’Adavcu Trpooip,iov ’AAKpaviSav 
eupuaSevEl ysugg. It was undoubtedly Marathon which raised Athens 
above the Polis-world in Pindar's eyes ; no other State seemed £Trupav£crr£pov. 
Yet the circumstances were singularly unpropitious for such praise of the 
Athenian State. Only a few months earlier Megacles had been ostracised, 
and while we know that ostracism implied no harm to reputation or 
property, yet a rift had arisen between State and individual or, better, 
between State and family. The poet hints at this at the end of the poem, 
mentioning envy of kocAoc ipya. But these circumstances, any more than 
the fact that himself is no friend to any Demos, do not hinder him from 
deliberate!} including 4 the far-ruling family ’ within the Athenian Polis, 
from raising family and State together. Pindar’s tone becomes warmer when 


Pericles, the dynamic form of rule is dissolved totally 
into the self-accomplishment of the Polls/ According 
to Berve, the Polis takes its rise towards the end of 
the sixth century, around 490 it is still in process of 
formation, and the evolution is not complete before 
450. When we think of the early symptoms of 
internal decav U.g. Thuc. Ill, 82 ff.), it follows that 
the Polis is 1 uni ted roughly to the period of Periciean 
Athens: nay, if we were consistently speculating 
further, it runs the risk of being reduced to a phantom 
which would owe its existence perhaps to the 
speculation of philosophers and rhetors of the fourth 
century. 

~ a This paper, written early in summer 1936. was 
delivered to the Journal about December 1st, 193b. 


I wish to emphasize that there are no references to 
any later publication. It was a difficult task to 
translate my paper, and I owe sincerest gratitude 
to Mr. Pryce and to Dr. Cary. 

3 Cf. the fuller analysis in my Ost u. West , 127 ff. 

1 This epithet is much less suitable to Simonides. 
I have tried {op. cit. 12 1 ff.) to explain the well-known 
lines on the dvf)P ocya 3 os (frg. 4, 1 ff.) as a departure 
from the aristocratic ideal. In any case the poet 
stands within the Polis; cf. 1 . 22 ff. of the same 
poem, where he defends himself against the charge 
oi censoriousness, declaiing that he is ut]S' ayav 
ct'fT&Aaiivos slojjs y' dvricriTToAtv Sikt)v, Oyifjg dvrjP 
This is the pure spirit of the Polis, just as in the phrase 
ttoAij dv 5 pa 6iSd:nc£i tfrg. 53; cf. also frg. 10). 
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he speaks of aristocratic States: oA^ia AacKsSodiJicov, n&Kaipac ©sacraAia (Pio), 
in both of which Heraclids rule. But even in this, the earliest of his poems 
to be preserved (498 b.c. !), it is important for Pindar that the Aleuadae 
reigning in Thessaly ‘ hold high and foster the vopos of the Thessalians ; to 
the nobles is committed the hereditary well-ruling of the Poleis.’ 5 The 
rule of nobles the poet praises has been handed down from their ancestors 
as the true form of conducting the affairs of the State. The praise is not 
to the nobility, the dyocOoi, for rank and fellowship, but for its union with 
the State it controls, and its sovereignty and service to the State. The vopos, 
which the lords protect and foster, is not only custom and usage ; it is law 
formally laid down, Tsdpos, the ruling principle of the State. It might 
almost be translated by ‘constitution,’ just as in a later poem (Pi, 61 ff., 
470 B.c.) the vopoi ‘YAAiSos cnraOpas are used just like T£0|jioi Aiyipiiou to denote 
the Doric ordering of the State. 

Aeschylus and Pindar belong to a generation which was formed before 
the Persian War. But the State which conquered at Marathon was the 
Athenian Polis, though the leader Miltiades as a Thracian prince may have 
outgrown the status of a polites. The Athenian Polis : that is, the State 
which the reform and organisation of Cleisthenes had moulded. Now, this 
organisation tells a plain tale, and in considering its rational character 
we must not forget the exemplary and organic manner in which it 
continued the levelling of social distinctions which the Age of the Tyrants 
began, and, further, that it paved the way, and initiated the struggles, for 
the equality of the following age. It continued a tradition and formed 
tradition. Here I shall not discuss the Cleisthenic organisation in detail, 
holding to my principle of citing only authentic contemporary sources. 
One such source at least we possess for Cleisthenes — the final introduction 
of the Athena-coins, i.e., the State symbol replacing the family insignia. 
It is known that in this point Cleisthenes expressly returned to the 
Peisistratid practice, 6 7 and therefore this record of the unambiguous will of 
the State holds good also for the founder of the Athenian Tyranny. 
Characteristic of the latter — a parallel to the coinage — is the story, despite 
its legendary character, of how he was led to the Acropolis ‘ by the goddess ’ 
as the accepted and rationally directed medium of the religious and 
political will of the people. In any case the Tyranny, as much in Athens 
as in other States," remains a phenomenon explicable in so many different 
ways that it will be better for us to return to actual records. 

For sixth-century Athens we have only a single inscription extant 


5 V/ 90 O (pEpoVTi vopov QeacraAoov avSovrss’ ev S'ayaOoTai 
KEivTai Trcrrp'jciai keSvcu ttcAigov Kv[}Epvdcries (70 ff.). 

6 Seltman, Athens, 1924, 92 ff. 

7 Here a reference may not be out of place to the 
dedication of Aeaces, father of Polykrates of Samos. 
(Dittenb. SylL z 10 ; Tod, Gr. Hist. Inset. 7), for which 
Bilabel has recently proposed another interpretation 
than was previously current (Xeue Heidelb. Jhb. 1934, 
133). In his view Aeaces dedicates the memorial of 
him ‘ who committed piracy for Hera in the time of hU 
presidency/ It is more probable that this office had 


a political character than that it indicated the 
temple-guardian. Thus Aeaces became a pirate 
officially, with the consent of the goddess and while 
still in the magistracy; which is no cause for 
surprise, for he who ctuAtiv e-npriCTEv named his 
second son Syloson iHer. Ill, The father's 

combination of personal power and desire for 
enrichment with the co-operation of the State deity 
and the State's consent resulted in the tyranny of 
Polycrates, whose name also is significant. 
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which has anything to say about political affairs — the well-known but 
unfortunately much injured Psephisma on Salamis. 8 Its exact dating 
depends on its restoration and interpretation, which has been attempted 
with widely varying results. Yet, whether the decree belongs to the 
Peisistratid age or to the end of the century, whether it deals with cleruchs 
or with the native inhabitants of Salamis, this much is clear, that in it the 
Athenian Polis expresses its own claim, economic as well as military. 
This is all the more evident since the subject is an island which has been 
incorporated into the State territory only a comparatively short time 
previously. The taxes which are specified in detail are to be paid is 
Sgjjioaiov, the Archon is to see to the ottAIjeiv of the people; and the 
prescript runs: eSoxctev t< 2> Srjucp. Swoboda has already observed 9 that 
the omission of the Council here does not imply that it had then no 
significance or no existence. More probably an old decree-formula is used, 
of which there are other instances; and this formula asserts, no less 
weightily than the latter double formula coupling Probouleuma and 
Psephisma (2So£s Tfj ftauAij mi tco Srpjicp) , that the Demos decrees as 
holder of the State sovereignty and as a community of citizens, that the 
State speaks as a unity. The identification of Demos and State, confirmed 
also in the above-quoted name for the treasury (to 8eh6ctiov), is further 
not uncommon to the undemocratic Polis, as I have shown, for instance, 
in the case of archaic Sparta. 10 Only we must of course presume that 
Demos does not mean a people in the sense of the lower classes, the 
populace, but a people as a political organisation and community. How 
the word came to possess this older significance can be seen from Homer; 
in him we see already the opposition of the Demos to rulers and nobles, 
but Srjiics also means * the land belonging to the community ’ and, 
arising out of that, the people. 11 Land and people are identical, an 
expression of political unity. 

The characteristic feature of the Polis, that it is a community of 
citizens, no abstract State-ideal as the res publica, but at the same time no 
mere rule of privilege or the like, is best displayed in the manner in which 
the Polis accepts new citizens. As an early example we may cite the decree 
of Elean Chaladrion which still belongs to the sixth century. 12 A ‘ Rhetra 5 
is concluded between the Chaladrians and Deucalion, that he and his 
descendants ‘ may be Chaladrians.’ This old formula, 13 which as yet is 
ignorant of the abstract concept of iroXiTgia, opposes, as partners in a bargain, 
the whole of the members of the community to the newly-received in- 
dividual. In a form almost recalling a private lawsuit, the many recognise 
the one as their equal and possessed of equal rights, and he thereby receives 
land. This equality finds formal expression in the somewhat doubtful 


I(j 1 I, i. Alternative restorations SEG III, i ; 
Tod, nr. n. 'I he readings of SAl? 13 and 
XachmariMui, Hist. Att. Inschr . 1, are out of date. 

9 Gr. Y<Aksbe>chlus>e. 2j. 

10 Hermes. 1 033 - Cf. the inscription of 

oligarchic Llis, to be set before 580 b.c. Cauer- 
Sthwyzer, 410;, which knows the poAoc and japo; 


ttAoO jov. 

11 Cf. Boisacq, Diet. etjm. 182, and my Rechtside 
128. 131. 

12 Bleckmann, Gr. Inschr. zur gr. Staatenkunde , 33 — 
Cauer-bchwyzer, 415. 

13 Cf, Szanto 3 Gr. Burger recht, 10. 
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double phrase Furoupo^svov Fiao8apiiopy6v. This can hardly mean that 
‘ Deucalion is promised the right to exercise the two offices of Proxenia 
(here an office) and of Demiurgia,’ 14 for the simple reason that Proxenia 
is never an office. But also it can scarcely imply a differentiation in the 
rights of citizens, 15 for no group of citizens could normally be termed 
Trpo^svoi. Rather, Deucalion, who obviously is being especially honoured, 
receives all rights of the iTpo^svos, the privileged alien (e.g. ccteAsioc), and 
also all those of the Sccpiopyos, i.e., of the prominent citizen; for the 
Socpiopyos was surely one of the most important men, probably the 
principal official of the little community. Thus in its inner organisation, 
as well as in its dealings with the outer world [proxenia), little Chaladrion 
was a completely formed State, a perfected Polis. Naturally it would be 
an oligarchy; the circle hence its Sapiopyoi could be elected was surely 
confined to an upper stratum of society. Yet this upper stratum (not only 
those of it who had been admitted to the Damiorgia) was, politically 
speaking, the people, the State. The last sentence of the decree brings 
the threatened religious ban for anybody who would injure Deucalion ; and 
this ban can be put out of efficiency only by a motion of the Sanos. Thus, 
in spite of the privileged person, the ban leaves untouched the State’s free- 
dom of will and sovereignty of law. 

The State’s existence in the face of the outer world is naturally 
manifested and confirmed through treaties between two States, such as 
that between Elis and Heraea, of approximately the same period and 
dealing with the same district as the former example. 16 The alliance 
concluded for a hundred years between the two States provides for a 
peaceful settlement and discussion of all disputes. The State which does 
not comply is bound to pay a heavy sum to Olympian Zeus. From the 
fact that in the two Elean decrees we have cited the God appears as in 
some measure a Court of Appeal, we may presume, and we may dare to 
draw the general conclusion, that by this period the great ‘ international * 
sanctuaries- — we knew this of Delphi without this evidence — were exercising 
active and positive influence in the pacification and consolidation of 
internal and external political conditions, firstly in their own areas, but 
certainly soon beyond these limits. The same penalty is ordained for the 
treaty-breaker and for him who injures the State, whether simple citizen 
or official or the Demos itself. The community and individuals, and 
these again divided according as they are in communal office or not : 17 we 
could not desire a plainer statement that the whole stands for the one, the 
one for the whole; and the private person is so little private that his 
penalty is as heavy as that of the citizen in office. Significant here is the 
word used to denote the simple citizen: Iras (Fetocs). In the same sense, 
as opposed to Ruler or Demos, it recurs later occasionally, e.g., in Aeschylus. 
But originally, as we know from Homer, ol etcci are the kindred, and also 
(already weakening) neighbours and friends. 18 Thus in its history this 

14 Thus Szanto, 23. but sixth century) cf. Bolte RE VIII, 413. 

15 Bleckmann following Kirchhoff, Arch. £ tg . 35, 17 T£X=crrr t s ; cf. xa teAej, ci sv teAse 

196. I& Cf. Boisacq. s. eTapcs ; Liddell-Scott, s. gTTjc. 

16 Sjll . 3 9; Tod, nr. 5. On the date s uncertain, 

JHS — VOL. LYII. 
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word mirrors the evolution from the tie of pure blood-relation to that 
of the Polis. In sixth-century Elis the citizen still bears the name and with 
it surely the still strong social binding force of ‘ kinsman ’ ; yet he is not 
only, as in Od. 4, 16, ysrrovEs f\6e etcu, the neighbour, the man bound in 
the same community of land, he is also the member of the Polis, equated 
with the official and the State itself, responsible together with and for the 
State, the TroAhris . 19 

An honorary decree of Cyzicus 20 brings us even more clearly into the 
early decades of the sixth century. The children of Medices and Aesepus 
and their descendants are granted crreAsia, with the exception of certain 
named taxes, and meals in the Prytaneion. The formula of compact used 
in Chaladrion could not be used here, for it is no question of granting 
citizen-rights, but of honouring the offspring of two specifically named 
citizens who had presumably died for the State. Therefore in this decree 
of favours to citizens the words run simply, iroAis eScoke 21 ; and the 
Sfjiios swears 10 the privileges. Here, on the advanced soil of Ionia — 
Cyzicus is a Milesian colony — the concept of the iroAis could appear at 
an early date as replacing the individual names of States elsewhere 
prevalent. The colonial community is inclined rather to rationalise the 
State than to continue in its looser (as compared with the Motherland) 
tradition of race and people.' 22 All the more certainly was it that very 
State which had existed complete and had been taken for granted since 
long before. 

Also from Ionia comes the oldest record, to be placed round 600, a 
record which, despite its fragmentary condition, informs us with astonishing 
force of the development of the Polis possible at that date — the law of 
Chios. 23 It speaks first of guarding the 5 t)uo(v) pf]Tpai, doubtless the laws, 
and especially such as accord with the democratic trend we can deduce 
from the inscription. As magistrate the Demarch appears next to 
the Basileus, which may correspond to apyoov and (3cccjiAeus in Athens, but 
more probably gives the contrast of magistrates of people and nobility. 
For the PouAfi Sqpocnri is also mentioned, which (as its name implies) 
stands at the side of a Council of Nobles, and which, itself composed of 
fifty members from each Phvle, owes its number to democratic principle 
and its constitution to an obviously strongly rationalised organisation. 
Next, various measures are proposed in the event of a failure of Demarch 


19 The objection may be raided that these examples 
aie beside the point because the communities of Elis 
and Aicadia in the sixth centurv were Sr^c! or 
Kipai. It' that were the case, then these inscriptions 
are still better ecidencr. for then these villages 
ha\e already assumed the toim and standing of the 
ttcAis. In anv case, the idea ot the * politically 
independent as assumed for this very area by 

Swoboda RE buppl. IV. 931 f . . <_f. buabo VIII. 
336 f. . serins to me out ot date, since we know to-dav 
that a ttcXis is not constituted by synoecism and 
town-wall, but by its political toimation. The Attn 
1 etrapohs. for instant e. illustrates the pieces". 

SyllA 4: rf. b EG I, no. 445. 


- 1 I consider the punctuation of Vollgraff, 
Mnemosyne ^ L, 37 ff., to be correct: according to it, 
elliptical ttoMs . . dTE\eir)v kcc’i TrpuTaveiov stands 
first, followed by the lestriction SeSo-rai irap^ . . 
For the erection of the stele by the State the 
expression is formal. ttoAis . . . Iocoks. 

42 In the discussion on the unpolitical habits of 
the Iomaiis initiated by Berve ^latest Gnomon, 1936, 
1831 agreement is perhaps attainable if the very 
different possibilities of political consciousness I here 
indicate were elearlv distinguished. 

Wilamuwitz. Sordinn . Shine >Abh. Preuss. Ak. 

1 you . Xachmanson, Hist. Gr. Inschr . 2; Tod, nr. 9. 
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or Basileus according as the Demos has been summoned, i.e., constituted 
as a court, or not. However uncertain the meaning is, it is plain that new 
tendencies and dispositions democratic in tendency are being expressed. 
The whole appears as a decided and ‘ young ’ movement of the State. 
Yet, for instance, the office of Demarch has been before now brought into 
existence and, in view of the use of the concept of the Demos that is 
customary here, it must have been in former times a magistracy formed 
in conflict with the nobility, and not simply developed out of the original 
Demos of the whole community. On the other hand, the twice-mentioned 
‘Icrria, the State-hearth or its goddess (which are the same at heart), like 
the old council as well as the concluding oath, for which the fioccnAeis are 
competent, show that the religious-aristocratic and the rational- 
democratic spheres existed before and continue in juxtaposition. If the 
Polis of Chios at that time made a by no means unimportant alteration of 
its constitution in a democratic sense, then the document we are examining 
indicates that it was at an earlier date a Polis of advanced and developed 
State-form. 

Emphasis has often been laid on the near relation between the law of 
Chios and the contemporary or slightly later legislative and political work 
of Solon. His personality, his actual work as much as his political and 
ethical ideals as poet and sage ; what of good and evil he found awaiting 
him, and what he made of them : all stands before us as the first clear and 
plain emanation of the Polis, creative yet bound to tradition. For this 
reason we may permit ourselves not to pick details from his constitution 
and legislation. They, of course, give the main feature of the historical 
phenomenon of Solon which I have mentioned, and this is generally 
admitted without demur. But by so doing we again exclude errors in our 
sources, for so much legislation originating at a later time went under 
Solon’s name. 24 Better for the man himself to explain his meaning; 
luckily Aristotle and Plutarch quoted from his poems to draw their 
portraits of him. 

'HiasTgpa 5s -rroAts — in its first words the famous Elegy of his programme 
reveals its theme and also the circle it is addressed to, those who, including 
the poet himself, are ‘ we.’ 20 Danger to the ‘ great Polis ’ from its own 
citizens ; crimes and evils which bring slavery or civil war in their train ; 
all this Sucivonir] gives Solon, the creative thinker and active statesman, 
the right and strength for his anger, his wish, born of anger, to teach his 
fellow citizens and to place before their eyes as their aim and ideal the 
State of suvoplri. For the State is the object at stake. The Polis, over 
which Pallas Athene holds her protecting hand, is not the Acropolis, nor 
is it the town, even if the citizens are once called acrroi, those citizens who 
by their misrule have endangered the State and who simply because they 
rule could be called Townsmen.' The goddess, despite all, protects this 
State which the covetous ‘ leaders of the people ’ are attacking and 


24 Foi the administration and legislation of Solon 20 W. Jaeger, Sitzber Preus*. Afc. 1026, - 2 : in 
cf. most recently. K. Freeman. The Work and Life of addition, my Rechtsidee . 83 tf . : Char is term f Rzach 
Solon , 1926. 22 if. 
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endangering in its innermost strongholds. To free it from the Simoaiov kcxkov 
is Solon’s object. Does it still need at all to be said that this internal 
corruption of the Polis, this perilous crraais, presumes that the Polis is 
there, that it exists? From a more ordered and more peaceful period in 
which the ruling nobles stood in more harmonious counterpoise to the subject 
class of free men the Polis had sunk into the confusion of Solon’s time. 
In that, Solon throws responsibility on the selfishness and injustice of the 
ruling classes, to a less degree on the discontent and greed of an oppressed 
people; and behind his words rises impressively the binding force which 
cannot yet be called Nomos, 26 but which, grown out of Snog is laid none 
the less upon every citizen by the Polis, and which has developed into a 
valid claim in the new QccthoI of Solon. 

He had hoped to pacify the State through ( 3 (a and 5 kr| (24, 16), 
allowing neither of the contending parties to prevail & 81 kcos. But a number 
of fragments of his poems show that he quickly recognised that the peace 
and safety of the State was no longer endangered through the greed and 
violence of a ruling caste, but that the freedom and common life of the 
Polis was being attacked through powerful individuals and their desire 
for tyranny: avSocov 8’gK [isydAcov ttoAis oAAutcci (10, 3). The amnesty 
law of Solon (Plut., Sol. 19, 4), of which the text is preserved to us and 
which is certainly historic, excluded from among those condemned to 
Atimia before Solon’s archonship certain groups, among them ‘ those 
banished by the Kings on account of murder, manslaughter or tyrannv.’ 
When the tyrant, or the would-be tyrant, is grouped with the murderer 
as an equally impious criminal, and equally punished by the PacnAsus, it 
is evident that the Polis must have had to guard itself for long past against 
the overweening ambitions of individuals. Solon still summons the people 
to defend themselves against the new Squaycoyot (8? 10, 23). But the social 
conflict had attained such proportions that (as we read in Plutarch, Sol. 
13, 3') ‘ tyranny seemed the only guarantee for order and cessation of 
strife.’ Solon’s fight could not prevent the tyranny of Peisistratus, but 
certainly was not without influence upon it. It was the battle of the 
Polis. The attempts of certain ‘ princely nobles ’ to obtain power are 
phenomena not confined to the end of the sixth century, but began 
manifestly back in the seventh. The battle against the Tyrants and 
conversely their ephemeral monarchy were necessary stages in the inward 
development of the Polis; for it was in this environment and under the 
rule of these individuals that the Demos grew strong and burst the bonds 
of the aristocratic Polis. 

From within the Polis Solon worked and toiled for the Polis; for him, 
out of a new and pious recognition Skri developed into the principle of 
the Polis, the foundation and expression of its communal will. 27 A 
century earlier this could not have been. For Hesiod Sucq is in truth 


2b The reading cpoO and not vcpou) in frg. 24, 
16 ( Chansteria , l.c.) is accepted by Romisch, Studien 
zur alt, gr . Elegie , 46, and has been adopted by Diehl 
in the second edition of AnthoL L\r. 


Rechtsidee, 86 ff . : Jaeger, 79 ff. ; in both these 
reference is made from various standpoints to the 
equation of the political 6 ikt) and the cosmic Suer* 
of natural law (Anaximander 1 ;. 
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not only 4 the real decision of justice on earth,’ 28 but rather the claim 
to justice on the part of the subject, who appeals to a higher court, as 
when Zeus’s daughter Dike, driven out by mankind, sought refuge with 
her father. 29 Hesiod further comes, from the contrast with anti-social 
uPpis and j 3 ia, to recognise the obligation of citizens towards the Polis 
(. Ergo. 240) ; for Zeus sees 4 how the Polis hath this Sfaq as its own 
quality ’ lib. 269) . . . ‘ Hear 8 far) and do not increase Oppis ; for u| 3 pis 
is evil for the poor man, nor can the wealthy lightly endure it’ (ib. 213). 
Here, for the first time to our knowledge, it is proclaimed that the noble 
is restrained by and responsible for 8 far) in the face of the Polis ; yet the 
object at issue still is that the Polis should be founded on 8 far). Afar) it is 
which distinguishes man from beast (275) ; Zeus blesses him who speaks 
righteously (tcc Sfacaa) in the agora (280). But this 8 fat), as I believe, is 
still no traditional and admitted principle of the Polis. For the Boeotian 
of little Ascra, round 700 b.c., the Polis is still in process of formation. We 
have here a glimpse into the making of the State, into the supersession of 
an unpolitical aristocracy far removed from political unity through the 
common influence of the Polis. In other districts — in many of the islands 
or on the coast of Asia — the Polis had doubtless evolved further than in 
backwood Boeotia, and especially in Hesiod’s tiny home-town. To the 
question which forms the title to this paper the reply might be roughly 
the eighth century, disregarding the variety and the gradualness in the 
duration of the process of evolution which are easily understood. It might 
be still better to assume the first half of this century, or even, let us say, 
= 800 B.C., seeing that in the case of Sparta, for instance, a close analysis of 
the concept of the Damos and of the Rhetra has dated the consolidation 
of the State back at least as far as the period before the first Messenian War. 
that is, to the beginning of the eighth century. 30 The same is true of many 
of the Ionian States. The East to West trend of Greek history has 
played a part in the development of the Polis as in everything else, but 
the early city of Asia Minor, set in un-Greek surroundings, must not be 
assumed 'without restriction to be a Polis in the political sense. 

The rough chronology of the rise of the Polis which has once again 
been established in the foregoing pages agrees with the fact that the activity 
of the great colonising States is evident from the late eighth century 
onwards, that in it, at least in the more important cases — Miletus, Megara, 
Chalkis, etc. — love of adventure and land hunger were confined within 
official organisation and direction, and that on the Black Sea coast and in 
the West the colonisation produced not factories and emporia, but towns 
and States (iroAsis) resting on an agrarian basis. A further agreement 
with the dating is the fact that the Iliad shows no trace of the existence of 
a Polis, while the Odyssey does. Finally, there is agreement in all 

of the fixed and consistent form of the State ^27 f.) ; 
but he does not draw the conclusion that for this 
leasun the tendency towards freedom showed itself 
uncommonly early and in unusual strength. The 
victory of the State in Sparta was, of course, all the 
more absolute. 


Jaeger, 78. 

- J Re chi side e, 64 ff. ; Jaeger, l.c. 

30 Hermes , 1933, 2 9 ^* hvenBerve does not propose 
to date the formation of the Spartan State after 
Cleomenes and Demaratus. He recognises quite 
appropriately the unusual sharpness of the contrast 
between btate and individual, founded on the nature 
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essentials, if not at all points, with the reconstruction of the evolution of 
the Polis which can be deduced from military and economic standpoints, 
the replacement of the ‘ family-Polis 5 by the ‘ hoplite-Polis 5 in the 
seventh century. 31 

We have been speaking of the Polis exclusively as meaning the State. 
This State is almost always a walled Polis-city ; and its heart was the Polis, 
later, to mark the difference, termed the Acropolis, the citadel. The word 
tt(t)oAis has shared this development, which goes back to the rulers’ palaces 
of Mycenaean days. In details the change was certainly not accomplished 
uniformly; above all, in Asia Minor it was different from the islands, and 
in these it differed from Greece proper. The attempt to define this early 
development would give town-history, not the history of the Polis ; from 
our point of view it hardly suffices to prove in individual cases, yet it 
establishes the general conclusion, that the formation of the Polis-town 
may be dated round 8oo. 32 The Mycenaean citadel or stronghold with 
an open town beneath it is probably the commonest predecessor of the 
Polis; yet several centuries were necessary for its conversion into the 
walled and closely populated town which could not exist without hinter- 
land. For the unification of town and country it was above all necessary 
that the countryside should either create the urban centre originally out 
of itself or should be taken in by the pre-existing urban settlement. 
Perhaps then, long after the downfall of the Mycenaean kingdoms, the 
knowledge of a genuine political existence again spread for the reason that 
only now did the existing rule of the town over the country overcome 
the pure aristocracy. Economic and military developments followed to 
realise the enfranchisement of all free men, which always remained a 
living force underneath the persistent gradation of social classes. 33 


Hasebroek. Gr. Wirtsch. u. Gesellschaftsgesch., 
i gg fF., 153 fF., 158 fT. My main difference with H. 
is that I distinguish a caste of nobilitv, still far from 
State-form, from the ‘ttoAis of families*: naturally 
without denying the interplay of both forms. Only 
thus is it possible to set the formation of the Greek 
State iri clear histoiical light: otherwise, we must 
push e\ ery thing back into the darkness of the 
eleventh and tenth centuries. Perhaps the fact that 
inv position is intermediate between Hasebroek and 
Ber\e is no bad testimony for its historical probability. 

3 - bee the detailed and important essay of Tritsch, 
Die Stadtbildungen des Altertums und die griech . Polls 
' hlio. iqgq, i ; . I overlooked this in mv Gr. Staat: 
in anv ca^e some of his conclusions do not convince 
me. For instance, that in the late Mycenaean 
settlements all foun tvpes of building used in the 
Aegean area had been united into one mighty 
synthesis *52 If.,, seems to me to suppose an over- 
rationalised interpretation, working far too much 
with direct transferences and influences. This is 
markedly the case with the significance Tritsch 
assigns to the Minoan towns — assumed to be 1 free 
town-states of equal citizens ’ — for the Greek 
development. In this he sees clearly the fundament- 


ally different principle of the Oriental And the 
Italian) town as opposed to the Aegean, yet he 
under-estimates the differences which have been 
rightly observed between the Minoan and the 
Mycenaean— Greek town (77 fF.). It is improbable 
to me that about 800 Crete had attained paramount 
influence upon the development of the noXig over 
all Greece, despite the religious and artistic parallels ; 
here again the rationalised interpretation is evident, 
letting the organic development, bound up with the 
soil, of eveiv single ttoTus disappear behind all sorts 
of * influences.' Tritsch sees the great lacuna of 
three centuries fi 100-800) as ‘ a poverty-stricken and 
almost peaceful age.' during which ’ the impulse to 
State organisation, to the creation of the Polls, was 
wholly lacking ’ i v 6i f. i ; but, it must be said, it is 
not the development from the Minoan and 
Mycenaean towns implied by Tritsch, but the 
appearance of new town-centres and town-instinct, 
attested by manifold local tradition, which made 
k something new — the classical Greek town corre- 
sponding to the Greek spirit and its manner of life 
— the Polis ' ;8g; . 

** Gf. Rechtsidee , 131 ff., as modified above. 
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The answer to the question : When did the Polis rise ? can only be 
given in general terms. If we speak of the ‘ formation of the Greek 
State,’ we cannot think of 600, much less of 500 b.c. The witnesses 
I have adduced here seem decisive, even if other material were available 
from literature or inscriptions. That the great political figures, not only 
tyrants and princes, but also legislators and Aesymnetae, did not make 
the Polis possible, or even bring it into existence, is so evident that the 
contrary view requires a detailed explanation. This explanation should not 
be merely assumed from a tendency to over-emphasize those elements which 
are to be termed inimical to the Polis, individualist or tribal, in the leading 
nobles of the seventh and sixth centuries. It is an error to assume that the 
discovery of the Aristotelian 5 A0r)vcdcov ttoAitei'oc first induced historians 
to lay one-sided emphasis on the constitutional factor. It is right to object 
to an unhistorical and unnecessary over-valuation of the ‘ constitution ’ and 
to an assumption of real political parties ; 34 but documents such as the law 
of Chios and almost every one of the cited documents show plainly that 
the internal formation of the State implied a system of political existence 
which was natural and of vital importance for the Greeks. Tyrants and 
leaders of the nobles often set themselves against this formation, but it is 
equally true that many of them were at pains to preserve them, at least 
outwardly. Nobles powerful by wealth, by r household retainers, and 
occasionally by foreign possessions, broke away from the Polis. But 
this phenomenon born of social differences and political individualism 
was not the characteristic final expression of an aristocracy' anterior to 
the Polis. More frequently the outstanding individuals made out of the 
differences within the State between noble and low-born, wealth and 
poverty, land ownership and free tenure the starting-point for a personal 
policy which, against their own will, prepared the way for a new and more 
democratic form of the Polis. Thus these ‘ first demagogues ’ constituted a 
necessary' and useful stage in the development of the Polis, since, unlike the 
case of later popular leaders, the State worked out their policy in its interest 
and along its own line. Individuality, voluntarily' or involuntarily', 
whether it saw the compulsion or not, had to bow to the will and to the 
way of the community. Perhaps the most extraordinary' feature in the 
career of Cleisthenes is how his clear and rationalising political genius 
completed the decisive transition from personal and family policy' to the 
reform and re-establishment of the State. 

If Berve has, as I believe, seen these facts in the wrong light, he seems 
also to have confused ‘ Polis ’ and ‘ democratic Polis ’ — unless we are 
to assume a totally new and arbitrary' use of the term ‘ Polis.’ For Demo- 
cracy', the final and pre-destined form as far as concerns the Greek State, the 
ends of the centuries, the ages of Solon and of Cleisthenes, were of definite 
importance. We can say' that as the Democracy fundamentally fulfilled 
the idea of a comprehensive community of citizens, so it was the perfection 
of the Polis. But perfection is on the way 7 to decline, and the realization 
of the last possibilities inherent in the Polis does not preclude earlier ages 


34 See, e.g., Ost und West , 115. 
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from having known the Polis, perhaps in a purer and more simple manner. 
What gives the trend towards Democracy especial significance is the fact 
that from the end of the sixth century the Greek State — not only the 
Democracies — came under the new controlling idea of Nomos and 
recognised in it a principle which is more imperious than the legal basis 
of 8 fieri, and therefore more powerful to bind : vopos PacnAeus. This King 
of the Polis, upheld by a sanctity which raises him even above the gods, is 
the answer to the attempt of powerful individuals to force upon the Polis 
a human monarchy ; in the sign of vopos the Polis conquers. 

The determined emphasis laid on the individual State in contrast to 
the lack of particularism among the great families and lords, at least in the 
sixth century (hardly earlier), betokens doubtless a new strengthening of 
the Polis. The experience of the Persian wars brought the significance of 
the Polis and the national will into harmony. But the personal 
individualist element in tyrants and nobles of the type of Miltiades was, 
as I have said, nowhere so strong that it could for long detach itself from 
the will of the Polis ; the generation of Themistocles and Pausanias was 
the first perhaps which attempted this. In this the internal decline of 
the Polis is foreshadowed, far off as the end might appear. As yet the 
State is so immeasurably the stronger that Cimon brings the type of the 
aristocrat intimately bound up within the State to its fullest development, 
and it is then that we have the perfect and acknowledged union of State 
and autonomous individuality; which is not the same as the obvious 
control of the individual by the State. The age of Pericles is so far from 
being the age of the perfected Polis that it is rather the first period of the 
great individuals no more bound to the Polis ; but State and individual 
still sway the balance harmoniously. This is true of the -rrpcoTos avf)p and 
equally of the great figures of his time : Sophocles, Pheidias, although no 
more of Anaxagoras and Protagoras. It is the next generation in which 
the one scale is heavily tilted. 

Yet another reason may be adduced for setting so unusually late the 
realisation of the Polis. At all times, so far as we can see, the Polis is at 
once a reality and an ideal. From the time of Hesiod down to the 
philosophers, with their political creeds, the Greek spirit had ever again 
and again striven for the ideality of the forms of its communities, for 
its dream-city directed by right and law (51kt) and vopos), by discipline 
and order Gcapos and euvopfcc), or by equality and concord (fcrovopfoc 
and opovoioc, . Such an ideal remains far removed from a mere intellectual 
concept. It portrays ever a goal that can be reached, that should be 
striven for with all one’s strength and with all one’s mind, by Solon as by 
Pericles, by the law-giver of Sparta as by Plato. But no illustration is of 
such intense strength, such convincing detail, and so compellingly close to 
the facts of life of the democratic Polis as that made by Pericles in the 
Funeral Oration. A method which attempts, often with success, but of a 
one-sided nature, to exalt the singular and peculiar in Greek life into the 
typical and classical 35 may easily incur the risk of seeing in the Periclean 


3:1 Fundamental objections given in Ost u. West, 5, 
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age not only the high-water mark of Greek history, but also, especially 
with the Oration in mind, the perfection of the Greek State. 

This last reflexion warns us that the line between actuality and 
ideality in the Polis is not easy to draw. Here we have confined ourselves 
as much as possible to actual records, at any rate to contemporarv 
evidence, thereby excluding some possibilities of error in our sources. But 
we can recognise — how could it be otherwise? — that ideas and aspirations 
were at work in the expression of immediate workaday political life, just 
as we know that the ideal and in themselves utopian constitutions of 
States had their roots deep down in the living experience of the Polis. The 
boundary cannot be drawn sharply and absolutely, theory and teaching 
cannot be kept separate from practice and fact. It is not correct to 
suppose that what is not evidenced in a concrete event or individual activity 
what appears to be merely a constitutional form, is something that is 
unhistorical and unreal. Yet it is equally false to think that the historical 
phenomenon as a whole was worked out not in fact and record, but only 
through ideal and abstract pictures. 

Victor Ehrenberg. 

Prague. 



THE PROGRESS OF GREEK EPIGRAPHY, 1935-1936 


Once again I attempt, not without some trepidation, the task of 
surveying briefly the work done during the past two years in the field of 
Greek epigraphy, following the same order and observing the same prin- 
ciples as in my previous bibliographies. I include some specially valuable 
reviews published in 1937 of books issued in 1935 or 1936; on the other 
hand, I omit certain works 1 which, though bearing the date 1936, were 
not actually issued, or at least did not become accessible to me, until 1937 
was well advanced. As before, I mark with an asterisk books or articles 
of which I have only a second-hand knowledge. Once more I express 
my heartiest thanks to all scholars who have facilitated my task by sending 
me copies of their works. 

Death has taken a sadly heavy toll in the ranks of Greek epigraphists 
during the two years under review ; among the more serious losses are 
those of A. von Premerstein, 2 E. Preuner, 3 G. Glotz, 4 J. Geffcken, 5 H. 
Collitz, 6 E. Pridik, 7 P. Orsi, 8 R. Heberdey, 9 A. B. West, 10 T. Wiegand 11 
and P. Wolters. 12 Happily, some of the veterans are left to us with un- 
diminished vigour and ever accumulating experience, such as A. Wilhelm 13 
and F. Hiller von Gaertringen, 14 whose impress will remain indelibly 
printed on epigraphical studies : both of these attained their doctoral 
jubilees in 1936, and the latter has added to the history of those studies 
an autobiographical chapter 15 which is as valuable as it is modest. 

I. General 

My summary for 1933-34 appeared in JHS. lv. 172 ff., and, so far as 
it concerns Egypt and Nubia, in JEA. xxi. 104 If. Other bibliographies, 
notably the invaluable ‘ Bulletin ’ 16 of P. Roussel and R. Flaceliere, 
continue 17 in their accustomed form, save those of A. Neppi Modona 


1 Foremost arnons: these are L. Robeit, Collection 
Frot finer, G. Daux. Delphes au deux ie me et au premier 
slide, G. Olivet io, Document 1 antichi dell' Africa 
Italiana, II. 2. and Classical Studies presented to E. Capps, 

- JSa: . lv. 300 f,. Alio . xxviii a. 13. AJA. xxxix. 
254 f.. viii. 202. 

3 Gnomon, xi. 287 f.. Klw, xxviii. 215. RA. vi. 169. 
AJA. xxxix. 379. 

1 CRAcInsir. 1935, 164 ff.. / 2 . 1 . vi. 85 f, REG. 
\ 1 \ iii. 217 f.. AJA. xl. 131 . Rei Beige, xiv. 1223 f. 

5 Gnomon , xi. 448. 

b AJPk. hi. 289 f. 

7 Alio, xxix. 149. 

? Gnomon , xii. 174 If., His tor in. ix. 639 ff., AJA. 

xl. 332, Mondo Class ico. vi. 179 if., RendLinc. xi. 

974 ff., P. Or si \Ar china Storico per la Calabria 1, 297 ff. 


9 OJh. xxx. Beibl. 169 ff. 

10 AJA. xl. 522 f. 

11 Gnomon . xiii. 109 ff., AJA. xli. 119. 

12 AA. 1936, 586 ff., AJA. xli. 1 19 f 

13 SBBerl 1936, 284 f., Forsch. u. Fortschr. xii. 363 f. 

14 Ibid. 168 f. 

15 rTpaK-r. ’Ak. s Ae. xi. 196 ff. 

REG. xlix. 341 ff. tfor 1934-5). 

17 J. Marouzeau, Annie philol. \ iii. 255 ff.. ix. 268 ff., 
x. 269 ff., P. Geissler, Archaol. Bibhogr. 1934, 194 ff., 
1935, 223 ff., \V. Rechnitz, Bibl. phil. class . lx. 101 if., 
lxi. 108 ff., and, within restricted fields. Glotta, xxiv. 
56 ff., Ru. arch. cnst. xii. 216 ff., RA. vi. 207 ff., viii. 
253 ff, B£. xxxv. 257 f., 506 f., xxxvi. 269 ff , 537 ff., 
B.XGJ. x. 533 ff., ReiHist. clxxviii. 258 ff. 
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and M. Segre , 18 which came to an end with the regrettable discontinuance 
of Historia. On the other hand, we may note G. Patriarca’s summary 19 
of Greek inscriptions relative to the Roman world and V. Arangio-Ruiz’s 
full £ Epigrafia giuridica greca e romana (1933—35)}’ 20 while F* M. Heichel- 
heim’s ‘ Griechische Staatskunde von 1902—1932 ’ 21 deals with many 
inscriptions bearing on the public life of the Greek states. To H. Kasten’s 
continuation of Ziebarth’s survey of the progress of Greek epigraphy since 
1895 I refer below (p. 210). 

The important addition made in 1935 to Inscriptiones Graecae is noted 
under Attica, and instalments of the Inscriptions de Delos and of Inscriptiones 
Creticae, which in fact, though not in form, are portions of the Corpus , are 
also mentioned in their appropriate places. U. Wilcken’s annual reports 22 
on the progress of IG. record the preparations made byj. Kirchner for the 
second fascicule of IG. ii 2 . 3, which will contain the Attic epitaphs later 
than 403 b.c., by G. Klaffenbach for the second fascicule of IG. ix 2 . 1, by 
F. Schober for IG. vii 2 . (Megaris and Boeotia), and by F. von Hiller for the 
Attic ‘ Fasti ’ and for a supplementary volume dealing with the Aegean 
Islands. The editor’s illness has unfortunately delayed the issue of further 
instalments of SEG., but preparations are well advanced for the pub- 
lication of two more volumes, covering Palestine, Egypt and the rest of 
North Africa. G. de Jerphanion laid 23 before the Fourth International 
Congress of Byzantine Studies a project for the publication of a selection 
of Greek Christian inscriptions, while another ambitious plan reaches 
partial fulfilment in the first volume 24 of J. B. Frey's Corpus Inscriptionum 
Iudaicarum , issued under the auspices of the Pontificio Istituto di Archeologia 
Cristiana, but written in French. This is a complete collection of Jewish 
inscriptions from the third century b.c. to the seventh A.D., geographically 
arranged, amply commentated, excellently illustrated and fully indexed ; 
the present volume, which covers Europe only, contains 734 texts, pre- 
dominantly Greek, exclusive of 103 which are relegated to an appendix 
as false, pagan, Judaeo-pagan, or probably Christian. Some of the main 
conclusions and problems suggested by this evidence are dealt with in an 
article 2o by E. R. Goodenough. V. Bassler’s collection and discussion 26 
of Fatin-Greek bilingual inscriptions is inaccessible to me. K. Hanell 
publishes, 27 from a Madrid MS., the collection of seventeen inscriptions 
copied by K. Faskaris in the fifteenth century, which enables us to correct 
or supplement a few of the texts concerned, and examines the relation of 
these copies to their probable source, Cyriac of Ancona. 

I call attention here to certain general suggestions regarding agenda 
et evitanda in epigraphical studies, made 28 by F. Robert, whose position 
and achievements in this field entitle him to careful attention. 


18 Historia , viii. 686 ff.. ix. 662 ff.. 683 ff. 
ls Bull. SI us. Imp. Rom. v. 127 fF. 

20 Studia et documenta, ii. 429 tF. 

21 Burs. ccl. 145 ff. 

22 SBBerl. 1935, Ixii, 1936. xhif. 

23 Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. ix. 129 fF. ; cF. Mel. 
Be\r. xix. 154 F. 

24 Vatican City, 1936: cf. \iii. 299, OLIZ- 


xl. 232 ff. 

25 Journ. Bibl. Lit. Iv. 21 1 ff. 

16 * Inscriptiones Graecae Latinae bilingues , Prague. 
1934 (typed - . 

27 Bull. Soc. R. des Lettres de Lund , 1934-5, iv: cf. 
Cl Rev. 1. 39. REA. xxxviii. 396 F., Gnomon . xii. 334 f. 

28 AntClass. iv. 46314. {REA. xxxviii. 387 f.), 
ReiPhil. viii. 406 fF. {REG. xlix. 355). 
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In the linguistic sphere there is little to record. E. Mayser’s revised 
edition of the section 29 of his monumental Grammar of the Ptolemaic 
papyri and inscriptions, which deals with stem-formation, is of general 
interest, though based exclusively on materials found in Egypt. G. Daux 
examines 30 the use of uusp with the accusative from the third century b.c. 
onwards in the X.W. Greek, Argive and Messenian dialects, and concludes 
that it always means 4 in the name of, in place of,’ and never ‘ in the interest 
of.’ A. Wilhelm investigates 31 the phrases Iv ysipoov vopais and £v 
yeipcov (or yapos) vopco (so he would accent the word) found in the decree 
from Lete ( SIG . 700) and in Greek authors, notably Polybius. J. F. C. 
Richards examines 32 certain characteristics of Eastern Ionic inscriptions, 
especially the use of the vu icpsAKucmKov and the change of final v before 
certain consonants, and pleads for a revision of the text of Herodotus in 
the light of epigraphical evidence. 

The historical value of Greek inscriptions is illustrated by numerous 
examples in the following pages; here reference may be made to a few 
works of a general character in which epigraphy supplies important, or 
even the sole, evidence. Heichelheim’s synopsis of the chief works on 
Greek Staatskunde published between 1902 and 1932 has already been 
mentioned. A. Heuss finishes 33 his study (cf. JHS. lv. 174) of the 
conclusion and documentation of the Greek and Roman state-treaty by a 
detailed examination of the various documents drawn up in the process 
of negotiation and ratification ; W. Schubart seeks 34 to derive from 
inscriptions and papyri a picture of the Hellenistic ideal of the King and 
his officials : R. E. G. Downey collects 35 the twenty-one references to 
inscriptions in Malalas’ Chronicle , and shows that we cannot unhesitatingly 
accept his statements either that these inscriptions ever existed or that 
they survived to his time, and E. G. Turner makes a careful study, 36 
based mainly on evidence drawn from inscriptions and papyri, of the 
functions and the geographical distribution of the SsKdirpooToi in the 
Greco-Roman world. The history and policy of Euagoras I of Cyprian 
Salamis are discussed 37 by K. Spyridakis, who draws special attention to 
the epigraphical sources; H. H. Benecke’s dissertation Die Seepolitik der 
Ailoler 3b makes full use of the available epigraphical materials, especially 
for the aouAia-treaties concluded by the Aetolians and for their grants of 
upo^Evicx pp. 17 ff.;, and F. Hampl’s brief treatment 39 of the Bottiaeans 
uses inscriptions, especially SIG. 89, to throw light on the condition of the 
Bottiaean state at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War. A second 
volume of E. Groag and A. Stein's admirable revision of the Prosopo- 
graphia Imperii Romani has appeared, 40 covering the letter C and con- 


CrammatiR d. gritth. Papyri aus der Ptolernaerztit , 
1-. 3. Berlin, 1936* ci. LlRti. 1 . 201. 

REG. xlviii. 33 ff. 

31 Glotta , xxiv. 1^3 tF. 

Proc. Am. PhA. .-Id. lxv. xlwif., Hariard Class. 
Studies, xlvi. 37 IF. 

33 Kho. xx\ii. 210 fT. 

4 APP. xii. 1 II. : cF. Forsch. u. Fortschr . xiii. 123 f. 


25 Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. lx\ i. 53 fT. 

36 JEA. xxii. 7 fF. 

37 Euagoras I von Salamis , Stuttgart, 1935 : cf. JHS. 
Ivii. 98. 

M Hamburg, 1934: cf. REG. xlviii. 386 f. 

39 RhMus. lxxxiv. 120 ff. : cf. U. Kahrstedt, AJPh . 
i\ii. 416 ff. 

40 Berlm-Leipzig, 1936: cf. JRS. xxvi. 286 f. 
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taining 1647 persons; here, too, Greek inscriptions play an important 
part among the sources. \V. Hiittl has published the first volume of his 
history of Antoninus Pius, 41 with numerous addenda (pp. 359 ff.) to the 
second (cf. JHS. lv. 173 f.) and a full Qiiellenregister (pp. 427 ff. , and 
Y. Laurent has reported 42 to the Fourth International Congress of Byzan- 
tine Studies the preparations made for the issue of a comprehensive proso- 
pographv of the Byzantine Empire. E. Ziebarth's indispensable little 
work on Greek education has been translated 43 into Modern Greek, and 
L. Robert’s article 44 entitled ’ApyaioAcyos throws an interesting light on 
the entertainments of the ancient world by correcting and interpreting 
inscriptions from various places relating to apycaoAoyoi, piuoAoyoi, ( 3 ioAoyoi, 
laoayoAoyoi, irccpcpSoi and cmouSaioysAoioi. 

To our knowledge of Greek religious and magical belief and ritual 
and of the Greek festivals inscriptions make valuable contributions. Here 
I may mention F. Chapouthier’s work 45 on the Dioscuri in the service of 
a goddess, M. Guarducci’s paper 46 on the conception and cult of the 
hero in the Hellenistic and Imperial periods, with special reference to the 
Torre Nova inscription in New York (see below, p. 203), T. A. Brady’s 
account 47 of the introduction and spread of the Egyptian cults in the 
Greek world from 330 to 30 b.c., A. Aymard’s essay 48 on the name and 
nature of Zeus Hamarios (or Homarios) worshipped by the Achaean 
League, M. Segre’s observations 49 on the sale of priesthoods, and V. 
Laurent's article 50 on Byzantine amulets and magical formulae. R. M. 
Geer discusses 51 the festival of the ’ItcxAiko: ‘Pcopaioc Ispaara at Naples, 
instituted in a . d . 2 and continued at least to the middle of the third cen- 
tury, our main source for which is an inscription from Olympia (/. r. 01 . 
56), and R. Knab devotes a dissertation 52 to the uEpioSovlKoci, of whom 
he passes sixty-seven in review. Of J. B. Frey’s Jewish Corpus I have 
already spoken. I do not know C. Wessel’s dissertation 53 on Greek 
Christian inscriptions of the West, and F. J. Dolger’s ' Lumen Ghristi ' ° 4 
is hardly relevant to the present study. Many articles in Cabrol and 
Leclercq’s Dictionnaire d’arche'ologie chretienne, e.g. those on Montanist 
epigraphy, 55 the Jewish community of Monteverde 56 and the Novatian 
heresy^, 57 make full use of the epigraphical materials, while M. Simon 
deals ° 8 at length with the grave-formula Oapcrei, ouSsis aSavcrros. 

O. Rubensohn’s study 7 59 of the Neo-Parian school of sculpture in the 
first century* b.c. includes a collection of the extant signatures of its members 


11 Antoninus Pius, I, Prague, 1936. 

4 - Bull, Inst. Arch. Bulg. ix. 127 f. 

43 * To apxcdov ‘EAArjViKcv £KTrai5ei/Tiiov 
Athens, 1936. 

44 REG. xlix. 235 ff. : cf. viii. 287. 

45 Les Dioscures an service d'une deesse ^Paris, 1933 . 
23 ff, 102 ff.: cf. AjPh. l\ii. 344 ff, RivFil. lxiv. 

4^3 ff- 

4<1 Atti del III Congresso nag. di studi rotnani , iv. 328 ff : 
cf, RkFil. lxiv. 102. 

47 Unii\ of Missouri Studies . x. 1 : cf. REA. xxxvii. 
481 ff, REG. xlix. 476. Chon. d'Egxpte , xi. 579 ff, 
Aegjyptus. xvii. 117 f. 


4b Mel. .Vavane. 453 ff. : cf. REG. xlLx. 349. 

49 Rend. 1 st. Lomb. lxix. 81 1 ff. 

50 BZ- xxxvi. 300 ff. 

31 Turns . Am. Phil. lx\i. 208 ff. 

32 Die Peiiodoniken . Giessen, 1934: cf. PhW. hi. 
ff . 

53 * Lise t. graec. Christ, veteres occidentis . Halle, 1936. 

54 An tike it. Christenturn , v. 1 ff 

35 * 5^9 ff. 

56 xi. 2557 ff'. 

37 xii. 1 758 f. 

58 Rev. Hist. Rel. cxiii. 188 It. 

88 JdL 1 . 49 ft.: cf. AJA. xl. 362. 
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scattered over the Greek islands, and J. Jiithner’s discussion 60 of the Greek 
disci deals with several extant inscribed examples. S. Casson’s interesting 
notes 61 on the methods followed by the early Greek engravers in inscribing 
objects of gold or bronze are based mainly on a close examination of 
certain metal objects now in American museums. 

Without claiming to draw up an exhaustive list of inscriptions on 
vases, and while expressly excluding works which deal wholly or mainly 
with ceramics, I may call attention to V. Grace’s amply illustrated dis- 
cussion 62 of the various types of die used for amphora-stamps, J. H. Iliffe’s 
comprehensive list 63 of potters’ stamps on sigillata-ware in the Near East, 
A. Smets’ chronological classification 64 in thirteen groups of 210 inscribed 
Panathenaic amphorae, H. A. Thompson’s account 65 of ‘ Two Centuries 
of Hellenistic Pottery,’ which includes 66 a few inscriptions and graffiti, 
L. Talcott’s careful examination 67 of some puzzling graffiti on amphorae 
found in a fifth-century well in the Athenian Agora, E. Lapalus’ treat- 
ment 68 of a series of Cabiric vases in the National Museum at Athens, 
J. D. Beazley’s valuable readings and restorations 69 of unknown or mis- 
understood potters 5 or painters 5 signatures and other ceramic inscriptions, 
H. Philippart's detailed description 70 of Attic white-ground cups and his 
account 71 of the vase-collection of the Ashmolean Museum, a c model 
University museum , 5 Beazleys report 72 on Attic vases recently added to 
that collection, M. Z. Pease’s article 73 on the pottery found in Broneer’s 
excavations on the X. slope of the Acropolis, including a number of sixth- 
century inscriptions, A. Greifenhagen’s publication 74 of the Attic b.-f. 
vases in Bonn, and L. Laurenzfs full account 75 of three Attic vases and a 
Laconian hydria unearthed in the cemeteries at Ialysus. G. M. A. Richter 
assigns 76 four more works to the 4 Gleophrades painter 5 and claims that 
his name was Epictetus, and D. M. Robinson and S. E. Freeman pub- 
lish 77 a skyphos at Baltimore inscribed rToAuyvo-ros eypaysv, identifying 
the ; Lewis painter 5 with this second Polvgnotus. Other inscribed vases 
recently discussed include a ‘ Droop cup 5 in the British Museum 78 signed 
by Aicosthenes, a b.-f. cleinos 79 from the Athenian Agora, an Attic cup 80 
from Chiusi signed by Chachrylion, a Megarian bowl 81 in the Berlin 
Museum, a volute krater 82 at Taranto, a fourth-century hydria 83 from 
Naples, an Attic r.-f. pelike 84 from Antimachia, a similar vase 85 in Boston, 


74 Hespeiia. iv. J 14 fF. 
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a work of the Lycaon painter about 440 b.c., representing Odysseus and 
Elpenor, Hermes and Dionysus, and a third, 86 from Brezovo in Bulgaria, 
commemorating four victories won by a cithara-player. Other discoveries 
will be noted below in their geographical order. R. Delbrueck and 
W. Yollgraff discuss 87 a curious alabaster bowl, now in Geneva, bearing 
Orphic representations and verses, previously published by H. 
Lamer. 88 

A cameo 89 from Pergamum, now in Berlin, another 90 recently 
acquired by the Hamburg Museum, an intaglio 91 from Tunis representing 
the punishment of Eros, and three gems 92 of about a.d. 200 in the British 
Museum — namely, a haematite amulet worn to promote good digestion, 
a jasper showing a victorious charioteer leading in his horse (-rr&pSocns') 
and another inscribed psya to ovopa tou Sapains — may also be mentioned 
here. To D. B. Harden we owe a complete list and a careful discussion 93 
of a large group of Romano-Syrian glasses with mould-blown inscriptions, 
dating from the first or second century a.d. ; these legends consist of the 
maker’s name (Ennion, Jason, Meges or Xicaeus), or a motto such as 
Acc( 3 £ tt]v vhcr|V, KaTayaips Kal Euqjpcdvou, or both, and the vessels, save 
most of Ennion’s cups, were made in the East, probably in Syria. An 
unpublished weight 94 of unknown provenance, now in Athens, bears the 
name of an ayopavogios. 

E. Pfuhl and A. Seylaz describe and discuss 95 a relief of uncertain 
origin, preserved in the Louvre, bearing a metrical epitaph. V. RollancPs 
account 96 of the Greek inscriptions in the Museum of Old Toulon is 
inaccessible to me. Id. Thiersch’s exhaustive catalogue of the surviving 
monuments of the cult of Artemis Ephesia contains 97 two inscribed votives 
in the Rijksmuseum at Leyden. W. von Massow describes 98 the hall of 
inscriptions in the Pergamon Museum at Berlin, in which eighty-six inscrip- 
tions are exhibited, and L. Robert points out 99 that another stone in 
Berlin, assigned by C. F. Lehmann-Haupt to the temple of Zeus Oupios 
on the Asiatic shore of the Bosporus, is part of a Thessalian manumission- 
list. W. Kubitschek publishes 100 three inscriptions of unknown prove- 
nance formerly belonging to the now' disbanded collection of F. Trau in 
Vienna — two epitaphs on sculptured stelae, and a curious bronze object, 
probably the head-piece of a club-vexillum, engraved ca/vpi goo-egos 
^uoTOTrAaraTcov tcci_usuovtos Yrecpavou and resembling one 101 discovered 
at Xovae (Sistov) in Lower Moesia. The two inscriptions (see below, 
pp. 186, 195) from Cairness House, Aberdeenshire, are now preserved in 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. A. Dain’s edition 102 of the Greek 
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inscriptions salved from an ancient wreck at Mahdia and now in the 
Bardo Museum, Tunis, I know only indirectly. 

Of non-Hellenic scripts used at an early period in the Aegean area 
this is not the place to speak in detail, but in view of the interest attaching 
to the questions of the derivation, affinities and influence of the Greek 
alphabet I may, I hope, mention a few important books and articles 
without incurring the charge of irrelevance. H. Jensen’s considerable 
■work 103 on ancient and modern writing I have not seen, but its author’s 
name bespeaks for it careful attention. T. H. Gaster’s essay 104 on ‘ The 
Chronology of Palestinian Epigraphy 5 is useful within that field, but does 
not directly touch the question of the Greek script. W. F. Albright puts 
forward 105 a tentative decipherment of some of the proto-Sinaitic texts, 
and the report 106 of R. F. S. Starr and R. F. Butin on their researches at 
Serabit el-Khadem contains much new material as well as a careful re- 
examination of the old : A. Mentz, however, holds that 4 in recent vears 
nothing has so hindered the real investigation of the history of the alphabet 
as those Sinai-inscriptions ’ and so omits them from his discussion. 107 
\V. Brandenstein summarises 108 the methods and results of his recent work 
(cf. JHS. lv. 176) on the 4 Lemnian stele,’ to which F. Ribezzo replies. 109 
H. T. Bossert provisionally publishes 110 a new Lydian inscription. A 
long discussion 111 by J. M. Koffnek on the Ezerovo ring-inscription, the 
sole extant Thracian text, is reviewed 112 by D. Detcliev and by G. Seure, 113 
who maintains that, while surveying and criticising past discussions, it 
makes but few positive suggestions. 

Fresh Minoan inscriptions have been found in Crete at Apodulu 114 
and at Arkalochori. 115 A. Guth, who reviews the opinions held about the 
text on the Phaestus disc, regards 116 it as a syllabic text, probably of the 
seventeenth century b.c., to be read from margin to centre, in a script 
which, though showing Anatolian influence, represents an Aegean dis- 
covery, perhaps due to the priesthood, and embodying a document of 
religious or magical content. In the fourth and final volume of A. Evans’ 
Palace of Minos at Knossos 117 we have full accounts of the clay seal-im- 
pressions (pp. 591 ff.), the signs on clay inventories (619 ff.) and the clay 
tablets in linear script B, some of which contain lists of persons and inven- 
tories of objects (666 ff.), prominent among them being a group depicting 
chariots ^785 ff), together with an examination of the appearance of this 
script in mainland Greece, especially at Thebes, and in Cyprus (737 ff). 
The ample index 118 to the whole work, compiled by J. and A. Evans, 
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greatly facilitates its use for the study of the Cretan script (157 ff. .). J. 
Sundwall continues 119 his fruitful studies of the linear scripts A and B, 
based on a personal examination of the materials at Candia : he collects 
from both systems doubled signs, initial and final signs, prefixes and 
suffixes, etc., interprets one group of texts as sacrificial inventories, and 
attempts to determine the phonetic values of some of the signs. His 
results are summarised and his methods approved 120 by no less an authority 
than A. Cuny. 

The controversy about the time at which the Greeks first used their 
alphabet has raged less fiercely than in 1933-4, but has not yet subsided. 
A Cuny expresses 121 general approval of the view held by Ullman (cf. 
JHS. lv. 177 f.), but R. Carpenter reaffirms his own view {ibid. 176 f.) in 
an article 122 on ‘ Letters of Cadmus,' in which he maintains that ‘ Cad- 
mus ’ may well have brought letters to Greece about 1400 b.c., but these 
letters were the late-Helladic variant of the Cretan linear script, of the use 
of which abundant evidence has come to light on the Theban Cadmea. 

‘ Greece,’ he holds, 4 was twice literate : once in the late-Helladic period, 
perhaps from 1400 to 1200 b.c. or a little later, employing a Cretan deriva- 
tive script, and again, long after, in the late Geometric period, at the time 
of the renewed contact with the East in the second half of the eighth 
century, when the most practical of contemporary scripts, the Phoenician 
alphabet, was encountered, appreciated, and adapted to Hellenic use ’ 
(p. 8). The mistake of Herodotus and of later Greek tradition lay in 
confusing these two periods and assigning to Cadmus the much later 
Phoenician and archaic Greek writing, of which Herodotus may well 
have seen in a Theban sanctuary the examples which he incorporated in 
his history (v. 58 ff.'). In this view he claims as a valuable ally the well- 
known statement of Josephus in the Contra Apionem. Elsewhere 123 Car- 
penter supports his view ‘ that the orally transmitted text of Homer was 
first reduced to writing in Athens in the sixth century b.c.’ by tracing the 
history of the letters BH and n. No Asiatic Ionic inscription or MS., 
he argues, can ever have used the letter BH with an aspirate value or 
failed to distinguish between long and short E : about 570 came the change 
from B to H and the introduction of Q . ‘ There was no alphabet at all in 

Ionia before 725 b.c., no extensive use of writing before 650 b.c. and no 
. . . books before the sixth century ’ (p. 299). A. Mentz, on the other hand, 
discussing 124 the Urgeschichte of the alphabet, emphasises the unanimity 
with which Greek tradition assigned to the Phoenicians the invention of 
the alphabetic script, reviews the respective claims of Phoenicians and 
Egyptians to have originated an alphabet, and, after laying down certain 
principles of method and examining the origin and development of some 
specially significant Phoenician and Greek characters, concludes that the 
alphabet is not, as Eduard Meyer affirmed, a mere heap of meaningless 
signs, but that each sign is a symbol precisely corresponding to the tradi- 
tional meaning, that the order of the alphabet follows a clearly intelligible 


119 Acta Acad . Abo. Hum. x. 2. 

120 HE A. xxxviii. 493. 

121 Ibid, xxx vii. 285. 
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123 Ibid. 291 ff 
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sequence, and that the glory of the creation of the alphabet, probably not 
later than the sixteenth century, belongs to the Phoenicians. He accepts 
Herodotus’ statement that the Phoenician alphabet was brought by Cadmus 
(about 1400 b.c.) to Eoeotia, whence it spread, side by side with the old 
Bilderschrift , over the whole of Greece, where its later development took 
place after the abandonment of the pictographic script, until after centuries 
of struggle the local alphabets were finally overcome bv that of Miletus. 

II. Attica 

A long-felt want has been met by J. Kirchner’s admirable Imagines 
Inscriptiomm Atticarum , 125 an album of fifty-four plates containing 157 photo- 
graphic illustrations of Attic inscriptions ranging from the first half of the 
eighth century b.c. down to the early fifth century a.d., with short biblio- 
graphical and palaeographical notes and, in a few cases, transcripts of 
the texts. One is on bronze, nineteen are painted on earthenware, ten 
(including Nos. 27—30 and 37, hitherto unpublished) are scratched on 
ostraca and the remainder are engraved on stone. 

The excavation of the Greek Agora at Athens has been carried on 
with no less thoroughness than speed, and the number of inscriptions dis- 
covered in the campaign of 1935 was 1079, bringing the grand total up to 
3058, exclusive of 4648 stamped amphora-handles. 126 In 1936 the inscrip- 
tions found numbered 1206. 127 The surveys by T. L. Shear of the cam- 
paigns of 1933, 128 1934, 129 1 935 130 and 1936 131 briefly indicate the chief 
discoveries, epigraphical and other, while the publication of the more 
important texts by B. D. Meritt, S. Dow and J. H. Oliver is marked by 
that promptitude, fullness and competence which we have learned to 
expect from these experts. 

A. Hess’s detailed discussion 132 of the Opisthodomos as treasury and 
of the topography of the Acropolis, citing as evidence Attic and Delian 
inscriptions, leads him to the conclusions that the Opisthodomos was, after 
the Persian invasion, a separate building at the eastern end of the Acropolis, 
and that the western cella of the Periclean temple was the iKOTOUTrsSos 
vecos and the eastern cella the TrapOEvcbv. In his ‘ Chalcidic Studies ’ 133 
U. Kahrstedt traces the relations of the Chalcidic states to each other 
and to Athens as reflected in the quota-lists, and shows that, while all 
the available documents, including coins, speak of them as Olynthians 
down to 432, the name Chalcidians alone is used after that year, indicating 
not a league but a unified state : for the first half of the fourth century 
the sources are mainly literary, though inscriptions play no negligible 
role. 
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[I.G. i 2 .] Down to 403 b.c. — The epigraphical harvest reaped in the 
Athenian Agora during the years under review has been both rich and 
varied. In addition to new fragments 134 added to inscriptions previouslv 
known, we may note a contemporary text 135 incised on an eighth-century 
geometric bowl, illustrating the advanced development of Greek writing 
thus early, another 136 on a proto-Attic bowl of the early seventh century, 
several fragments of a late sixth-century r.-f. stand signed by Euthymides, 137 
a base bearing a dedication 138 to the Twelve Gods by Leagros, son of 
Glaucon, dated between 490 and 480, a fragment of the epigram 139 on 
the base of the statues of the tyrannicides (probably the later group bv 
Critius rather than the earlier by Antenor), a bronze shield 140 inscribed 
’A6r)uaToi cnro AcckeScciijovIcov ek [I 7 u]Ao, almost certainly one of those 
hung in the Stoa Poikile to commemorate the capture of Sphacteria in 
425 (Paus. i. 15. 4), a proxeny-decree 141 in Ionic script dating from 414, 
five fragments of a tribute-assessment 142 assigned by Meritt to 410, a fifth- 
centurv law relative to the maintenance of triremes, a fragment of a 
decree or lex sacra and another of a votive epigram of the same century. 143 
The number of ostraca used for ostracisms had risen 144 by the close of 
I 935 to 145, including twenty-eight bearing the name of Aristeides and 
fifty-four that of Themistocles ; one was given against the pancratiast 
Callias, son of Didymias, victor at Olympia in 472, whose ostracism is 
recorded in [Andoc.] iv. 32. In 1936 the total rose to 186. 145 In an 
inscription 146 on the bottom of a vase, containing the names of Euphronius 
and Sosias, Shear sees a trace of ‘ the rivalries existing between the ceramic 
masters at Athens,’ and L. Talcott discusses 147 an ostracon given against 
Aristeides and forty-one graffiti, including several KaAos-inscriptions, found 
in 1935 among the contents of a well. 

O. Broneer has edited, 148 with the aid of S. Dow, the epigraphical 
results of his excavation on the N. slope of the Acropolis. These include 
two sixth-century dedications to Athena (Nos. 1,2), one by Hippotherides, 
the other by a potter named Peicon, 149 some seven other fragments of 
archaic votives (Nos. 3, 5-10), seven fragments of indeterminate character 
(Nos. 14-18, 22, 24) and two which seem to relate to the building of the 
Erechtheum (Nos. 20, 21), together with additions to several known 
inscriptions 100 and to the naval casualty-list ( IG . ii 2 . 1951) usuallv held 
to commemorate those who fell in 406 at the battle of Arginusae (No. 23;. 
The pottery found in the same excavation is published 151 by M. Z. Pease 
and includes a number of pieces bearing dedications, artists’ or potters’ 
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signatures, 152 KaAos-names, etc., of the sixth and fifth centuries. In a 
cave on the eastern slope of the Acropolis O. Broneer has found and 
M. Z. Pease has published 153 a painter’s signature scratched on the foot 
of a kylix. 

P. D. Stavropoullos edits 154 a perfectly preserved fifth-century account 
of loans made to private borrowers from the temple-treasure of Nemesis 
at Rhamnus. To \V. Peek we owe the first edition of a fifth-century 
dedication 155 from Rhamnus to "Hpcos ApxriysTris, an archaic votive 
epigram 156 to Heracles from Halimus (Trachones) and two fragments 
of a decree from Sunium relative to harbour-regulations, dating from the 
early fifth century and passed, in the editor’s view, by the Athenians 
rather than by the Sunians, while C. N. Petrou-Anagnas has discovered 157 
the concluding portion of an archaic epigram near KaAuj 3 icc Tfis AaupecoTiKfls. 
The appearance of two further fragments of the Athenian decree imposing 
on the cities of the Empire uniformity of money, weights and measures 
is noted below (pp. 192, 198). 

We now turn to inscriptions already known. A minute examination 
of the extant fragments of archaic and early classical inscriptions from the 
Acropolis has enabled A. Raubitschek to unite 158 some of the disiecta 
membra contained in IG. i 2 and in Lolling’s Korr&Aoyos, as well as several 
unpublished fragments in the Epigraphical Museum, so reducing sixty-five 
inscriptions to twenty-eight. A revised edition of J. Carcopino’s standard 
work 159 on Athenian ostracism, though based mainly on the literary 
tradition, takes also into account the fast-accumulating evidence of the 
ancient ostraca. H. Schaefer’s contention 160 that it was in the second 
decade of the Attic ouppotyia that the allies ceased to be partners and 
became subjects rests in part on the decrees for Erythrae (i 2 . 10, see below), 
Colophon (i 2 . 14, 15) and Chalcis (i 2 . 39). I have already spoken (p. 168) 
of Kahrstedt’s ‘ Chalcidic Studies.’ The ‘ C'oronea Epigram ’ ( JHS . lv. 
1 79) is re-examined 161 by W. Peek, who comments on the text and shows 
that the word sicroSov was conjecturally inserted in antiquity, in con- 
travention of the sense and of the crroixr|86v-arrangement, in place of a 
word which had become illegible, probably [£Aum]v. On epigraphical 
and stylistic grounds he rejects the view 162 of A. Pappagiannopoulos-Palaios 
that the poem is Euripidean and relates to the great Sicilian disaster. 
J. H. Oliver provides the first adequate publication 163 of an archaic 
epitaph from the plain of Marathon. Marked progress has been made in 
the study of an interesting Eleusinian fragment (JHS. li. 217 f., liii. 219) : 
H. T. Wade-Geiy adds 164 an unpublished fragment, suggests that i 2 . 185 
may belong to the same document, which with Palaios he assigns to the 
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outbreak of the Archidamian War, and offers a partial and tentative 
restoration with a fifty-letter line. The same scholar’s valuable study 165 
of ‘ a distinctive Attic hand ’ calls attention to the palaeographical charac- 
teristics of these Eleusinian fragments and also of IG. i 2 . 6i -f 169 + 179, 
75, 77, 96, 160, 318 and 944 and SEG. iii. 35. The epigram on the stele 
of Ampharete ( JHS . lv. 179), assigned 166 by K. Kiibler to the fifth century, 
has been published 167 by W. Peek. 

The following texts in IG. i 2 , in addition to those already mentioned, 
have received special notice. 

5, 6. Some points in these Eleusinian regulations are discussed by 
A. Korte 168 and by L. Ziehen. 169 

10, 12/13 a. H. Schaefer, accepting the text of the ‘Erythraean 
Decree ’ as given in IG., argues 170 that Erythrae had been in the Delian 
League since 477, and that the decree, which he dates about 470-68, did 
not set up a democracy there, but reconstituted the (3ouAf) and redefined 
the juristic competence of the courts so as to bring the state more com- 
pletely into subservience to the Athenian will. L. I. Highby re-edits 171 the 
decree, of which he thinks that 12/ 13a form a part, restoring it on the 
basis of a fortv-seven-letter crroi)(r|86v-arrangement, assigns it to the early 
or middle 460’s and regards it as marking the city’s first entry into the 
Delian League : in an appendix (pp. 99 ff.) he answers Schaefer’s arguments. 

14, 15, 16. Schaefer also discusses 172 the Colophonian and Phaselite 
Decrees. 

19. G. De Sanctis holds 173 that an Athenian fleet visited Sicily in 454 
and detached a squadron to Naples under Diotimus (Timaeus, Jr. 99) : 
he claims the Egestaean alliance as helping to date the Egyptian disaster 

in 453- 2 B - c - 

22. J. EL Oliver re-edits, 174 with the addition of a new fragment from 
the southern slope of the Acropolis, the important Athenian MiAecfIois 
X°vyy pooped of 450-49 B.c. 

25. B. D. Meritt and G. R. Davidson date 175 about 424 the decree 
relating to the priestess of Athena Nike. 

32. The prescript of this decree of 451-0 in honour of Sigeum has 
come to light in the Agora ; Meritt, who edits it, suggests 176 that the city 
may at this time have entered the Delian League. 

49. See below under 114. 

51, 52. S. Accame rejects 177 Bauer’s view that the alliances with 
Rhegium and Leontini are the renewals of pacts made some ten years 
earlier, and suggests that the -rraAaicc Ejuppaxla of Thuc. iii. 86 dates from 
454-3- 

61. See below under 160. 
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1936 : cf. CIRcu. li. 24 f.. AjPh. 1 \ iii. 359 ff. 
174 Hermes. Ixxi. 137, 139. 

173 RizFil. Ixiii. 71 f. 

174 Trans. Am. Phil. .-Ijj. lx\i. 177 ff. 

173 AJPh. Ivi. 63, 71. 

17 * Hesperia . v. 360 tf 
177 RiiFil. Ixiii. 73 ff. 
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63. Meritt and West’s edition (cf. JHS. lv. 182) of the re-assessment 
decrees and schedule of 425 b.c. provides a new basis for the discussion of 
these vitally interesting documents. 178 Meritt and Davidson claim 179 
i 2 . 8 je as part of this inscription. L. Robert’s Carian travels and researches 
lead him to examine 180 the Carian city-names in the Athenian quota-lists 
(see below under 191) and in the re-assessment-list: his criticisms and 
suggestions refer especially to 11. 109-17, 216-7 and 279-80; he identifies 
the city of the ’Opccvi[iTa]i ( 1 . 1 1 7) with the Uranium, near Halicarnassus, 
of Pliny ( jXH, . v. 107) and usefully summarises his results in an annotated 
sketch-map of the xMhenian ‘ allies ’ on the Carian coast. But interest centres 
mainlv in the problem presented by 11 . 3, 34 of Thudippus’ first decree, 
involving the question of the chronology of the tc^is tpopou and its relation 
to the contemporaneous military and political history of Athens. G. De 
Sanctis argued 1S1 that the decree was passed in the first prytany instead 
of in the second, as had been intended, in consequence of the unexpectedly 
early return of Cleon and his army ( 1 . 34) from Sphacteria; later, how- 
ever, realising that the surviving letters of the secretary’s name 1. 3) 
militate against this view, he dated 182 Cleon’s return in the second prytany, 
defending his interpretation of the orpcrnd as that of Cleon against E. 
Cavaignac, 183 who saw in this army the force sent to the Corinthia under 
Xicias (Thuc. iv. 42) and regarded the toOtcc of 11. 33—4 as referring not 
to the measures contained in Thudippus' decree, but, more generally, to 
future measures of which this decree is the preliminary. M. F. McGregor 
summarises and criticises 184 the views of these scholars; that of De Sanctis 
he rejects on the ground that Cleon’s victory was already won before the 
bill was drafted, and he accepts Cavaignac’s identification of the army 
with that of Xicias, while disagreeing with his interpretation of toOtcc and 
holding that the decree ; was not passed on the wave of enthusiasm which 
followed Cleon’s victory at Pylos ’ (p. 161), but in view of Xicias’ failure 
to achieve in the Corinthia what Cleon had done on the west coast of 
the Peloponnese. To this Wade-Gery and Meritt reply 185 at length, 
claiming that ‘ no alternative is possible to the numbering of the prytany in 
line 3 as III, and that in line 34 as II ’ (p. 390), that the prytany-succession 
as given by Meritt and West ( Assessment , 52 flf.) is confirmed (p. 393 !, that 
the passage of the decree was delayed by an unforeseen retardation of Cleon’s 
return, and that the { immediate connection between the assessment of 
tribute and the defeat of the Spartans on Sphacteria is now capable of 
something like demonstration ’ (p. 377). Incidentally they reject ip. 388), 
as epigraphically inadmissible, Kolbe’s proposal 186 to restore Oineis in 
11. 3, 34. Chronological tables 187 added by Cavaignac, McGregor and 

173 To the re\ie\\s rited JH S. lv. 182. note 125, we 
rnav now add RA. vi. 114!'.. Cl jour 11. xxxi. nof., 

CARei. xlix. 183 f., Historic 1. ix. 317. REA. xxxviii. 227 
f.. Athenaeum, xiv. 96 f, 3 Gnomon . xii. 296 ft'., JournSai . 

1933, 226 f . : cf. REG. xlix. 357. 

179 AJPh. hi. 66: cf. Meritt- West. Athenian 
Assessment, 10 f., Xo. 10. 

150 Re: Phil. x. 274 ff. 

151 RuFil. lxiii. 52 IT. : cf. Trans . Am. Phil. 
lxvi. 148 f. 3 AJPh. lvii. 384 ff. 


1S - RuFil. lxiii. 508 ff.: cf. Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. 
Lxvi. 164, AJPh. lvii. 384 ff. 

183 REG. xlviii. 245 ff, (but see RuFil. lxiii. 508) : 
cf. Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. lxvi. 149 f., REG. xlix. 357 f. 
134 Trans. Am. Phil. A ss. lxvi. 146 ff. 

1,5 AJPh. lvii. 377 ff- 
is 6 J^eits. cliii. 568 f. 

187 REG. xlviii. 249, Trans. Am. Phil. lxvi. 
162 ff, AJPh. lvii. 383. 393. 
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Wade-Gery and Meritt show the approximate dates assigned by them to 
the events of autumn, 425 b.c. 

68, 69. A. B. West made 188 tentative proposals for the dating and 
restoration of these two fragmentary decrees relative to Boeotia. 

77. Wade-Gery discusses 189 the ‘ Prytaneum Decree,’ the work of an 
engraver whose hand reappears in 61 -f 169 -f- 179 and elsewhere (see 
below under 160) ; he suggests 190 the early 430’s as the date of the decree 
and Pericles as its mover. 

87. The treaty which gave Athens a naval base at Haliae for the 
duration of the war is restored and discussed 191 by B. D. Meritt and 
G. R. Davidson, who assign it to 424-3 b.c. and stress its historical signifi- 
cance (cf. Thuc. iv. 45). The prosopographical evidence for this date is 
examined 192 by A. B. West. See above under 63. 

91, 92. T. Lenschau rejects 193 the commonly accepted date 434 b.c. 
for the 4 Decrees of Callias ’ in favour of 418-7, advocated by Boeckh and 
by Beloch, and thinks that the -raptm tcov aAAcov 6ecov were not created but 
reorganised by decree 91. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt’s brief but useful dis- 
cussion 194 of the decrees accepts unhesitatingly the earlier date, asserts 
(against Kolbe) the priority of 91 to 92, claims Pericles as their originator 
and sees in them a witness to Pericles’ financial policy in face of approach- 
ing war. S. Accame deals 195 fully with the documents, holding that 91 
marks the institution of the Taidai tcov aAAcov 6 ec6v, and, after a detailed 
examination of the case for 438-7, concludes that 434-3 is the more likely 
date. He too regards 91 as prior to 92 and seeks to identify the mover 
with the Athenian envoy who concluded the Peace of Callias with Persia 
and the Thirty Years’ Peace with Sparta. In the light of the decrees he 
reviews the financial history of Athens from 454 to 432 b.c. 

94. Meritt argues 196 that in 418-7, the year of this decree, Pandionis 
and Aigeis must come IX and X in the prytany-succession, shows its value 
for the study of the calendar and of relations between the civil and the 
conciliar year, and on its basis restores [ini tes flavSioviSos evcc]tes in 
IG. i 2 . 302. 17 (cf. Ath. Fin. Doc. 160). 

97. See below under 1 14. 

105. G. De Sanctis, discussing the chronology of 410-7 b.c., sup- 
ports 197 Wilhelm’s assignment of the decree for Archelaus of Macedon to 
411-10, though preferring Meritt’s restoration of 11 . 14-20 to that of 
Wilhelm. 

1 14. The 4 Charter of the Democracy ’ of 410 b.c. is re-examined 198 
by Wade-Gery, who determines the line-length as sixty-six letters, accepts 
Wilhelm’s attribution 199 to it of i 2 . 49c while rejecting that of 97 c, adds to 
it an unpublished fragment, transcribes the whole text and analyses the 
bouleutic oath contained in it. 


188 AJPh. h i. 76. 

189 BSA. xxxiii. 123 ff. 

190 Ibid. 126. 

191 AJPh. lvi. 63 ff. : cf. REG . xlix. 358. 

192 AJPh. lvi. 72 ff. 

193 Burs, ccliii. 131 ff. 


191 Kho, xxvii, 337 ff. 

195 RivFil. lxiii. 468 ff. 

196 AJPh. lvii. 180 ff 

197 RivFil. lxiii. 203 ff. 

198 BSA. xxxiii. 1 13 ff. 

199 SEG. iii. 8. 
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145. West dates 200 this decree for Sotimus of Heraclea (Pontica?) 
in 424-3, and restores the secretary’s name as Ne[okAei 5 es (cf. i 2 . 87. 1,3 
and 25. 2). 

160, 169, 179, 185. Wade-Gery restores 201 the honorary decree of 
which 61, 169 and 179 are parts and assigns it to the late 430’s on the 
ground of the script: 160 is in the same distinctive hand and also, prob- 
ably, 185, which he tentatively identifies as part of the above-mentioned 
Eleusinian decree. 

191 ff. The quota-lists (here cited according to the edition in SEG. v) 
have profited by L. Robert’s epigraphical and topographical studies in 
Garia. He succeeds 202 in locating the HuSaiis, claims 203 that Ki[A 5 ]ap[ss] 
must be written for Ki[AA]ap[Ss] in 4. v. 28 and ’Opavish-ai 204 for 
©pavilvai in 1. i. 25, 2. i. 19 and 4. v. 27, and restores 205 napa M[(Aetov] 
or napa M[u6vtcc] for napa M[upivav] in 10. iii. 30. See above under 
63. Of first-rate importance is Wade-Gery’s rearrangement 206 of the 
early quota-lists, in which, adding a new fragment to No. 7, he argues 
that the ‘ prescript ’ of this list is really a postscript or summation of No. 1 
and its list of names a portion of No. 2 (453-2 b.c.), which thus contains 
about 163 lines. This would mean the disappearance of No. 7 as a 
separate list and the acceptance of 6 and 8 as representing successive 
years, probably 448-7 and 447-6, with the further corollary that the 
Peace of Gallias would fall in the winter 449-8 and that the date of the 
cleruchy in the Chersonese would demand reconsideration. 207 In an 
appendix (pp. 135 f.) M. F. McGregor adds a new reading of No. 14, 
and both he and Wade-Gery (pp. 109 ff.) show the adjustments which 
its acceptance would necessitate in Nos. 2, 7, 9, 10 and 14. Two new 
fragments of the quota-lists, one belonging to No. 30 and one perhaps to 
No. 25, have been discovered and published 208 by O. Broneer. 

294, 295, 296. See below under 324. 

301. G. De Sanctis rejects 209 Ferguson and Meritt’s assignment of 
these accounts to 409-8 and claims them for 411-0: he regards them as 
confirming the attribution of Thrasyllus’ expedition to 410 and of Alci- 
biades’ return to 408. 

302. Meritt connects 210 the above-mentioned proxeny-decree of 414 
and the presence of an Athenian general at Eph[esus], as recorded in 1. 73 
of this account. 

304A, 305. Meritt maintains, 211 against U. Kahrstedt, 212 that ‘ pay- 
ments from the treasury for any given festival were normally made before 
the festival date.' 

308, 324. G. De Sanctis restores 213 Oineis as the prytany-tribe in 
324. 19, and claims that the grant there recorded does not presuppose a 


- on AJPh. lvi. 72, 74 f. 

J,tl BSA, xxxiii. 131 ff. 

20J AJA. xxxix. 338 f. 

BCH. h iii. 515. RA. \ i. 163: cf. ReiPhil. x. 277, 
2,u ReiPh.il, x. 278 ff. 

Ibid . 275 f. 

J,,(i BSA, xxxiii. 101 ff. : cf. AJA. xxxix. 6 <> 3 , 
REG. xlix. 339. 


207 BSA. xxxiii. 113. 

208 Hesperia , iv. 154 ff., Xos. 11, 12. 

209 RiiFil. Ixiii. 21 1 ff. 

210 Hesperia . v. 381 f. 

211 AJPh. lvi. 317 ff. 

212 Gott . Gel. Anz. cxcvii. 45 ff. 

212 RnFil. Ixiii. 59 f. : cf. Meritt, AJPh. lvi. 320 f. 
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new military expedition, but represents a loan sent to Demosthenes for 
the defence of Pylos and Sphacteria and for incidental expenses of the 
campaign. A. Oguse examines 214 the use of the perfect participle of 
£ia£pxo|jiai in dating-phrases, notably in 324, maintains that it denotes 
everywhere ‘ having entered upon office,’ and proposes to change eo-eAeAuOuIcu 
( nom. plur.) to ecteAeAuQuIcci (dat. sing. sc. tIi TrpuTavsica) in 294 -f- 308 
(Meritt, Ath. Fin. Doc. 85), 295. 11 f., 296. 26 f., 40 and 324. 4 (Meritt, 
op. cit. 136). A new fragment of 324. 61-65, contiguous to Meritt’s d, has 
been found by O. Broneer 215 on the N. slope of the Acropolis. 

329, 330. Meritt publishes 216 three further fragments of the sale-lists 
of confiscated property, two found in the Agora and the third in the 
Epigraphical Museum. Two of them (6A, C) belong to the same stone 
as i 2 . 329, 330, and add to our knowledge of the contents of Alcibiades’ 
palace; the third (6B) cannot be accurately assigned. 

338. The discovery in the Agora of two fragments of the accounts of 
the EincTTccTai of Pheidias’ statue of Athena Promachos leads Meritt to 
reconstruct 217 the whole record, of which ten fragments are now identified. 
The work, occupying nine years, was, in Meritt’s view, completed about 
450. The document is specially valuable for the study of the Attic calendar 
and proves, Meritt argues, the introduction of a separate ‘ conciliar ’ year 
about 450 b.c. 

374. O. Broneer adds 218 a new fragment to the Erechtheum-accounts 
for 408-7. 

377. Discussing 219 the nature of the intercalary year 433-2, Meritt 
examines and corrects West’s treatment (cf. JHS. Iv. 183) of this account 
of the Delian amphictions. 

659. O. Broneer skilfully identifies 220 a new fragment of this archaic 
dedication. 

763. The ‘ Marathon Epigrams,’ of which Kirchner gives 221 an 
excellent photograph, still evoke interest and debate (cf. JHS. lv. 184b 
J. H. Oliver, their first editor, devotes to the inscription two further articles. 
In one of tfiese, 222 while accepting Maas's toIctj’, he maintains that both 
poems refer to those who fell at Marathon, defends their attribution to 
Simonides and Aeschylus respectively, and records a revised restoration 
of the second epigram suggested by Meritt. In the second 223 he rejects 
Wilhelm's view of the monument, which he tentatively reconstructs on 
the analogy of the tomb of Pythagoras in the Gerameicus. P. Maas con- 
jectures 224 a8&n[avTos svi <ppsai Oupos] (the suggested alternatives are 
inadmissible) in the second and ttejoi te [kch okuttoSov etti noAojv in the 
first epigram, and L. Wickert seeks 225 to meet the obvious objection that 
at Marathon the Athenians had no cavalry (Hdt. vi. 112) by saying that, 
though they lacked an organised cavalry corps, same Attic nobles may 


211 BCH. lix. 416 ff. : cf. AJA. xli. 323. 
215 Hespetia. iv. 158!'. 

21 * Ibid. v. 38- ff. 

217 Ibid. 362 ff. 

218 Ibid. iv. 16 1 f., Xo. 19. 

219 Ibid. v. 378 ff. 


220 Ibid. iv. 152, No. 4. 

221 Imag. inter, ait.. Xo. 18. 

222 AJPh. lvi. 193 ff. 

223 Hesperia, v. 225 ff. 

22 4 Hermes , lxx. 235 f. 

220 Ibid. 236 ff. 
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have participated in the battle on horseback. W. Peek criticises 228 pro- 
posals of Maas and of Wilhelm, and C. M. Bowra sums up 227 the main 
points in the discussion and offers a conjectural restoration of the first 
couplet of the Simonidean epigram. 

821. C. Picard republishes 228 with a photograph the herm from 
Markopoulo bearing a distich, probably by Simonides, to which a second 
has been added in the literary tradition (. Anth . Pal. vi. 144). 

837. W. Peek re-edits 229 the text on the herm of Hipparchus recently 
discovered at Koropi, calling it ‘ the oldest historical document of Attica.’ 

843. This fragment of a sacrificial calendar is discussed 230 by Oliver 
in connexion with a new fragment unearthed in the Agora. 


[IG. ii and iii.] After 403 b.c. — The issue of a new fascicule 231 of IG. ii 2 
still further increases our debt to its indefatigable septuagenarian editor, 
J. Kirchner. It contains 2458 inscriptions, of which 204 are wholly and 
four partly new, and covers the wide and interesting field of dedications 
and honorary inscriptions, sculptors’ signatures, oracles and other tituli 
sacri, inscriptions on public and private buildings, and those on theatre- 
seats. Its standard of accuracy and completeness is worthy of the great 
series of which it forms a part, and we note with the highest satisfaction 
that Kirchner is engaged in the preparation of a final fascicule which will 
contain the epitaphs and so complete the editio minor of the Attic inscrip- 
tions. Yet even such a work cannot attain finality: consolidating positions 
already won, it encourages and facilitates further progress in study and 
discovery, such as that recorded in the following pages. 

The phenomenal success of the American excavations of the Agora 
brings to light new inscriptions, not by the score, but by the hundred. 
T. L. Shear’s reports (see above, p. 168) briefly indicate the interest of 
some of these, such as the tiles, 232 sacred pr|Tpi 9swv, found near the 
Mrp-pcpov, a batch of 45 leaden tablets 233 bearing curses, one of which, 
dating from the third century a.d., has been published 234 by G. W. Elder- 
kin, a dedication 235 of a fully stocked library about a.d. ioo to Athena 
Polias, Trajan and Athens, an official Attic dry measure of 400-375 b.c. 
marked Sqpoatov and stamped with the public seal, and a standard weight 
engraved pva, 236 the monument 237 of an athlete Aristomenes, a fourth- 
century dicast’s ticket, 238 the impressive herm 239 of Moeragenes, E-rrobvupos 
Trjs 'IimoOcovTiSos <puA%, two fourth-century decrees of the Salaminians 
and one of the tribe Aiantis, locating the Eurysaceum, the fourth-century 
epigram on the striking tomb of Athenocles and the leaden seal of John, 
Bishop of Athens in a.d. i 180-2, 240 a base 241 signed by the sculptor Praxi- 


22,5 He t mes, lxx. 46 2 f. 

227 Greek Lyric Poetry from Aleman to Simonides 
{ Oxford, 1936;, 335 fT. 

REA . xxx vii. 9 fF. : cf. REG. xlix. 361. 

229 Hermes. Ixx. 461 fF. 

2i,J Hesperia, iv. 30 fT. 

231 Pars iii, fasc. 1, Berlin, 1933 : cf. JHS. Ivi. 258, 
Ph U\ lvi. 380 fT.. Gnomon , xi. 623 fT. 

222 Hesperia , iv. 322 : cf. JHS. liv. 185. 

" TJ Hesperia . iv. 325. 


234 Ibid. v. 43 ff. 

235 Ibid. iv. 330 fT. 

23 Ibid. iv. 346 fT. : cf. JHS. liv. 183. 

237 Hesperia , iv. 382 ff. 

233 AJA. xxxix. 444. 

239 Ibid. 443 f., Hesperia, v. i6f. : cf. JHS. Iv. 15 1, 
.LI. 1933. 170. 

240 AJA. xl. 196, 202 f. : cf. AA. 1936. iii. 

241 AA. 1936, iii. 
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teles and the library-notice 242 ( 3 u( 3 Aiov ouk l^eveyOriaETai ehe! a> ptoCTap.su- 
dvuyf)CTSTai orrro wpas -npcoTris peypi £K Tr IS- The publication of the most 
important of the new finds proceeds with a promptitude and an ability 
which deserve the warmest commendation. The 33 texts of this period 
edited 243 by J. H. Oliver comprise a new portion of a sacrificial calendar 
(ii 2 . 1357) of the early fourth century (No. 2: see below), five fragments 
of state decrees (Nos. 4-8) and one of a tribal decree (No. 9), four prytany- 
lists (Nos. 10-13) of the late second century A.D., of which one is a frag- 
ment of ii 2 . 1788, a boundary of the sanctuary of Arunyrrip ’Arriola (No. 14), 
twelve dedications and honorary inscriptions (Nos. 16— 27), 244 including 
ii 2 . 3728, and nine epitaphs (Nos. 28-36), of which the first and the last 
were already known (ii. 1886, iii. 1976). S. Dow, an outstanding master 
of the art of £ architectural epigraphy,’ unites 245 fourteen fragments (four in 
the Epigraphical Museum, one in Attalus’ Stoa and nine from the Agora l 
of a monumental stele bearing five decrees of 128-7 and 127—6 b.c. and a 
list of the stprifkn of the former year (No. 37) and reconstructs (No. 38) 
the monument of the athlete Menodorus (see below, p. 181). B. D. Meritt 
deals 246 in a long and valuable report with three inscriptions, (a) a 
perfectly preserved decree of 226—5 in honour of Prytanis of Carvstus, the 
peripatetic philosopher and legislator (Polyb. v. 93), to which P. Roussel 247 
and L. Robert 248 add some textual comments and corrections ; [b ) an 
equally well-preserved decree in praise of six taxiarchs who represented 
the state at the Lebadean festival of the BacnAEia in the archonship of 
Urias, dated by Meritt in 283-2, and (c) a fragmentary record of the 
ircoAriTai dealing with receipts from the sale of houses and bearing the 
archon-names of Urias and his predecessor Telocles. To the chrono- 
logical significance of these texts I return below (p. 182). Meritt also 
edits 249 ten further inscriptions of this period from the Agora, namely, a 
fragment (No. 8) of the inventory of the treasures of Athena and the 
other gods in 395-4 contiguous to ii' 2 . 1 395c, two fragments (No. 9) record- 
ing the sales of confiscated properties by the -rrcoAriTai, two further portions 
(No. 10) of a fourth-century list of the leases of mines and sales of seques- 
trated property, belonging to the same stele as ii 2 . 1582, the prescripts of 
decrees of 332-1, 301, 267 and i78(?) b.c. (Nos. ii, 12, 14, 16), part of a 
third-century decree (No. 13) praising an archon and his -rrapEBpoi, a stele 
and three fragments (No. 15) bearing a decree of 195 b.c. honouring 
Cephisodorus, ttettoAiteupevos upos tcx TpiaKovTa ett] KaQapoos Kai d8copoSoKr)Tcos 
. . . T£ 0 r|Kcbs Se Kai vopous crupcpEpovTas gq>’ opovoiai ttccvtcov ’AOiivaicov, and a 
new reading (No. 17) of the honorary decree ( Hesperia , iii. 18 ff.) of 
168 b.c. for Calliphanes, who brought to Athens news of the Roman 
victory at Pydna. S. Dow proves 250 by discoveries in the Agora that 
Panathenaic prize-amphorae continued to be made in the second century 


242 Hesperia, v. 41 f . : cf. vlJ. 1936. 112, RA. viii. 
274 f., J. Kirch ner, ^entralb. f. Bibliotheksivesen , liii. 
596 f. 

243 Hesperia, iv. 5 ff. : cf. REG. xlix. 356. 

244 For Xo. 2t cf. Hesperia, iv. 330. 

245 Hesperia, iv. 71 ff., 90: cf. G. Daux, BCH. lix. 


224 f. 

246 Hesperia, iv. 523 ff. : cf. REG. xlix. 356. 
217 BCH. lix. 520 f. 

248 Ibid. 436 f. 

249 Hesperia, v. 389 ff. 

250 Ibid. 50 ff 
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B.c. and thinks that the series probably went on into Roman times. O. 
Broneer has brought to light 251 on the N. slope of the Acropolis, in 
addition to the archaic inscriptions mentioned above (p. 169) and numerous 
fragments too mutilated to be of much value, parts of four honorary 
decrees (Nos. 34, 36-8), the record of an honour paid by the owe<pti| 3 oi 
to a Taptag (No. 43), and valuable additions (No. 45) to ii 2 . 1076 (see 
below) : he also edits 252 an ephebe-list of tbe early third century a.d. 
engraved on a herm previously found by him ( Hesperia , ii. 41 1 f.) 
and an unpublished fragment in the Epigraphical Museum. H. A. 
Thompson’s report on the excavation of the Pnyx and Thesmophorion 
contains 253 several dedications to "Yyioros, a leaden dejixio and fragments 
of tiles stamped Sripoaia from the city wall. A fi'agmentary decree of 
304 b.c., discovered by Oliver on the S. slope of the Acropolis and pub- 
lished 254 by Meritt, not only shows that three decrees in praise of foreign 
states (ii 2 . 703, 796, 797) belong to 305-4 and not, as previously argued 255 
by Meritt, to 250-49, but also throws new light on the chronological 
problem of the seventh Metonic cycle. By a veritable tour de force Oliver 
pieces together 206 fifty fragments, sixteen of them hitherto unpublished, of 
a massive triangular base, once crowned by a tripod, erected in the 
Asclepieum in the first half of the third century a.d. by the grandson of 
the Stoic philosopher Sarapion, whom it commemorates; on its three 
faces are engraved ( a ) a paean composed about 174-5 by Sarapion, follow- 
ing a prose preamble and a philosophical poem due to the grandson, 
( b ) a list of the chorus which chanted the paean, and (c) an old paean of 
Sophocles, sadly mutilated, which was presumably sung on the same 
occasion. 

\\ . Peek publishes 257 four epigrams, one of them (No. 6) the epitaph of 
a hound and another (No. 8) commemorating a torch-racer, in the Epi- 
graphical Museum, and A. D. Keramopoullos a dedication 258 from Athens, 
while G. Karo records 259 the addition to the National Museum of the 
grave-stele of one Aristeides. Peek also edits 260 two fourth-century 
epigrams from Peiraeus (Nos. 1, 3), the inscription 261 at the foot of a 
stele from Rhamnus containing an honorary decree, now lost, of the 
members of a naval expedition in the third century b.c., the latter part 262 
of a decree of 01 TSTarypivoi tcov TtapoiKcov ‘PagvovvTi and a opos ycopiou mi 
oiKias TreTrpapevcov eiri Auasi from Iraklion. Several fragmentary texts 263 
help to fix the site of the temple of Artemis Munychia; at Sepolia, 
N.W. of Athens, an epitaph has been copied 261 by S. B. Kougeas, and at 
Zoster a number of askoi inscribed ispov have come to light. 265 C. 
Petrou-Anagnas records 266 an epitaph, two boundary-stones and a further 
opos yozpxov mi oudas from near KaAu(3ia Tfjs AaupscoTiKfis, and at Eleusis I. 


- 59 AA. 1936, 1 19. 

2,50 Mriem. iv. i fF., 4 fF. 
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2: ’ 1 Ibid. 201 fF. 

2 ” J Ibid, iv, 333 fF. 

2 ’ >0 Ibid. v. 01 fF. 

257 Mnem. iv. 8 fF. 

’E9T]p. 1934-3, Trap. 16, 
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Threpsiades has discovered 267 four opoi of the fourth or third century 
B.c., of a road, a sanctuary and two mortgaged properties. An 
important article 268 by E. Ziebarth contains a large number of dejixiones 
from Attica, Boeotia and Euboea (for the most part new, though a few 
had been imperfectly published before) with a wealth of valuable comment 
and critical notes (pp. 1028, 1049 f.) on texts of this class already known: 
attention may be drawn to a political curse (No. 1) of about 323 b.c. 
containing about 100 names, to an imprecation (No. 2) levelled at Callis- 
tratus, probably the famous statesman of that name, and to Ziebarth’s 
discussion of Prozessfiiiche (pp. 1028 ff.). 

The following further discussions of texts in IG. ii 2 are worthy of note. 

8. A. B. West suggests 269 [rfccv8iov]is and 2[ipcov] for tribe and 
secretary in the prescript of this decree honouring Heracleides of Clazomenae. 

43. J. Hatzfeld investigates 270 the relations between Jason of Pherae 
and Athens, and concludes that his name is wrongly restored in B 1 5 as a 
member of the Second Athenian League. 

1 16. The alliance of 361-0 between Athens and Thessalv is discussed 271 
by H. D. Westlake. 

207. H. W. Parke restores 272 the decree for the Persian satrap Orontes, 
examines its historical significance and assigns it to 348 b.c. 

236. A. Momigliano’s essay on the koivt) sipf)vr) from 386 to 338 B.c. 
includes 273 a discussion of this treaty between Philip II and Athens, which 
refers, he argues, to the Koivp eip-qvri, and not to the cruiapayia. Westlake 
examines 274 the document from the Thessalian standpoint. 

41 1. A. Wilhelm restores and interprets 275 this decree as regulating a 
mining concession of about 330 ; his views are accepted and developed 276 
by E. Schonbauer in an important study of the development of mining law. 

703, 796, 797. B. D. Meritt shows 277 by means of a newly discovered 
fragment that these decrees belong to 305-4; we thus gain four calendar- 
equations for that year, which throw light on the chronological problems 
of the seventh Metonic cycle. 

953. G. Daux deals 278 with the date and the historical interest of this 
decree for a friend of King Eumenes II. 

971. L. Robert restores 279 [Gripodcov] in place of [’Opyoiawicov] in 
1. 30 of this decree. 

991, 1032, i960, 2453 are assigned 280 by S. Dow to a monumental 
stele erected in honour of the ephebes of 128-7 b.c. 

1076. O. Broneer adds 281 four new pieces to the nine known fragments 
of this decree dealing with divine honours accorded to Julia Domna, and 


267 AeAt. xiv, Trap. 31 f. 

268 SBBerl. 1934. 1022 ff. : cf. Forsch. u. Fortschr. xi. 
83 f. } Gnomon . xii. 557 ff., npaicr. *Ak. ’A0. Lx. 132 ff. ; 
* Investigation y Progreso, ix. 134 ff. 

269 AJPh. lvi. 72 IF. 

270 REA . xxx vi. 441 fF. 

271 Thessaly in the Fourth Century. 154 f. 

272 Proc. R. Irish Acad, xliii C 12. 

273 RiiFif. lxii. 498 fF. 


274 Op. tit. 213 fF. 

275 APF . xi. 206 fF. : cf. REG. xlix. 358. 

276 ~Sar.lv. 185 ff. 

277 Hesperia, v. 201 fF. : cf. iv. 544. 

278 BCH. lix. 224 ff. : cf. Hesperia, iv. 91. 

279 BCH . lix. 198. note 1. 

230 Hesperia, iv. 71 ff. 

281 Ibid. 178 ff. 
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shows how these necessitate a radical change of the restoration hitherto 
accepted. 

1126. G. Daux makes 282 many corrections and suggestions for the 
text of this Amphictyonic law of 380-79 b.c. ; in 1. 14 he reads to sOvos for 

TOS OVOS. 

1168. "Wilhelm corrects 283 this decree of a tribe relative to the lease of 
its property. 

1172. M. Guarducci re-examines 284 this decree, now in the Louvre, 
relating to the administration of the deme Plothea and its Heracles-cult. 

1241. Wilhelm discusses 285 some problems raised by this decree of the 
phratry of the AuaAsIs. 

1 357- J. H. Oliver publishes 288 an important new fragment of this 
sacred calendar and restudies the portions already known. The document, 
which he dates shortly after 403-2 b.c., written in Ionic script, is a ‘ re- 
edition of the sacred Laws of Solon, the sacred calendar on the preparation 
of which Xicomachus and others were engaged after the adoption of the 
decree proposed by Teisamenus.’ Incidentally Oliver re-examines the 
terms Kupj3gis and amoves in the light of the literary and archaeological 
evidence. A. Korte discusses 287 some passages in the new fragment which 
are important for the Eleusinian cult, especially 11. 65-72, where he finds 
a number of Eleusinian Landesheroen : he suggests new restorations of 
H.30,82,83. 

1395. -'8 cw readings in this inventory are made 288 by Meritt and A. M. 
Woodward. 

1575. E. Ziebarth calls attention 289 to Wilhelm’s restoration of 1. 40 of 
this catalogus pater arum argentearum overlooked in IG. ii 2 * * . 

1 579. This tabula poletarum is re-interpreted 290 by Meritt. 

1 788. Oliver re-edits 291 this prytany-list, a fragment of which has 
been found in the Agora. 

1951. See above, p. 169. 

i960. See under 991. 

2153. L. Robert interprets 292 this fragmentary list, explaining 
[a]Kpod[(j;crra] as ‘ artists ’ and apyaioXofyos] as ‘ mime 5 and substituting 
[njapcpSoi for [Ki0]apcp8oc 

2453. See under 991. 

2493, 2494. A. Wilhelm deals 293 with these leases of sacred properties 
at Sunium. 

3091. The famous choregic inscription of Aexone (cf. JHS. li. 218 f., liii. 
219 f., lv. 180) is discussed by P. Mazon, 294 who makes it refer to victories 
won in different contests at Athens ; the two successful At^wvsTs, probably 
brothers, erect a common monument in their deme. The ; Alcmeon ’ and 


2 -- RA. v. 205 if'.: cf. AJA. xi. 364. 

APF xi. 205. 

284 Histona. ix. 205 if. : cf. REG. xlix. 362. 

285 APF. xi. 200 iT. : cf. REG. xhx. 358. 

286 Helena, iv. 5 ff., 19 IF. 

287 Glotta. xxv. 134 fF. 

288 Hesperia, v. 390. 


289 SBBerl. 1934, 1027, note 1. 

29,J Hesperia, iv. 570 f. 

291 Ibid. 43 ff. 

29z REG . xlix. 235 ff., 251 ff. : cf. RA. viii. 287. 
293 APF. xi. 203 ff. 

291 Mel. Xaiarre. 297 ff. 
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‘ Alphesiboea 5 he dates after 434, and the ‘ Telephea,’ a tetralogy of 
which the third member was probably the ’Ayaicov luAAoyos, must be still 
later. In a masterly review of IG. ii 2 . 3. 1, A. Korte discusses 295 this text, 
about which he agrees in the main with Mazon, and others which have been 
held to refer to the Country Dionysia. M. Guarducci modifies 296 her 
previous view, dates the record to the last decade of the fifth century 
(Korte unhesitatingly assigns it to the fourth), and holds that it relates to 
four victories won on different occasions between 457 and about 420 in the 
theatre at Aexone : dramas already exhibited at Athens might, she claims, 
be later represented in the country theatres. 

3147, 3150. Dow unites 297 these two portions of the monument erected 
to the Athenian wrestler and pancratiast Menodorus, adds several fragments 
discovered in the .Agora and one in the Epigraphical Museum, and restores 
the whole in the light of the better preserved companion-monument at 
Delos { BCH . xxxi. 432). 

3182. W. Dorpfeld argues 298 that even in a.d. 66, the date attested 
by this dedicatory inscription for Nero's proskenion in the Theatre of Diony- 
sus at Athens, there was no stage there. H. Bulle and A. Rehm discuss and 
restore 299 the inscription and collect the evidence, exclusively epigraphical, 
for the life and career of Tiberius Claudius Xovius, whom they regard as 
the dedicator of the new scenae frons. 

3287, 3410, 3427, 3428. These statue-bases of Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius 
and Ariobarzanes II and III of Cappadocia are described 300 by E. Fiechter. 

3449. G. H. Macurdy uses 301 this inscription as evidence for Julia 
Berenice. 

3548a. Wilhelm restores 302 this honorary inscription with the aid of 
3546. 

3728. This base, rediscovered in the Agora, is more correctly read 303 by 
Oliver. 

3775. The statue-base of Asty[damas] in the Theatre is described 304 by 
Fiechter. 

4817. C. N. Petrou-Anagnas gives a new reading 305 of this dedication 
to Colaenis. 

4997. F. von Hiller re-edits 303 this offering of a patient healed in the 
Athenian Asclepieum. 

5021-5164. The dedication of the new (3nuoc 0ef)TP°' J by Phaedrus and 
the inscriptions on the seats in the Theatre are republished 307 by Fiechter. 

The second of the five decrees of the deme Teithras first edited by 
H. Mobius (AM. xlix. 1 ff.) is carefully examined and brilliantly restored 308 
by Wilhelm. W. B. Dinsmoor, in an article 309 on ‘ Demetrius Poliorcetes 
and the Athenian Calendar, 5 discusses the significance of a decree of 


295 Gnomon 3 xi. 632 ff. 

296 RkFil. lxiv. 283 ft. 

297 Hesperia , iv. 81 ff. 

293 Mil . X aiarre, 159 ff. 

299 E. Fiechter, Das Dionysos-Theatei 
iii. 60 ff. 

3yu Ibid. i. 74 f., iii. 42 f. 

301 AJPh . lvi. 246 ff. 


302 W'ienAnz. 1935, 83 ff. 

303 Hesperia , iv. 55 ff 

304 Op. cit. i. 86 f. 

305 *EAAr,WK&. vili. 228 ff. 

Aiken. 306 AR \\\ xxxii. 367 ff. 

307 Op. cit. i. 46. 65 ff. 

3os APF. xi. 189 ff: cf. REG. xlix. 361. 
309 Hesperia , iv. 303 ft'. 
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307-6 b.c. ( Hesperia , ii. 398 ff.), and W. Peek uses 310 two recently discovered 
epigrams from Peiraeus to restore and explain three metrical epitaphs, 311 
revises 312 an epigram (ii. 4303) from Rhamnus imperfectly known, and calls 
attention 313 to a couplet on a fourth-century grave relief at Copenhagen. 
The excavation of the Agora has recovered 314 a part ofii. 1886 and the whole 
ofiii. 1976, both prose epitaphs. 

J. E. Powell publishes 315 P. M. Paciaudi’s account ofFourmont’s sketch 
purporting to give the epitaph of the historian Thucydides, S. Witkowski 
attributes 316 the fluctuations in the numbers of tcchicxi of Athena and those 
of the ‘ other gods 5 to the impoverishment of Athens due to political events, 
especially wars, E. Vanderpool argues 317 from literary references and from 
the find-spots of prytanv-decrees of the third and second centuries b.c. 
that the irpuTaviKov is the Tholos and its precinct, and M. Guarducci makes 
abundant use 318 of epigraphical evidence to determine the character of 
the Attic opyscovss and GiacrcoTat. 

Of the articles already mentioned several, such as that of Meritt 319 
on the seventh Metonic cycle and that of Dinsmoor 320 on Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, are important for the chronology of the end of the fourth century 
b.c., while others 321 throw light on the early years of the second. But it is 
for the third century that the difficulties are notoriously most serious and 
the views of scholars most 'widely divergent. As before ( JHS . lv. 187 ff.), 
I deal with the Delphian and the Athenian problems together, since they 
are so closely interlocked. T. Lenschau gives a critical survey 322 of some 
recent opinions : P. Treves’ studies 323 of Antigonus Doson, in which the 
main chronological difficulties of the third century are discussed, I do not 
know. L. Robert, approaching the problem from the side of the decree of 
Smyrna (identified as such by Robert and by Segre) recognising the 
Aetolian Soteria, emphasises 324 the necessity of reading paaiAsa I[eAsukov] 
in 1. 21 and thus of dating the decree after Seleucus II’s accession in 247 
b.c., and, after attacking the views of Segre, Ferguson and Kolbe, concludes 
that in all probability all five extant decrees of recognition fall in Seleucus’ 
reign, in which, therefore, Polyeuctus’ archonship must be placed. S. Dow, 
with remarkable originality, applies 325 three new kinds of evidence, (a) 
that of the ' disjointed style ’ of script, ( b ) that of the pattern followed in 
engraving preambles of decrees, and \c) that based on the designs of the 
four Salaminian stelae ( IG . ii 2 . 1317, 13 17^, SEG. ii. 9, 10), to prove the 
impossibility of dating Polyeuctus about 277, leaving unsettled the decision 
between Ferguson’s two alternatives, 255-4 an d 243-2 b.c. Finally, 
Meritt finds 326 in a decree of 226-5 a date-equation which proves that the 


31 11 Mnem. iv. 1 f.. 5. 

311 IG. 11. 4298, 'Etpnp. 1913, 20 j. IG. iii. 1394. 
3 13 Mnem. iv. 6 ff. 

313 Ibid. 3 f. 

311 Hesperia, iv. 65 f., 69 f. 

315 JHS. lv. 81 fT. 

31 d Mel. Saiarre, 433 ff. 

317 Hesperia, iv. 470 ff. 

31 M RiiFd. lxxii. 332 ff. 

31 51 Hesperia, v. 201 ff. : c. f. iv. 544. 


330 Ibid. iv. 303 ff. 

331 E.g., S. Dow, Ibid. iv. 91. Meritt, Ibid. 
v. 419 ff. IG. ii 3 . 785 is dated (pp. 425. 42 7'; in 196-5 
and 786 perhaps e\en later (pp. 427!'.;. 

333 ccliii. 155 ff., 165. 

323 * Athenaeum, xii. 381 ff., xiii. 22 ff. : cf. REG . 
xlL\. 347. 

324 REA. xxxviii. 5 ff. 

335 AJA. xl. 57 ^ 

33 ^ Hesperia, iv. 525 ff. 
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count of days with psP eikccSocs in the third decad of the month was reckoned 
backward from the last day, not forward from the 20th, though the latter 
method still occasionally appears. The recognition of this fact does away 
with many supposed irregularities in the prytany-arrangement, and Meritt 
reconsiders the date-clauses of many decrees from 325-4 b.c. to a.d. i 16-17, 
making frequent restorations, corrections and chronological attributions 
which cannot be noted individually here. 327 Two further inscriptions from 
the Agora reopen the discussion of the third-centurv archon-problem, the 
results of which are set forth (pp. 584 f.) in a table of archons from 291 to 
231, in which Polyeuctus is assigned to 255-4 b.c. — ‘a tort, sans doute ’ 
in Roussel’s view. 328 

III. The Peloponnese 

[. IG . iv.] W. Peek publishes 329 two archaic inscriptions of Aegina, 
a retrograde dedication by Thales to ©spaaofpaxos (regarded by Peek as 
a hero or the i-rriKAriats of a god) and a slab bearing the words Aios rTaolo 
[Vjai ZoT£po[s], together with a sixth-century epitaph from Crommyon 
("Ayioi ©EoScopoi) in Corinthia. Of less interest are the epigraphical 
finds made at Corinth — the inscription on a bronze kettle of the Byzantine 
age, published 330 by F. O. Waage and more fully 331 by G. R. Davidson, 
and those on frieze and architrave blocks 332 dating from 325—300 b.c. — 
but we await eagerly A. Orlandos’ publication of the inscribed wooden 
tablets 333 of about 600 b.c. found in a cave near Pitsa, some 44 km. west 
of Corinth. 

Twenty inscribed fragments, five of them archaic, discovered in 1924 
at Phlius, are edited 334 by R. L. Scranton; three of these may well belong 
to the boustrophedon text IG. iv. 439, while a fourth contains regulations of 
a sanctuary inscribed in Augustus’ reign. In his historical discussion of 
the koivt] £ipr|vr| from 386 to 338 b.c. A. Momigliano dates 335 the well- 
known Argive fragment (iv. 556) in 371-0, and not in 362-1 b.c. W. Peek 
re-edits 336 two fifth-century dedications of Hermione, with sculptor’s 
signatures added (iv. 683-4), copied by Fourmont and brought to light 
again in A. Philadelpheus’ excavation of the precinct of Poseidon. Yet 
more important is Peek’s discovery 337 of a well-preserved portion of the 
Hermionean copy of an arbitral frontier-demarcation between Hermione 
and Epidaurus, enabling us to restore more satisfactorily the extant frag- 
ments of the Epidaurian copy (iv 2 . 75). M. Guarducci shows 338 that the 
forty-three names preserved in a third-century text of Hermione (iv. 729) 
belong, at least in the main, to men from western Crete : at first she 
thought that they may have been among the 500 Cretans sent to Philip 
and the Achaeans in 219 b.c. (Polyb. iv. 55), but later she suggested 339 as 
an alternative date one of the years 273-70. 


327 They will, I hope, be registered in bEG. x. 334 Hesperia , v. 235 IT. 
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337 Ibid. 47 ff. 
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339 RivFil. Ixiii. 506 f. 
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M. Mitsos publishes 340 a rock-cut inscription ‘HpaKAeos from the acropolis 
of Asine and a dedication to Athena found at Lessa, between the Argive and 
Epidaurian territories. He gives 341 us also seven new texts from the 
Asclepieum of Epidaurus, one of which is a fragmentary list of QeocpoSoKoi, 
another a basis inscribed Aios poipaysTa, and a third a dedication of the 
third or fourth century A.D. ’AaKA-rymoO ircacnv, engraved on the back of 
iv 2 . 546, together with new readings and restorations 342 of the summary- 
list of proxeny-decrees (iv 2 . 96) and a similar list, 343 hitherto unpublished, of 
Trpo^Evoi and OsapoSoKoi dating from about 225 b.c. F. Robert discusses 344 
the purpose of the Epidaurian Tholos. W. Peek’s discovery (see above) of 
the Hermionean duplicate of iv 2 . 75 enables him to give a fresh restoration 345 
of this important arbitration-record and to discuss anew the topographical 
problems raised. R. Xehrbass devotes a detailed monograph 346 to the 
speech and style of the iapcrra (iv 2 . 121 ff.), in which some new readings are 
proposed (p. 2). 

[JG. v.] The excavation conducted at Sparta by A. Adamantiou has 
revealed a semi-metrical epitaph 347 of the Roman period. J. Jiithner 
publishes 348 an inscribed marble discus from Amyclae, F. von Hiller offers 349 
an interpretation of the puzzling name Ts[ 3 ukios found in an archaic name- 
list of Geronthrae (v. r. 1133), and G. Klaffenbach a corrected reading and 
explanation 350 of an honorary inscription from Gythium (ibid. 1169), 
now in the Museum at Baden-Baden. 

M. Guarducci’s examination 351 of the cults of Andania in Messenia, 
on which G. De Sanctis makes some interesting comments, 352 uses the 
available epigraphical evidence, notably that of the great mystery- 
inscription (ibid. 1390). N. Valmin publishes 353 two votive offerings to 
Pamisus, god of the like-named river, found at his temple near "Ayios OAcopos, 
and a fragment of a late honorary inscription from the acropolis of Coron, 
which shows that the medieval and modern Coron lies on the site of the 
ancient Corone, so settling a disputed topographical problem. 

Five stamped tile-fragments from the temple at Phigalea or buildings 
in the precinct are published 354 by K. A. Rhomaios, and an epitaph from 
Heraea by A. Philadelpheus. 355 

\IG. vi.] M. Guarducci argues 356 that the epigram to etti xrj dorriSi, 
commemorating the victory of Sparta and her allies at Tanagra in 457, 
which Pausanias saw and copied (v. 10. 4) at Olympia, was not the same 
as the Corinthian copy which has survived (I. v. 01 . 253). The chief 
evidence for the contest of the l£[3acrrd at Naples, discussed 357 by R. M. Geer, 
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is a fragment of its regulation unearthed during the excavation of Olympia 
{ibid. 56). J. Jiithner examines afresh 358 an inscribed discus dated a.d. 
241 {ibid. 240 f.). 

IV. Central and Northern Greece 

{IG. vii.] The upper part of an early fifth-century stele bearing six 
names, apparently of heroes, found at Megara and now preserved at 
Eleusis, is published 359 by W. Peek together with ten Megarian epitaphs, 
to which two are added 360 by I. Threpsiades. 

A. D. Keramopoullos edits 361 189 texts from various sites in Boeotia, 
copied by him in the Museum at Thebes twenty-five or more years ago. 
Of these 177 are epitaphs (63 of them dated by the editor before 400 b.c.), 
most of which were found in Thebes and its environs, a considerable 
number at Thespiae, ten at Acraephia, two (Nos. 32, 77) at Anthedon, and 
one (No. 66) at Plataea, while the provenance of a large number is un- 
recorded : among the remainder we may note a dedication and an honorary 
inscription for Hadrian set up at Plataea (Nos. 179 fi), the inscribed base 
of a statue representing a patron of the Thespian Sf^os (No. 181), 362 
two Theban votives (Nos. 182, 185) and a revised reading of the inscription 
(vii. 2509) on the base of a statue of an apyiepms tcov £e(3acrr<Sv erected 
by to koivov cruvgSpiov tcov ‘EAAf|Vcov tcov as ITAorraids ctuviovtcov (No. 183), 
and two dedications with sculptors’ signatures of unknown provenance 
(Nos. 188 f.). Two interesting Boeotian defixioties, now in the National 
Museum at Athens, are re-edited 363 by E. Ziebarth. A. Plassart devotes a 
valuable article 364 to five fragments, discovered at Thespiae, of an opistho- 
graphic stele recording leases of sacred domains ; the texts on the obverse 
of four of these were already known {IG. vii. 1739-42), but Plassart re-edits 
1739 with new restorations, and publishes with a full and lucid commentary 
those on the reverse of 1739-41 (that on 1742 has entirely perished) and on 
a new fragment, the front of which belongs to 1740. M. Feyel shows 363 
that in another Thespian document of the same nature (Schwyzer, Dial, 
gr. ex. 485) the word read as iruas in five places is yuccs, and examines the 
meaning of yuris in Greek literature, inscriptions and papyri : the main 
results of a memoir by Feyel on the third-century Thespian leases are 
summarised 366 by C. Picard. L. Robert corrects 367 the reading of an 
inscription, now at Thebes (vii. 2410), relative to the Thespian festival of 
the Musea and concludes 368 from a Theban fragment {ibid. 2447) that the 
festival celebrated at Thebes in honour of Dionysus Cadmeus was named 
’Aypioovia. He also publishes 369 with characteristic fullness and mastery 
of the relevant evidence, literary and epigraphical, a perfectly preserved 
text from Acraephia, now at Thebes, recording Tsipai Kai Scopqai ai 8o9eTcrai Otto 

358 OJh. xxix. 38. 364 Mel. Xaiarre , 339 ft'. : cf. AeAt. xiv. 12 ff. \JHS. 

359 AM. Ux. 52 ft'. lv. UJ 3 )> RE( xlix. 364. 

3t.o ’EtpTin. 1933, 130. 3b5 BCH. Iviii. 501 ff. 

361 ’EtpTip. 1934-5* 1 ft'. 3ob CRAcInscr . 1936, n6ff. 

362 No. 184, compared by the editor with BCH.. 367 BCH. lix. 209. 

1. 433, No. 63, is in reality that same inscription. a 3 * s Ibid. 197 f. 

missing portion of IG. vii. 2519. 369 Ibid. 438 fF. : cf. AJA. xli. 129 f. 

3b3 SB Bed. 1934, 1040 ff., Xos. 22 f. 
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Tfjs uoAecos, on the motion of the apyovTss and <ruv£8poi, (a) to two citizens 
whose generosity enabled the city at a time of acute financial stringency to 
offer the sacrifice due to Apollo Ptolos and to Tiberius Caesar Augustus and 
enriched the gymnasium by a sum dedicated to Hermes, Heracles and 
the Emperor Claudius, and (b) to the same men and another, who ev tt) Tfjs 
yobpas crTTGoAda undertook the TroAsnapyla, ayopotvopia and yupvaaiapyia : 
the inscription vividly illustrates the economic condition of Boeotia in the 
first century a.d. Robert also supplies 370 a fuller copy of parts of the 
Acraephian decree for Epaminondas (vii. 2712). The ruins of a small 
temple at Kastraki, between Karditsa and Perdikovrysi, are shown to be 
those of a shrine of the hero T 7 tcoos (distinct from Apollo TTtcoos, whose 
famous temple near by has also yielded 371 fresh inscriptions) by the early 
ex-votos 372 found there, including an archaic dedication of Acraephia. 
M. N. Tod announces 373 the rediscovery at Cairness House, Aberdeenshire, 
of an Orchomenian stone (vii. 3197), believed to be lost, containing a list 
of victors at the Charitesia and Homoloia, and adds some textual notes and 
comments. 

[. IG . viii.] The past two years have witnessed few additions to the 
published texts from Delphi. R. Flaceliere edits 374 a group of ten third- 
century documents which are of value for a study of the chronology and the 
foreign relations of Delphi ; most of them record the bestowal of titles and 
privileges, the most interesting (No. 1) commemorating the grant ofproxeny 
and other rights, including ccteAeioc tou x £1 P OT£ X v * ou (cf- JHS lv. 194) for 
repairs carried out in various buildings. G. Daux publishes 375 two 
Delphian stones identified by Bourguet as belonging to the oracle given by 
Apollo to the Cyzicenes, of which a fuller text survives at Delos (IG. xi. 
1298) and dates the Delphian copy not earlier than the second century 
b.c. ; he also discusses 376 an unpublished manumission of 30-20 B.c., 
showing that the irAarq AeukoAAeicc there mentioned are Greek coins and that 
ttA&tos is equivalent to TETpcxyuov. C. Picard describes 377 an early fourth- 
century relief, portraying a satyr filling a bowl from a rhyton and bearing 
a dedication to the hero Proxenus (cf. JHS lv. 198). 

Valuable progress has been made in the reading and interpretation of 
texts already known. L. Robert suggests 378 an amended restoration of a 
third-century amphictionic decree relative to the festival celebrated by 
Thebes and the Dionysiac artists in honour of Dionysus Cadmeus (Fouilles, 
iii. 1 . 351) and offers 379 a convincing restoration of an entry in the Delphian 
list of OscopoSoKoi ( BCH . xlv. 28) . Daux gives 380 a corrected version of a 
manumission-text (Fouilles, iii. 2. 133 -j- p. 297) and unites 381 two frag- 
ments of an arbitration-document relating to Daulia. In P. de la Coste- 
Messeliere's research on some archaic Delphian monuments and their 


370 BCH. lix. 445 f.. 451 f. For Acraephia see also 
- 74 - 

371 Ibid. 274. 

372 Ibid. 271 ff : cf. RA. vi. 96 f., CRAcInscr. 1936, 
1 19 1. 

373 JHS. liv. 159 ff. See above p. 165. 

374 BCH. lix. 7 ff., 310: cf. AJA. xl. 531. 


375 BCH. lix. 92 ff. : cf. AJA. xl. 530. 
378 ReiXum. xxx viii. 1 ff. 

377 RA. v. 262. 

378 BCH. lix. 197. 

379 Ibid. 199 f., 310; see also 204 f. 

380 Ibid. 99 f. 

381 Ibid. 96 ff. 
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sculptures occasional use is made 382 of the inscriptions engraved on the works 
under discussion. G. Colin’s remarks 383 on the epigraphical records of the 
Athenian Treasury also merit attention. E. Fraenkel proposes 384 to read 
hayaycv for Eayayov in the inscription of Cleobis and Biton (SIG. 5), appar- 
ently unaware of Homolle’s crraSious [TETpcopovTa ttsvtJs ayayov, which I 
accept ( GHI . 3), and J. U. Powell notes 385 that an epigram of Amyntas on 
the destruction of the Spartan walls in 188 b.c. echoes that which celebrated 
Lysander as victor of Aegospotami (Tod, GHI. 95). I have already spoken 
(p. 1 82) of various attempts to solve the main problem of Delphian chronology 
in the third century b.c. and may refer here to an article 386 in which G. 
Daux dates the archon Amphistratus in 160-59 B - c - an d maintains that 
towards the close of his life Eumenes II of Pergamum granted the title of 
King to his brother Attalus. 

[IG. ix.] In preparation for the second fascicule of the editio minor of 
IG. ix. 1, G. Klaffenbach travelled extensively in 1933 and 1934 through 
the district covered by this volume — E. and \\ . Locris, Doris, Phocis, 
Aetolia, Acarnania and the Ionian Islands — re-examining, where possible, 
known inscriptions and collecting many hitherto unpublished. Of his 
itinerary and of the results of his researches he gives an excellent account, 387 
in which he incorporates, inter alia, the prescript of an emancipation-record 
of Poteidania (p. 696), a fragmentary epitaph of Steno (p. 697), a thircl- 
century decree of Physcus relieving the Locrian Achaeans of a penalty 
imposed on them (pp. 698 ff.), a charming sixth-century grave-epigram of 
Charon, ‘ the beloved physician ’ of Teithronium (p. 702], a complete copy 
of the building-inscription ix. 1. 673 (p. 71 1), a dedication from Zacynthus 
(p. 713), three tiles determining the site of Trichonium (p. 715), and an 
epitaph from Thyrrheum (p. 719) commemorating a poet who died a hero's 
death, TupTaiou 5 s Aaraivav sui crrspyoiai cpuAdaacov pfjcnv tocv apsTav eiAsto 
7rp6a0£ ( 3 iou. The full harvest of these journeys will in due course be 
garnered in ix 2 . 1, fasc. 2; meanwhile Klaffenbach gives us as first- 
fruits the above-mentioned inscriptions and also more than a score of 
addenda 388 to the Aetolian fascicule published in 1932, among which we 
may note a tantalising fragment of an epigram from Agrinium, part of a 
manumission from Arsinoe, from Phistyum the emancipation of five slaves 
by sale to ; the Mother of the Gods and the Virgin,’ together with a puzzling 
text relative to a gift for the completion of the donor's tomb and the erection 
of his statue, from Poteidania two manumissions by sale to Athena Pyrgia, 
to the prescripts of which Klaffenbach devotes a specially full study, from 
Thermum a new fragment of ix 2 . 1. 62, from Thestia a second-century 
arbitral verdict in a dispute irepi Tag tcov SiaAaupcov E|i<popas between the state 
and oi to SidAaupa exovtes (lessees of plots of public land, according to the 
editor), together with the lease of an estate by the city to a man and his 
descendants for a nominal rent, on condition of his building a house on it, 


38 - Au Musee de Delphes (Paris, 19361, 195 ff., 337, 
459 ’ 493 - 

383 JouinSaz. 1935, 56 ff. 

381 d^eits. ie?gL Spr. lxii. 272 f., Solmsen. /’her. 
graec. selA 47. 


385 Aegyptus , xiv. 471. 

386 BCH . ILx. 222 ff 

337 SBBeil. 1935. 69 1 ff. : cf. REG. xlix. 363 ff. 
388 SBBerl. 1936, 338 ff 
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tilling it, and granting the community unhampered access to the spring, 
and from Trichonium two epitaphs and the aforesaid tiles. 

In his useful dissertation on Die Seepolitik der Aitoler 389 H. H. Benecke 
makes full use of the epigraphical materials in IG. ix 2 . i. i, especially in 
his examination (pp. 17 ff.) of the aouAloc-treaties with twelve Greek states 
and in compiling his list (pp. 31 If.) of Aetolian irpo^evoi. The epigraphical 
results of the Danish-Greek excavation at Calydon appear in the final 
report on Das Heroon von Kahdon 390 by E. Dyggve, F. Poulsen and K. 
Rhomaios : they include, beside masons’ marks and inscriptions indicating 
the positions of sima-blocks (IG. ix 2 . 1. 152), a third-century proxeny- 
decree for a Corinthian, a boundary-stone ’AttoAovos Ac>9pb (ibid. 149), an 
archaic dedication to Artemis on a bronze omphalos-bowl 391 and three 
votive texts ( ibid. 141— 2). 

L. Robert publishes 392 a complete and accurate copy, made at Daulis 
in Phocis, of a second-century manumission of seven slaves by dedication to 
Athena Polias (IG. ix. 1. 66), a proxeny-decree of an Orchomenian, of 
which only a small fragment was known (ibid. 62) 393 and two new epitaphs, 
and G. Daux throws light 394 on the irAcn-ri of a manumission at Tithora 
(ibid. 189. 15). L. D. Caskey describes 395 a miniature bronze chariot- 
wheel from Oeanthea in \\ . Locris, now in the Boston Museum, bearing a 
sixth- or fifth-century dedication to Apollo. 

In an article on Greek disci J. Jiithner discusses 398 that of Exoiclas from 
Cephallenia (ibid. 649); S. Benton publishes 397 a terra-cotta mask from 
Polis Bay in Ithaca inscribed suyiiv ’OSuctctsT, and H. Bulle reports 398 the 
discovery near Afiona, at the N.W. extremity of Corcyra, of a number of 
graffiti on potsherds and two on fragments of tiles. 

Thessaly has again produced a large number of inscriptions, including 
some of unusual interest. N. I. Giannopoulos, who continues to do valu- 
able work in the discovery, conservation and publication of such finds, 
reports 399 an epitaph of Pteleum, now in the Museum at Halmyros, a 
grave-relief and a dedication from Demetrias and Pagasae, now at Yolo, 
and ten texts, among them votives to ‘Eppfjs x®° vl °S> Aphrodite, Poseidon 
Zsu^avSios, ‘Yylsia and Artemis ElAdOutcc, collected from Sicyrium, Cran- 
non, Gonnus, Pherae and other sites in the Museum at 'Ayia, and adds 400 
addenda and corrigenda to previously known texts of Atrax, Meliboea and 
Phthiotic Thebes. Elsewhere 401 he publishes a letter from the Roman 
praetor P. Sextilius, inscribed on a base at Tricca, and epitaphs from 
Phthiotic Thebes and Demetrias. P. Clement's study 402 of the origin of 
the Iphigeneia-legend leads him to the conclusion that the story of the 
sacrifice of Agamemnon’s daughter arose from the ritual of the vsppsia in 
the cult of Artemis at Aulis and involves an examination of the term 

393 AJA. xl. 310 f. 
rjb OJh. xxix. 36 ff. 

397 Antiquity . x. 350. 

39S AM. lix. 207 ff. 

399 ’EcpriM. 1933 , 1 ff- 

490 Ibid. 7/ 

401 j E9tht 1934-5. 149 f* 

402 AniClass. iii. 393 ff. 
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vsfJsuco found in Thessalian records of the worship of Artemis Pagasitis at 
Pagasae-Demetrias (ix. 2. 1123) and of Artemis Throsia at Larissa (’Ecppp:. 
1931, x 78)- J- Vendryes deals 403 with a phonetic peculiarity of the Thes- 
salian speech resulting in such forms as ’Aoro- for ’Apioro- and Aaa(a)aToi for 
AapiCT(a)aiot, and L. Robert claims 404 for Thessaly an inscription in the 
Berlin Museum. 

F. Stahlin discusses 405 two catalogues (ix. 2. 90, 91) from Xarthacium 
in Malis, G. A. Soteriou publishes 406 three epitaphs from Nea Anchialos, 
close to Pyrasus, and L. Robert comments 407 on an arbitration-document 
(’Ecprm. 1932, Trap. 19 ff.) from Phthiotic Thebes and explains the word o-rrAcxpa- 
viai which it contains. Especially noteworthy is a perfectly preserved in- 
scription, probably of the third century B.c.,from Pharsalus, edited by 
Giannopoulos 408 and by Y. Bequignon, 409 which tells how Leonides of 
Halicarnassus dedicated to the city of Pharsalus tt^v cttoccv Kaira oiKripara to 
sv Trji CT-roai -rravTa on condition that accruing rents be used to provide oil 
for the vsaviOKoi, to defray the cost of an aycbv yupviKos Kai Aapiras called 
after the benefactor, and to maintain the oroa in good repair; in this 
connexion Giannopoulos discusses an epigram (ix. 2. 249) relative to Phar- 
salian games. Another important article 410 by Bequignon deals exhaus- 
tively with six new inscriptions, (a) a second-century dialect decree of Cran- 
non, engraved on the reverse of ix. 2. 463, inviting citizens to contribute to 
the liquidation of debts due from the state Sis tos TrscrravTas airra iroAspos and 
providing for the public exhibition of a list of donors, (b) and (Yi two 
emancipation-lists of the usual Thessalian type on the sides of the same stele, 
(d) decrees of Larissa passed about 200-168 b.c. in honour of two citizens of 
Alexandria-Troas, of whom one had given public recitations of his works 
at Larissa, strengthening the friendship between it and his native city, while 
the other had rendered services to Larissaeans at Alexandria, (e) an Athenian 
decree of 109-8 b.c. praising the Srjpos of Larissa and the judges it had sent 
to settle disputes between Athenians and Sicyonians together with the 
beginning of a decree in dialect for Mylasian judges sent to Larissa, and (f) 
a decree of Larissa or of Crannon honouring Carystus and its judges ; this 
Bequignon restores on the basis of ix. 2. 504, in which he makes 411 two cor- 
rections. He also comments 412 on texts found in the theatre at Larissa or 
relating to it and Larissaean aycoves, offering improved readings of two of 
them (ix. 2. 522, RevPhil. xxxv. 124 ff.). From Argoura, or perhaps Atrax, 
comes an inscribed basis 413 bearing a fifth-century o-roixri 56 v inscription 
entitled 0s0[ji6s toi [6a] not, apparently containing some public imprecation. 
Bequignon 414 and E. Meyer 415 give fresh readings and restorations of two 
decrees (TToAspicov, i. 207 ff.), the first (and perhaps the second also) of the 
Iolcian Sfjnos, dating from the reign of Antigonus Gonatas : the first honours 
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Antigonus, and the second provides for due sacrifices to be offered to the 
apxriyETca and Kricrroci for the welfare of the citizens : this is the earliest extant 
inscription of Iolcus and one of the few epigraphical records of third-century 
Demetrias. 416 Finally, \V. Peek edits 417 two fourth-century bronze tablets 
from Thessaly, seized by the police at Peiraeus ; one records the Pheraeans’ 
grant of proxeny and other privileges to two Opuntian brothers and their 
household, the other the gift of proxeny, etc., by the Thessalians (FfeTQcxAoi ) 
to a Chalcidian. 


V. Macedonia, Thrace and Scythia 

[IG. x.] D. Evangelides’ full report 418 on his excavations at Dodona 
contains a fourth-century dedication to Zeus Naios (p. 229) and forty-three 
other texts (pp. 245 ffi), many seriously mutilated, most of which date from 
the fifth or fourth century b.c. ; all save three are on plates of bronze or 
lead, among them a proxeny-deeree of the Molossians for a Pheraean (No. 1 ) , 
three manumissions 'Nos. 2—4) and thirty-five inscriptions relative to the 
oracle, mostly enquiries about marriage, children, home or property, 
though two (Nos. 9, 35) seem to include oracular responses of hyper- 
Laconian brevity. At Radotovi, N.W. of Jannina, a decree of the koivov tcov 
’ATgpdpycov renewing friendship and proxeny with the TTspyaiJuoi and a base of 
the early second century b.c. have been unearthed. 419 L. M. Ugolinfs 
account of the theatre at Buthrotum (Butrinto) refers 420 to the rich epi- 
graphical fruits of the excavation, the publication of which we await with 
high expectation. A. Bruhl edits 421 an inscription of the second century 
a.d. on the architrave of a monument at Apollonia erected in honour of an 
ay covoQettis- elect by his brother, -rrpuTccvis aycovoOsTris apyispsus Sia ( 3 (ou, at 
the dedication of which twenty-five pairs of gladiators fought, and a Greek 
epitaph 422 now in the Albanian National Museum at Tirana. L. Robert 
discusses 423 an inscription ( CIG . 1837^) °f Pharos, which he corrects and 
restores, regarding it as a decree of Paros, the metropolis of Pharos, passed 
in the second century b.c:. in response to an embassy sent by Pharos when hard 
pressed by Illyrian corsairs and recording the answer given by Delphi to an 
enquiry how its safetv might be secured ; he also proves 424 the Parian 
origin of a dedication found at Zara. A Greek couplet and greeting are 
added 423 to the Latin epitaph of a slave found at Carnuntum. 

In W. Macedonia A. D. Keramopoullos continues his archaeological 
and topographical investigations 426 with special reference to the campaign 
of Cn. Domitius Galvinus and G. Caecilius Metellus Scipio in 48 b.c. He 
publishes 427 a late Roman dedication on a relief of Zeus and a votive of the 
first century b.c. to 'HpaKAfis KuvayiSas from Kaisareia on the Haliacmon and 
re-examines two texts (Demitsas, Nos. 213 f.j from the neighbouring 
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Kalliani, and in an appendix on Heraclea in Lyncestis he describes 428 
six tiles found at Fiorina stamped PacnAecos OiAhrrrou, which he assigns to 
Philip II and claims as confirmation of the view which locates Heraclea at 
the modern Fiorina. 429 Further finds made by Keramopoullos in Elimia, 
Eordia and Lyncestis include 430 a votive relief Aii 'Yyicrrcp at Kozani (Xo. 
2), an incense-holder dedicated Aioierricrlcp at Ptolemais (Xo. 8; and various 
texts (Xos. 14 ff.) found in or near Fiorina, while further discoveries were 
made 431 later in Almopia and Elimia. Of greater interest is a letter of 
Philip V from KoiAaSa, four hours X.W. of Kozani, carefully edited 432 
by C. I. Makaronas : it is dated in December, 181 b.c., and informs 
Arcliippus that the King grants an application (of which a copy is annexed) 
from a tetrarch, a uTracrm orris, a- Aoyoyos and certain tcov kv rfji npcoToAo- 
yi[ca or-pJcxTEuoiiivcov Euiecrrcov for some religious privilege. X. Vulic re-edits 433 
an interesting text (Demitsas, Xo. 262) from Bela Srkva, between Prilep 
and Bitolj, and publishes a similar inscription from the same neighbour- 
hood ; he discusses 434 the famous synagogue-inscription of Stobi (cf. JHS 
lv. 197 f.), which is also edited by J. B. Frey 435 and forms the subject of an 
article 436 by C. M. Danov. Two inscribed mosaics unearthed in the bi- 
apsidal building are published 437 by G. Mano-Zissi, who dates them to the 
late fourth or early fifth century a.d. A. G. Chatzis republishes, 438 with 
notes and a minor correction, four metrical epitaphs from Karyotissa, near 
Yanitza. To the epigraphy of Thessalonica S. Pelekides makes a contri- 
bution of lasting value in a work 439 which, besides a wealth of comment on 
already known inscriptions of that city and on its history, organisation and 
cults, contains a full edition of thirty-four new texts, (a) a fragment (pp. 3 ff.) 
of an dpeTccAoyia of Isis, very like that found at Cyme, (b) a Sidypamra of 
Philip V (pp. 5 ff.) relative to property of Sarapis, together with a covering 
letter authorising its publication, (c) two third-century dedications (pp. 
23 ff.) mentioning the TroArrdpxoci, ( d ) three epitaphs (pp. 35 f. ) on memorial 
altars, (e) an altar-shaped base (pp. 39 ff.) bearing in front a dedication to 
Apollo Pythius by ol ’ApcpiKTUovss mi 01 dycovoOvrca Trjs 6' [rfu]9i a5 os 
(a.d. 252— 3 j and on the sides lists of the victors at that festival, and (J'j 
twenty-six altar-bases (pp. 48 ff), almost all of the third century a.d., 
commemorating prominent citizens: Xos. 9-26, dating from a.d. 219-69, 
held the office of ispeus mi dycovo0rrr|S Qsou (fouApou, whom Pelekides regards 
as the deified Antoninus Pius or some member of his family. About an 
altar found at Thessalonica L. Robert maintains 440 his previous view (cf. 
JHS lv. 198), but C. Picard remains unconvinced. 441 
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D. M. Robinson’s excavations at Olynthus in 1934 revealed several 
mosaics formed of natural pebbles, the only inscribed examples earlier than 
those of Delos. These are described 442 by Robinson, who also publishes 443 
a fifth-century roof-tile inscribed Mevov kccAos and various other texts, 444 
of which the most noteworthy are (a) the latter part of a treaty between 
Philip II and the Chalcidians (356 b.c.) together with the oracle which 
enjoined the alliance, of which M. Segre gives 440 a revised edition, (b) a 
fragment of a treaty-oath, ( c ) two deeds of sale 446 and fragments of two 
more, which use a monetary notation previously unknown, (d) a loan- 
record, (e) several epitaphs, (f) twenty-six inscribed leaden sling-bullets 
(some from Mecyberna), and (g) a bronze arrow-head bearing the name 
OiAiTrrro. At Aphytis Robinson discovered 447 a text of great historical 
interest, a fragment of the decree (Tod, GHI. 67, SIG. 87) by which Athens 
imposed on all members of her Empire uniformity of coinage, weights 
and measures : of the twenty-five lines partly preserved eighteen precede 
the portion of the decree already known, giving a useful overlap which 
permits a better restoration of the text from Syme. 448 

G. De Sanctis examines 449 the military code found at Amphipolis 
' cf. JHS. lv. 198), ‘an inscription of capital importance for the history 
of the Macedonian army,’ which he regards as an extract from the general 
Macedonian army-regulations, made for the Amphipolis garrison in the 
third or early second century b.c. The title of one paragraph, irepi 
cxTEyvoTroias, is discussed by M. Segre 450 and by S. B. Kougeas. 451 A 
further considerable portion of the code was recovered from the bed of the 
Strymon in 1934, dealing with penalties for failure to wear the prescribed 
equipment and with the safeguarding and distribution of captured spoils 
and prisoners : this is edited 452 by M. Feyel, who deals minutely with the 
new light thrown by these texts on the arms and organisation of the 
Macedonian army. He adds 453 an epitaph and a dedication Kopr|i 
Asiiacovlai found in the same dredging operations. With aid from G. F. 
Lehmann-Haupt and A. Stein, J. Papastavru traces 454 the history of 
Amphipolis, with an elaborate prosopography (pp. 59-146, 149 f.) of 
eighty-nine persons, including residents in the city such as Xearchus of 
Crete and Androsthenes of Thasos, whose biographies extend to over 
sixty pages. 

I know only indirectly an article 455 in which G. Bakalakis publishes 
a thankoffering made to Zeus ''Yyiaros for Rhoemetalces III of Thrace 
by 6 em tcov Aorropujov Kai oi utt j cxutov ttccvtes, found E. of Cavalla, and 
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447 AJPh. Ivi. 149 ff. : cf. J. Johnston. Plermathena , 
xlvii. 148 f. . AJA. xxxix. 392. REG. xlix. 370. 

44 * See also below, p. 192. Cf. P- F. Hofer, 
* Schu ei~. Xum. Rundschau, xx\i. 195 f. 

449 RiiFil. lxii. 515 ff. : cf. REG. xlix. 370 f. 

45y RiiFil. lxiii. 222 ff. 

451 ‘EAAqviKa, viii. 149 f. 

45 - RA. \ i. 29 ff. : cf. AJA. xi. 137. 

13J ILL si.66f. 

45 4 Alio, Beiheft 37 1 Leipzig, 1936). 

455 * ©pccKtKcc, vi. 302 ff. : cf. BCH. lix. 292, 
REG. xlix. 371. 
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two votives, Ail ZfotAQioupSco and Aii TTaiaouAr)vw respectively, from the 
neighbourhood of Komotini. P. Lemerle discusses 456 the use of Greek 
and Latin at Philippi, publishes twenty-five Greek inscriptions found there 
and re-edits two known texts : of the new discoveries twenty-one (Nos. 
42-62) are epitaphs, one (No. 39) is an honorary inscription of the third 
century A.d. for Clodianus cctto iTriTpotrcov tcov Iv Moucteico cteitoupevgov, in 
which the editor sees a reference to the Museum of Alexandria, and two 
(Nos. 40 fi), erected by ol 0 pr|cn<£UTE tou Zepcnri in honour of an ccpyiepsus 
and benefactor and of his son, aycovoOsrns tcov nsyaXcov ’AoKArpreicov, 
further attest the cult of the Egyptian gods at and near Philippi. The 
proto-Bulgarian inscriptions of tfie Philippian basilica 457 fall outside the 
scope of this survey. 458 

Thrace always bears an abundant harvest, especially of votive and 
sepulchral inscriptions, and the enlightened zeal of a group of Bulgarian 
scholars secures their preservation in the Museums of Sofia, Philippopolis, 
Stara Zagora and elsewhere and their rapid publication. 409 Thus, G. I. 
Kazarow publishes, 460 in the ninth series of his ‘ Ancient Monuments 
from Bulgaria,’ a relief dedicated Kupicp Z^sAOioupS [co] , four other votive 
reliefs with Greek and three with Latin texts, and an epitaph beneath a 
cena funebris, re-edits 461 a dedication of a Psxpocvos SsKoupicov to the 
Thracian Horseman, and elsewhere 462 describes six ex-votos, one of them 
"Hpco'i TtponvAaico, and a Christian epitaph in the Museums of Kazanlak 
and Sliven. C. M. Danov deals 463 with three inscriptions in the Philip- 
popolis Museum, (a) an interesting text ( SEG . iii. 544) from Hissar, perhaps 
a dice-oracle, (b) tfiat below a statue of Gallienus erected by the city of 
Philippopolis, and (c) a decree ofMesembria (see below) : he also revises 464 
the epitaph of Solomon, vicarius of Thrace, dated a.d. 582, and edits 465 
a dedication kot’ oveipou frrrmxyriv on an altar from Nicopolis ad Istrum 
and another 466 'HAlcoi MiOpa ccv[iKr|]Tcp from Simitovo, S.W. of Pasardjik. 
M. Apostolides’ 4 Collection of Ancient Inscriptions discovered at Philippo- 
polis,’ 467 among which two were previously unpublished, is inaccessible 
to me. D. Detchev’s 4 Minor Finds from Bulgaria ’ 468 comprise three new 
discoveries — two votive epigrams from Augusta Traiana (Stara Zagora) 
and Samardjik, the latter dedicated Aii tco Aiovuctco by a Lpsus fJccKxhou 
psyaAoio for his children, his office and his pucrrai, and an epitaph from 
Sveti-Yrac — and corrected editions of texts from Golema Tumba and 
Stara Zagora, while his 4 Ancient Monuments from Bulgaria ’ 469 include 
a re-edition (No. 1) of an altar dedicated to Apollo by a cn<Tivopd<pos, 


456 BCH. lix. 126 IF. : cF. AJA. xl. 532, RA. \iii. 
263, REG. xlix. 371, BCH. lix. 285 IF., _E-i. 1038. 148. 

457 BCH. lix. 163 ff. 

45S On the proto-Bulgarian texts see the im- 
portant works of V. Beschevhev, * Ann. de VUmv. de 
Sofia , xxx. 5, io } xxxi. i, Bull. Inst. Arch . Bulg. Lx. 
269 IF. 

459 Especially in Bull. Inst . Anh. Bulg. viii : cf. 
- \JA . xl . 140 ff. . REG. xlix .373. 

4b0 Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. viii. 44 ff. : cf. RA. vi. 223. 


1 bl Germa run, xix . 3 1 4 f . 

4f>2 J.i. 1938, 63 ff. 

4w Ojh. xxix. Beiblatt. 133 ff. 

4b4 Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. ix. 389. 

4 b 5 A R 1 r. xxxiii . 1 66 ff. 

4bt> Germania, xx. 189 ff. : cf. RA. viii. 274. 

4b7 * ©pocKiKd, vi. 137 ff. : cf. REG. xlix. 372. 

4t)S Ojh. xxix, Beiblatt. 163 IF.: cf. RA. vi. 233, 
His tor ia. ix. 684. 

4by Bull . Inst. Arch. Bulg. viii. 69 ff. 
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an ex-voto (No. 9) and two epitaphs (Nos. 8, 11). I. Velkov’s report 470 
on the rock-cut Mithraeum of Kreta (near Oescus, in N. Bulgaria) tells 
of three inscribed and five plain altars dedicated to °HAios MiOpas, and 
D. Tchontchev’s account 471 of a recently located sanctuary of Artemis 
near Tenca-Mekich depicts and discusses thirty-three reliefs representing 
the goddess mounted on a deer, of which four (Nos. I, 2, 16, 17) are in- 
scribed in Greek and one in Latin. In B. D. Filov’s definitive publication 
of the excavations at Duvanlii, in S. Bulgaira, are included 472 personal 
names on five silver vessels, a gold ring and a vase. Of the 153 Byzantine 
leaden seals in the National Museum at Sofia, of which most are from 
Constantinople and the rest from Bulgaria, fifty-two are described 473 
by N. A. Mutchmov, and a number of similar seals from Silistria by N. 
Banescu and P. Papahagi. 474 Various finds made in 1933—4 are reported 470 
by I. Yelkov and others: these include a dedication to "Hpa Bovanraprivri 
from the department of Tran (p. 449), bilingual epitaphs from Butovo 
and Taushan Tepe (pp. 456, 462 fi), a thankoffering addressed AiyTcoie 
paxapfig] XP U0 "° T °^ £ k[°cI] ZttivS£T}v= ”A[ttoA]Aov from Ortakeui (pp. 4^4 £) 
and one from Kiistendil dedicated Kupico ’AoKAtymcp 2-mv0oTtupr|vcp 
(p. 466). 

M. P. Nilsson comments 476 on a dedication of Dionysiac liberal Kai 
OiaastTai from Byzantium (A A. 1933, 138 fi), A. M. Schneider publishes 477 
three epitaphs of the same city and V. Laurent edits 478 numerous Byzantine 
brick-stamps and epitaphs ranging from the fifth to the fifteenth century 
a.d. L. Robert shows 479 that three epitaphs assigned to Heraclea Pontica 
really belong to Heraclea-Perinthus on the Propontis and offers valuable 
corrections and interpretations of a number of Perinthian texts published 
bv Kalinka, Seure or Dumont. 

K. Skorpil publishes 480 217 amphora-stamps from various sites on 
the \V. coast of the Euxine, G. M. Danov re-examines 4S1 a proxeny-decree 
of Mesembria dating from the late third century B.C., and A. 
Salac interprets 482 a dedication of the Mesembrian oTpoTayot. From 
Odessus (Varna) S. Yelkov gives a provisional account 483 of three epitaphs 
(one that of an apyiaTpos Kai Sr|po<piAr|Tos Kai hpeus 6eou psyaAou), 
votives to "Hpcos Ourrea-mos and "Hpcos Mupaivris, and an honorary 
inscription for an apyiepna whose husband was TTovt&pxtis, and S. Lam- 
brino argues 484 for Tomi or Histria as the provenance of an honorary 
decree for an architect ( SIG . 707 !. 

A. Kocevalov has compiled a detailed syntax 485 of the inscriptions 


47u Bull. In a. Arch . Bulg. vni. 82 fF. 
i:i Il’ict.uiiT. 

17 - l)u: ( a , 1 bh ugt Inekrop'Je bei Duianhj in $ udhul- 
ganen -'Sofia, 1934), j 8 3 63 if., 103. 1G1 fF. 'of. 73 fi*.-. 
Sef 1 J//S. lv. 240 iK 

47 J Bull. Inst. Arch. Bulg. viii, 331 fF, 44.0 : cf. 
Byzantion. x. fF. 

474 By ra Titian , x . Go 1 fF. 

47i Bull. Inst . Arch. Bulg. viii. 4481!: cf. RA. 
\i. 22 j. 

47(1 Stud, e mat. di star in d. religioni, x. 17 f. 


477 B~. xxxvi. 397 f. 

473 Echos d' Orient, xxxix. 2.20 fF., 22 $ f. 

47y Re. Phil. x. 1 13 fF. 

4Sft Bull. Inst. An.h. Bulg . \iii. 24 fF. : cf. AJA. xl. 
I 4 °- 

4 - 4 OJh. xxix, Beiblatr. 159 fF. 

43J * Listy Jilol. lxiii. 486 fF. : cf. Ph IV. lvii. 393. 
l - J Bull. Inst. Arch. Bui z. viii. 437 fF. 

4,4 Bull. Soc. , Xat . Ant. 1933, &>• 

45,5 Eos , Suppl. xii: cf. Ph\V. lvi. 1344 f. 
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of the Greek cities on the coast of Scythia. In an article 486 on ‘ King 
Mithridates Eupator and Olbia 5 A. Wilhelm restores and comments on 
an Olbian decree v ( IPE . i 2 . 35) honouring an Amisene KupspvriTris. I 
cannot read S. A. Zebelev’s discussion 487 of the oath taken by the citizens 
of Chersonesus Taurica ( SIG . 360) in the early third century b.c. and of the 
curious word o-acrrfjpcx ( 1 . 24), nor are J. J. Marti’s article 488 on new in- 
scriptions of the Bosporus and that 489 of B. N. Grakov on epigraphical 
records of the Imperial tile-works at Panticapaeum accessible to me. 
L. A. Matzoulevitch’s account 490 of a tomb of a barbarian king near the 
source of the Soudja (province of Kursk) describes a silver ewer found there 
and now preserved in Moscow, on which are the names and figures of the 
Muses : he assigns it to Constantinople and dates it about a.d. 400. 


VI. Islands of the Aegean 

[/G. xi.] Excellent progress has been made with the publication of 
the inscriptions of Delos. A third volume 491 of the Delian corpus , begun 
by F. Durrbach in collaboration with P. Roussel and completed by the 
latter after the death of the former in 1931, gives a masterly edition of 
the eighty texts (Nos. 1400-79), for the most part inventories, relating to the 
Delian temples under the second Athenian domination, from 166 to about 
135 b.c. ; the majority were previously unpublished, or incompletely 
published, and, while many are very fragmentary, others (notably Nos. 
1403, 1416-7, 1429, 1432, 1441-4, 1450) are well preserved and of great 
interest. The seventeen fragments (Nos. 1480-96) of ‘ actes divers’ of the 
same period are too mutilated to be of much value. The volume 492 of the 
Exploration archeologique de Delos, in which F. Chapouthier deals with the 
temple of the Samothracian gods, though primarily architectural, contains 
many epigraphical texts, some in corrected readings and only two wholly 
new (pp. 33, 90 f.) ; they include those from the monument of Mithridates 
Eupator (pp. 30-40) and several dedications and similar inscriptions 
(PP- 53 > 63 ff., 71 ff., 87 ff.). N.M. Kontoleon publishes 493 a decree of 202 
b.c., topographically valuable, intended to secure the cleanliness of the 
tottos 6 ir[p6]s Tool [Aiojvuoooi and the precinct of Leto by imposing heavv 
penalties on offenders, slave or free. M. N. Tod edits 494 a long second- 
century decree of the commercial association of the Poseidoniasts from 
Beyrout, honouring a Roman banker, M. Minatius, for his generosity to 
the Society: the stone, long preserved at Cairness House, Aberdeenshire 
(cf. JHS xlix. 3 ff.), is now in the Ashmolean Museum. M. Launey 
skilfully restores 495 a fragment bearing twelve letters as the base of a statue 


436 Alio, xxix. 50 ff. 

487 Bull. Ac. Sci. URSS. 1935, 913 iT. 

4b a * /- fstotii Bospora , 57 ff. 

4t>9 * Ibid.. 202 ff. 

490 Une sepulture d'un roi barb are en Europe oriental e, 
Moscou, 1934: French summary, pp. 117 ff. 

491 Inscriptions de Delos . Actes des fonctionnaires a theniens 
preposes a V administration des sanctuaires apres 166 av. 
J.-C., Paris, 1935: cf. JHS, lv. 250 f., REG. xlix. 


344, Gnomon , xii. 280 ff., REA. xxxix. 139 ff. 

492 xvi, Le sanduaire des dieax de Sarnot brace, Paris, 
I 935 : cf* JHS. lv. 243 f., REA. xxx\iii. 216 ff., 
REG. xlix. 374. 

493 AeAt xiv. 84 ff. : cf. REG. xlix. 374. 

494 JUS. liv. 140 ff.: cf. AJA. xxxix. 391 f. 
CRAcInscr, 1936, 228 ff., REG. xlix. 374, 

495 BCH. lix. 391 ff. : cf. RA. viii. 264, AJA. xli. 
323 - 
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of one of the sons of Massinissa erected by King Nicomedes of Bithynia. 
Two inscribed phallos-reliefs have come to light in a recently excavated 
house. 496 

The following texts (as numbered in IG. xi or Inscriptions de Delos) 
have received special attention. 

144, 145. F. Robert gives reasons 497 for dating 144 after 145 (302 b.c.) 
and stresses the value of the architectural content of such documents for 
chronological purposes. 

156, 170, 173. P. H. Davis shows 498 that 170 and 173 are contiguous 
and form part of 156, now in the French School at Athens, the account 
of the ispoTToicn for 248 b.c. ; he offers a fuller restoration and discusses 
the repairs and improvements made in certain ‘ sacred houses ’ and the 
palaestra. 

165 F. Robert examines 499 the phrase f) sOQuv-rripia tou £uAob|iaTos 
toO vaou (1. 31) used of the Asclepieum, showing how the epigraphical 
and architectural data throw light on each other. 

503. A. Wilhelm amends 500 11. 15 f., 21 f. and 29 ff. of the kpcc 
cruyypacpr). 

504. Z?, 506^ figure prominently in a paper 501 by P. H. Davis. 

1061. In a discussion of Theban festivals L. Robert re-examines 502 
a passage in the Delian decree of the Dionysiac texvitcci for the flute- 
player Craton, now in the Louvre, and in 1. 20 substitutes toIs ’Ayp[icoviois] 
for toI[s 'HpaKAEioK j . A revised text of the whole decree is given 503 
by G. Daux, who collects the evidence about Craton afforded by eleven 
inscriptions, and argues from the words oi PocctiAsIs ( 11. 12, 32), together 
with evidence from Delphi, Athens and Didyma, that Eumenes II and 
Attalus bore the royal title jointly during Eumenes’ last months. 

1298. Daux also publishes 504 part of the Delphian copy of the oracle 
of Pythian Apollo to the Gyzicenes (see above, p. 186) and uses it to restore 
the Delian text. 

F. Sokolowski collects and examines 505 the Delian records of the 
NuKToipuAd^ioc, offering new readings and restorations; he holds that at 
Delos the earth-deities had two festivals, the summer Thesmophoria and the 
nocturnal NuKTo<puAd£ioc in the late autumn. W. Deonnas’ account 
of Delian furniture, sacred and secular, includes 506 two small altars from 
the synagogue dedicated to Jehovah as (©eos) "Y^icrros. F. Robert 
attempts 507 to locate the shrine of Leucothea by the references made to 
it in the Delian accounts. 

[/G. xii.] Marked progress has been made in the interpretation of 
known texts from Rhodes rather than in the discovery of new ones. In 
his ‘ Notes on the History of Rhodes,’ A. Momigliano examines, 508 on the 

ffl. 193b. 158. 

4&T REG. xlwii, p. liv. 

4y8 BCH. hx. 781-1.: cf. REG. xlix. 374, AJA 
xxxix. 1 1 7. xl 531. 

BCH . lix. 12 1 ff. : cf. AJA . xl. 530 f. 

50f > APF. xi. 215 ff. 

501 AJA. xl. 122 . 

502 BCH. lix. 193 ff: cf. REG. xlix. 375. 


503 BCH. lix. 210 ff.: cf. AJA. xl. 533, REG. xlix. 
375* 

504 BCH. lix. 92 ff 

505 Ibid. 382 ff. : cf. AJA. xii. 323. 

50 b BCH. Ivin. 425, 447. 

307 REG. xl\ii, p. xlvii. 

308 RiiFil. lxiv. 49 ff , 57 ff. 
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basis of epigraphical evidence, (a) the importance of the temple of Athena 
Lindia as a common sanctuary for all the Rhodians even before thesvnoecism 
of the island, (b) a third-century constitutional reform at Camirus ( IG . xii. 
i. 694), and (c) a Lindian decree of 250-200 b.c. restricting to citizens 
proper all participation in Lindian cults (ibid. 761). His interpretation 
of the latter document is challenged 509 by M. Segre, who rejects his view 
of the religious difficulty at Lindus and of the decree as proof of the existence 
of a kind of ypatph Trapavopcov in third-century Rhodes. Elsewhere 510 
Segre publishes with a valuable commentary a stele in the Rhodes Museum 
in which a naval officer is honoured by to! ovvcrTpomucrapevoi, whose 
names are recorded under their several ranks — Ku(3Epvdras, vaun-ayos, 
etc. : the sculptor’s name is added and the monument seemingly refers to 
Rhodian naval activity in the Mithridatic War. The same scholar also 
returns 511 to the famous Rhodian book-catalogue, of which he gives a 
revised text, surveying previous discussions and claiming that the books 
named form the specialised library of a gymnasium : this conclusion he 
reinforces by showing 512 that a Rhodian decree published by Maiuri 
(. Nuova Silloge, 4) belongs to the same place and period as the book-list 
(ibid. 11). K. Ziegler’s article 513 on Timachidas deals at some length 
with the ‘ Lindian Chronicle,’ and M. Guarducci examines 514 the evidence 
for the Rhodian ktoIvot and for the ovvvopcd of Camirus, groups inter- 
mediate between the family and the tribe. To the inscribed vases found 
at Ialysus reference has already been made (p. 164). 

F. von Hiller investigates 515 the literary and epigraphical evidence 
for the early history of Lesbos and for the family of Theophanes, whose 
stemma he reconstructs : in particular he discusses the Orphitus-epigram 
from Mytilene (IG. xii. 2. 129) and the recently discovered top of the 
monument of Potamon. L. Robert publishes 516 two Mytilenean in- 
scriptions, in one of which the Sapos honours OiAoov Aiacpsvri tcxv Kapucrav 
for her excellence and piety and in the other Philo, priestess (?) of Isis, 
dedicates an offering: he recognises this same Philo in xii. 2. 260 and con- 
jectures that the Diaphenes of 656 may be her father, while in 255 he 
proposes Kapucrcrav for the Kapiaaav hitherto regarded as the name of 
otherwise unattested deities and rejects in 93 the restoration [Kapiajcrcc 
TTvicrna, which rests on that false interpretation. 

Robert’s convincing proposal to substitute TY|Aious for Trpous in Diod. 
xiv. 84. 3 leads him to examine 517 the history and inscriptions of Telos, 
and G. Daux discusses 518 the meaning and restoration of a passage in the 
Cretan decree according the right of aouAla to Anaphe (xii. 3. 254). 

The severe earthquake which devastated Cos in 1 933 and the subsequent 
Italian excavations led to the discovery of numerous inscriptions, of which 
M. Segre gives a summary account. 519 Specially noteworthy are a Telmes- 

509 RiiFil. lxiv. 293 ft. 515 Gott. .Xachr. Fachgr. 1 , Bd. i. 6. 107 ft'. ~ 

510 Clara Rhodos, viii. 225 ff. 516 BCH. Ilk. 471 ff. : cf. AJA . xii. 324. 

511 RiiFil. Ixiii. 214 ff.: cf. L. Robert. BCH. lix. 517 ReiPhil. viii. 44 ff. 

424 f- 519 BCH. lix. 94 ff. : cf. REG. xlix. 375 f., AJA. xl . 

512 RiiFil. lxiv. 40. 530. 

513 RE. viA. 1052 ff. 519 Aevum , ix. 254 f. : cf. REG. xlix. 378. 

514 Historia, ix. 420 ff. : cf. Boll. fd. class, xlii. 222. 
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sian decree (see below, p. 21 1) and a new fragment, 520 still unpublished, 
of the Athenian fifth-century coinage-decree (see above, p. 192): unlike 
the fragments already known, it is in the Attic script, and the use of the 
three-stroked sigma indicates a date markedly earlier than that hitherto 
accepted. Segre also publishes 521 a dedication to Poseidon Hippios made 
by three Rhodian naval officers and oi cruvorpaTEuopEvoi and one to 
Apollo Didymaeus Soter made by [MiAriaijcov oi orpocrsuadpEvoi [ev 
T tji] acppoKTcoi, both of which illustrate the organisation and activities of 
the Rhodian fleet in the first century b.c. ; he also claims as probably 
of Coan origin a similar inscription (Le Bas-Wadd. 504) found at Hali- 
carnassus. L. Robert restores 522 a Coan fragment ( JVuova Silloge, 439) 
relating to the koivov [twv tie pi Ajiovucrov t[e)(vitc6v] and publishes 523 
an interesting text recording the gift of a library and a hundred books by 
two donors and of other contributions in money and in books : he shows 
on prosopographical grounds that it belongs to Cos and dates from the 
early second century b.c. R. Knab edits 524 a record of a hitherto unknown 
Tr£pio8oviKT|$, and A. Neppi Modona comments 525 on various Coan 
documents illustrating relations between Cos and Rome, especially in 
the early Imperial period. 526 

A tour in the Cyclades has enabled \V. Peek to publish 527 several 
new inscriptions, from Ios part of an honorary decree, from Sicinos an 
epitaph, from Paros a votive TTsiOol kcci Xapicnv, from Ceos (now in the 
Epigraphical Museum at Athens) the closing phrases of a political document 
followed by the names of eighty-eight citizens who swore to observe it, 
and a list of fifteen men appointed, if Peek restores correctly, [bri tco]v 
cnTGov, from Svros a rock-cut poucrrpocpr|S6v-inscription which presents 
serious difficulties, and from Andros a second-century dedication to 
Zeus KapTTocpopos, an honorary decree for a doctor (giving us the first 
complete prescript of an Andrian decree) and the latter part of a long decree 
of the Peparethians in honour of three Andrian judges and their secretarv. 
\V e may further note N. M. Kontoleon’s publication 528 of a Naxian dedica- 
tion to Demeter, Kore and Zeus Eubouleus, of four fourth-century texts, 
two votive and two sepulchral, from Paros, and of the missing portion 
of a fifth-century Parian dedication (xii. 5. 260) and L. Robert’s attribu- 
tion 529 to Paros of a dedication to Asclepius and Hvgiea found at Zara. 
O. Rubensohn’s essay 530 on the neo-Parian school of sculpture collects 
the extant signatures of its members, two of which came to light on the 
island itself, M. Guarducci restores 531 a passage in a decree (ibid. 528) 
of Carthaea (Ceos), and L. Robert restores 532 portions of a decree of Tralles 
honouring a Tenian judge and his secretary (ibid. 869). 

L. Robert deals 533 with a list of names (. BCH . xxxvii. 221 ff.) from 
Chios, examines the name Tupyacrros contained in it, and interprets 

520 Aevum. Inc. cit RuFil. Ixiii. 497. 5 ’ 7 AU. lix. 57 fF. 

521 Clara Rhodes, viii. 229 ff. 528 AeA-r. xiv. Trap. 49 f. 

522 BCH. lix. 19 8f. 529 Rnpfai x . I54ff . 

523 Ibid. 421 ff. 530 J d l L 49 flT . cf . A J A ' xL 3&2 ' 

521 Die Periudoniken, 82. 531 RuFil. Ixiii. 504 ff. 

525 Atti del secondo Conans so di Studi Coltmialu 75 fF. 532 ReiPhiL viii. 281 f. 

526 For a Coan mosaic see AA. 1936, 173 ff. 533 BCH. lix. 453 ff. 
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the whole as a list of slaves emancipated and enrolled in military units 
(Sek&Ses), probably towards the close of the Peloponnesian War. A. 

Salac accepts 534 this interpretation of the document and seeks to restore 
its prescript. Robert also discusses 535 a fragmentary record of victories 
won in some Chian dycbv, in which the name of Mithridates frequently 
recurs, questioning the date and the interpretation given to it by M. 

Segre (cf. JHS liii. 245) and rejecting his suggestion that the festival in 

question was the 0£o<pavia. In his detailed examination of the grave- 
stelae of Samos, E. Buschor deals 536 with three inscribed monuments of 
the sixth or early fifth century, and R. Eilmann publishes 537 a Samian 
deinos bearing the phrase [iJisjydAris ccvri <piAqia[oovvris]- But the most 
valuable contributions to Samian epigraphy are those 538 of L. Robert, 
who (a) adds a new fragment to a decree ( BCH . v. 480) for a gymnasiarch 
and restores thf whole, ( b ) publishes a second-century decree in 

the Vathy Museum passed by the x i ^ l ° tCTT 9P s S ’EmSccvplcov . . . . oi 
ava( 3 ouvovT£s sis 'EAikgoviov in honour of one of their number, and 
discusses the cult of Poseidon Helikonios and the Samian xWcottues, 
(c) re-edits with new restorations the regulations ( SIG . 1043) °f the Samian 
vopoypaq>oi relative to that cult, ( d ) corrects a phrase in a fourth-century 
decree ( SEG . i. 355. 36 f.) for two Argives, (e) discusses the name ’ASfiprros, 
peculiar to Samian prosopography, and (f) suggests the restoration 
[ 0 pa]ov 6 qiou in an ETnSocns-list ( SBBerl . 1904, 9^3 ^ 2 i). 

In the same article Robert makes out 539 a strong case for reading 
Iap[icov] in place of Zav[cdcov] in a Samothracian list of 0£copoi (xii. 8. 

1 71. 23), while elsewhere 540 he solves a difficult problem by reading 
TpaAmiv (a body of Thracian mercenaries) instead of (ipaSecnv in the 
decree {ibid. 156. 12) honouring the Spartan Hippomedon, oTparriyos 
of the Hellespont and Thrace under Ptolemy Euergetes. M. Launey 
publishes 541 six inscriptions unearthed at Thasos, of which an ex-voto 
of the Roman period to Heracles KcxAAivikos and a late dedication of an 
octtoSekttis commemorating a sacrifice and a banquet at which he enter- 
tained Tr&VTas tous TroAWas Kai TTEpi Tijv vfiaov oikoOvtcxs cruv toTs ETriSripri cracn 
^evois deserve special notice ; he also corrects an epitaph at Thasos engraved 
by an oicovooKOTros ’'Apay of the Syrian city of Kanotha in memory of 
his son (xii. 8. 528). Here too, as in so many other fields, L. Robert 
shows his astonishing command of the relevant materials and his power 
alike of eyesight and of insight, offering 542 improved readings and 
restorations of (a) the earlier part of the Lampsacene decree {BCH. lii. 
46) in honour of Nossicas of Thasos, {b) a fragmentary decree {BCH. 
xlv. 156), which he assigns to a Thessalian city, probably Larissa, (c) 
the month-name ’EAeu[0epi]c6[vos] in the prescript of another decree {ibid. 
153 f.), and {d) two passages of a decree {ibid. 157) of the Imperial 
period relating to a benefaction left to the Thasian state. In Scyros 


534 * Listyfilol. Ixiii. 486 ff. : cf. PhW. Ivii. 393. 

535 BCH . lix. 459 ff. 

536 AM. Jviii. 22 ff. : cf. 242. 

337 Ibid. 109. 

53S BCH. lix. 476 ff. : cf. AJA. xii. 324. 

JHS — VOL. LVII. 


539 BCH . lix. 487 f. 

340 Ibid. 425 ff. 

341 BCH. Iviii. 484 ff. 
542 ReiPhiL x. 127 ff. 
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W. Peek has found 343 a fourth-century record of a irpaais tiri Auaa, the 
oldest known inscription of this island, and a dedication Supiai Oecoi. 

Euboea supplies the same scholar with two valuable documents, 544 
part of an Eretrian decree of about 480—45 b.c., with another archaic 
text engraved on the side of the stele, and an ephebic list (probably from 
Eretria, but now in the Chalcis Museum), the extant portion of which 
contains the names of the dvTiKoopr]Tr|s, the ispsus tcov ocuTOKpocTopcov koci 
tcov BpiiPoov and the dycovoQgrai of twelve festivals, three of which 
are here first mentioned. W. Wallace gives us, 545 together with an un- 
published epitaph, a new edition of the proxeny-decree just referred to, 
which he dates 500-466 b.c. ; it is, he claims, the earliest extant decree of 
irpo^svia by about a quarter of a century and the earliest Eretrian decree 
by more than fifty years. Several of the devotiones edited by E. Ziebarth 
appear 546 to come from Eretria. Of great importance is a military 
ordinance (Si&ypccppcc) from Chalcis, edited 547 by S. B. Kougeas, who 
attributes it to the reign of Philip V of Macedon ; it was to be publicly 
exhibited in the fortress and contained detailed regulations relative to the 
garrison’s supplies and stores and the duties devolving on the xsipicrrod 
and oiKovopoi acting under the supervision of the <ppoupapxoi. K. 
Kourouniotes comments 548 on some features of the document and discusses 
the chief methods of storage in cripoi, otto|3oAsioc and oiKTipaTa. E. 
Ziebarth has discovered 549 near Vatheia, E. of Eretria, an epitaph and 
a second copy of the Eretrian decree (xii. 9. 236) in honour ofTheopompus, 
which enables us to locate the shrine of Artemis Amarysia, and T. K. 
Karadjas gives a provisional report 550 of some inscriptions, one of which 
seems to be a fragmentary decree, found in villages near the site of 
Dvstus. 

J 

[IG. xiii.] Among the outstanding events of the period under review 
is the publication of the first volume 551 of the long-awaited corpus of Crete, 
covering the centre of the island with the exception of Gortyn. Of the 
thirty sites represented, Lvttus is by far the most prolific, claiming 189 
inscriptions out of a total of 673, followed by Lebena (61) and Cnossus 
(59). Begun by F. Halbherr, the work passed after his death in July 
1930 to M. Guarducci, who has shown herself admirably qualified to fulfil 
so exacting a task. Originally intended to form part of the Inscription.es 
Graecae, it is now issued under the auspices of the R. Istituto di Archeologia 
e Storia dell' Arte; like the Berlin corpus, it is written in Latin, but it 
differs from it ( a ) in making a far larger use of photographic illustrations, 
{b) in including Latin inscriptions (in the present volume these number 
only twenty), (c) in inserting among the inscriptions of a given state those 
which emanated from it though they were engraved elsewhere, (d) in arrang- 
ing the sites in alphabetical rather than geographical order, and (e) in 


5,3 AM. lix. 72 f. 

511 ibid. 73 ff. 

Hesperia , v. 273 ff. 

54S SBBerl. 1934, 1028 ff.. Nos. 4, 20, 21. 

547 ‘EXAr.wKa, 511. 177 ff. : cf. REG. xlix. 363. 
543 'EAATivixa, vui. 173 if. 


549 npaKT. 'Ak. *A 9 . x. 217 ff. : cf. REG. xlix. 363. 

550 ‘EAXrjviKa, viii- 156. 

551 Inscriptions Creticae , I, Rome, 1935: cf. REG . 
xlix. 344, Historia , ix. 662 f., Athenaeum, xiv. 218 ff, 
Aei urn. x. 411 f., Gnomon, xiii. 344 ff. 
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using a separate numeration within each section. These last two features 
appear to me to be serious defects, but the completeness and orderly 
arrangement of the materials presented, the clarity and conciseness of the 
commentaries, and the excellence of the printing and illustration deserve 
the highest praise, even though, as is indicated by A. M. ’Woodward's 
constructive review, 552 this corpus falls short, as do all others, of finality. 
L. Robert treats 553 of certain inscriptions of Lyttus, Chersonesus and 
Olus. 

M. Guarducci examines 004 the nature and affinities of the Artemis 
Toxia of the ‘ Great Inscription ’ of Gortvn, S.E. of which, near Gyro- 
kephala, a fragment of a late epitaph has come to light. 555 Excavating 
at Amnisus, S. Marinatos found three fragments 556 of an inscribed marble 
vase, a clay lamp bearing its maker’s name, and a cube of poros with a 
short but complete text 557 referring to the koctuoi, probably of Cnossus. 
G. Patriarca publishes 558 three new inscriptions from Lyttus — one, of 
a.d. 1 1 2, honouring Trajan (identical in content with IGRom. i. 988), 
one, dated between a.d. 198 and 217, for Septimius Severus and Julia 
Domna, and the third, erected in a.d. 209—10, for Septimius Severus, 
Caracalla, Geta and Julia Domna, of which another fragment 559 has 
long been known — together with one of unknown provenance in honour 
of Caligula, and M. Guarducci three Lyttian epitaphs, 560 of which the 
most interesting is an epigram of six couplets commemorating a young 
wife of sixteen years who died in child-birth. Other recent finds from 
Cnossus and from \V. Crete are briefly reported 561 by G. Karo. S. 
Marinatos has discovered 562 at Drerus two copies of an honorary decree 
for an Aspendian, the later of which was made owing to the breakage 
of the earlier. F. Chapouthier provides 563 a fuller copy of the graffiti 
traced on the landward side of the islet of Prasonisi in the Gulf of Mirabello, 
and seeks by comparison with similar graffiti to determine their significance, 
and L. Robert makes 564 two corrections in a decree of the Cretan koivov 
found at Priansus ( SGDI . 5138). 

A. Kocevalov discusses 565 the syntactical use of the article in Cretan 
inscriptions, Guarducci collects and analyses 566 the evidence for the 
Cretan eTcnpioci and examines 567 the meaning of orapTos, supporting 
De Sanctis’ view that it originally denoted the college of Kocrpoi but was 
later extended to other magisterial colleges, F. Heichelheim summarises 568 
recent work on Cretan constitutional questions, and E. Fraenkel dis- 
cusses 569 the use of sypays, ‘ it is written,’ in the Gortynian code {SGDI. 
4991. xi. 20). 


552 JHS lvi. 94 ff. 

553 Rev Phil. X. 1 68 ff. 

554 Stud, e mat . di storm d. religioni, xii. 1 8 1 ff. 

555 BSA. xxxiii. 87. 

536 TTpaKT. 1934, 22, 132, AA. 1935. 246. 

537 A A. 1935, 259. 

558 Bull . Mus. Imp . Rom . iv. 45 ff. : cf. RA. vi. 
228 f. 

339 Mus. ItaL iii. 624, Xo. 42. 

560 Bull. Mus. Imp. Rom. vi. 57 ff. 


561 AA. 1936, 1 61 f. 

562 CRAcInscr. 1935. 482. 

563 BCH. Iix. 376 ff.: cf. AJA. xii. 129. 

564 BCH. Iix. 437. 

565 Eos , xxxv. 139 ff., xxxvi. 35 ff 

566 Historia, ix. 436 ff. 

567 Ibid. 443 ff. 

5b8 Burs. ccl. 200 f. 

369 Z €lts ‘ vergl. Spr. Ixii. 272. 
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VII. Western Eetrope 

[IG. xiv.] The general index 570 to the Notizie degli Scavi for 1876-1930 
is of value for epigraphical purposes. Of Sicily there is little to record. 
The second edition of C. Barreca’s work on the Syracusan catacombs, 
which contains 571 the texts of 415 Greek inscriptions with brief notes, I 
know only indirectly. The dedication of the Apollo temple at Syracuse 
(xiv. 1) continues to evoke discussion (cf. JHS. Iv. 207). E. Drerup 
examines 572 minutely its reading, offering the following version : KAso- 
[ctiijevJes ettoiecte t6tt£A(A) ovi ho KiviSeScc TETmrJA]’ !(s) cttuAeicc Kcd [t]cc 
Fspya, dating it about 550 at latest, while A. von Blumenthal, accepting 
Drerup’s reading of the stone, restores 073 KiviSsucc Timu[p]£o-(o')TuA£la 
KaA(A)a Fepya. M. Guarducci examines 574 the cult of Anna and the 
TTalSss attested by a group of texts from the grotto of Buscemi, on the 
plateau of Acrae. M. Feyel re-edits 575 an honorary decree, probably of 
the first century b.c., of Phintias (Licata), the successor of Gela (xiv. 256) ; 
G. Daux comments 576 on this and L. Robert substitutes 577 to s 
T piaKovTa (iEpos ( 11 . 27 f) for Feyel s to TpiocKovTapspo v • and interprets 
dAiaopcrra ( 1 . 4) as ‘ decrees ’ rather than ‘ meetings.’ J. Bovio-Marconi 
publishes 578 a fragment from Thermae Himeraeae, which, restored in 
the light of (and in turn helping to restore) xiv. 315, recalls the restitution 
to that city by P. Scipio Africanus of statues which had been carried off 
from Himera to Carthage. 

E. Mele has found 579 three broken stamped tiles at Calle, near Tri- 
carico in Lucania, P. Zancani Montuoro discusses 580 the signatures of two 
late sculptors, Aphrodisius of Athens and Carus of Putea or Puteoli, 
engraved on Roman copies of Greek statues discovered at Baiae, and 
D. M. Pippidi comments 581 on a metrical epitaph of Capreae (xiv. 902). 
The new corpus of inscriptions from Tibur, edited 582 by J. Mancini, com- 
prises 653 texts, of which one (No. 70) contains a single Greek word, two 
(Nos. 31, 254! are bilingual and fifty are Greek: nine of these are lacking 
in IG. xiv and three (Nos. 70, 609 f.) are here first published, while the 
largest group is composed of forty herm-inscriptions (Nos. 550-88, 608). 
The text on a fragment of a r.-f. Attic kylix from Populonia, hitherto 
deemed 583 Etruscan, is claimed 084 as Greek by O. Brendel. 

Among recent discoveries made in or near Rome we may note a 
striking relief inscribed 'Y'ffcmj ’AcrrdpTip found 585 by G. Annibaldi 
7 kilometres along the Appia Nova, together with a second-century 
memorial of a dead husband and two ex-votos to Zeus Ppovroov, one of 


57fl India gem rail 1876-1930, Rome, 1935. 

571 * Le catacomb e di biiaium alia luce degli ultimi 
scan Rome, 1934 , 79 flf. : cf JR A. vin. 293. 

373 Mnem. 11. 1 ft. : cf. REG. 1 99. 

573 RM. 1, 331 f. : cf. AJA. xii. 129. 

571 Stud, e mat. di itona d. rehgwm . xii. 25 fft 
573 REG. xh ni. 371 ft'.. 623 f. 

37fi Ibid. 623. 

377 REG. xlix. 14 ft'. 

57s ysc. 1933. 201 f. 


Ibid. 194ft 

oS0 Bull. Comm. Arch. lxi. 41 fft 
5 " 1 * Rei is ta clasica. iv-v. 51 fft: cf. REG. xlix. 
394, RA. vi. 235. 

Imcnptiones Itahae, I. Latium et Campania, fasc. I, 
Rome. 1936. 

583 ESc. 1934. 378, E. Fiesel, Stud, etruschi , viii. 435 ft 

584 AA. 1935. 530 ft 

585 - Wf . 1935, 91 ff. : cf. RA. vi. 239, AA. 1935, 559. 
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which dates from a.d. 241-4; a copy of the signature of the Theban 
sculptor Myron, unearthed 586 near the temples of the Largo Argentina 
by D. Mustilli, who compares it with xiv. 1253, the genuineness of which 
he champions ; a fragment 587 of an inscribed sarcophagus in the Museo 
Cristiano ; and a quasi-poetical epitaph 588 of a boy of ten, containing the 
formula Soir| croi 6 "Oaeipis to vyuypov uSoop and the significant phrase ouk 
e[X£i ere] Xapcov aAAa Xaos- Of A. Silvagni’s valuable corpus of Christian 
inscriptions from Rome a second volume has appeared, 589 dealing with 
some of the chief cemeteries; of the 2403 texts which it contains, 176 are 
Greek, eleven bilingual and three Latin in speech but Greek in script. 
E. Josi describes the cemetery of Pretextatus, in which some Greek or 
bilingual texts have come to light, 590 F. J. Dolger 591 an epitaph with the 
fish-symbol in the Catacomb of S. Sebastiano, and M. Pallottino 592 the 
columbaria of the Via Taranto with a fine relief dedicated Qscox fipcoi 
OuEvspiavcp kcct’ ovap to commemorate a deceased son. M. Schwabe 
and A. Reifenberg publish 593 a glass ampulla in the Sangiorgi collection, 
bearing an epitaph in gold of two Jewesses, calling attention to the part 
played by Jews in the glass industry, and G. Patriarca reconstructs 594 
from more than twenty fragments the long metrical epitaph of a Ter- 
messian who had migrated to Rome. H. Gregoire maintains, 595 against 

E. Peterson (cf. JHS lv. 208), the Montanist character of a Roman grave- 
inscription, and E. Staedler argues 596 that the famous graffito in the 
paedagogium on the Palatine, widely regarded as a burlesque of the crucified 
Christ, has no reference to Christianity but is a pagan votive traced by 
an injured circus-slave in gratitude for his recovery: the opposite view, 
however, is maintained 597 bv D. Mallardo. 

The Bacchic inscription from Torre Nova, now in New York (cf. 
JHS. lv. 208), is discussed 598 by M. P. Nilsson, who stresses the Greek 
influences under which the cult originated and developed, claiming that 
the Bacchic mysteries were fundamentally Greek rather than Oriental ; 

F. von Hiller deals 599 briefly with it in connexion with Theophanes and 
Lesbos, and M. Guarducci 600 interprets the title fipcos which appears in it. 

M. Launey 601 solves a problem raised by a bilingual epitaph from 
Genay, near Trevoux (xiv. 2532). A. Schulten’s valuable article on the 
Greeks in Spain includes 602 an annotated list of Greek inscriptions found 
in the Iberian peninsula, eight of them (Nos. 2-5, 7, 9 — 1 1 ) hitherto unpub- 
lished, and a section on Greek personal names which occur there. A 


586 Bull. Comm. Arch. lxi. 207 ftf. : cf, His tori a. ix. 
346 * 

587 Rendic. Pont. Acc. x. 79 f. 

588 G. Patriarca. Bull. Comm. Arch. lxi. 21 1 IT. 

389 Inscr. Christ, urbis Romae septimo saec. antiqiuores . 
II. Coemeteria in ms Cornelia. Aurelia, Portaensi et 
Ostiensi , Rome, 1935 : cf. Riv . Arch. Crist, xii. 218. 

390 Riv. Arch. Crist, xii. 15, 17, 24. 228, xiii. 12. 

591 Ant ike 11. Chris' ten turn, iy. 276. 

592 Bull. Comm. Arch. lxii. 57 IF. 

593 Riv. Arch. Crist, xii. 341 IF. 

594 Bull. Comm. Arch. lxii. 151 IT. 


595 Byzantion , x. 247 fF. 

59b Theol. Quartalschr. cxvii. 253 IF., Bull. Comm. 
Arch. Ixiii. 97 ft'. 

597 * ytti Accad. Xapoli , xiv. 1 1 7 fF. : cf. Rii . Arch. 
Crist, xiv. 185. 

598 Stud, e mat. di stona d. rehgiom , x. 1 fF. : cf. 
His tor ia . ix. 686. 

599 Gott. Xachr. Fach^r. I, Bd. i. 6. 1 1 1 fF. 

600 Atti. del III Congresso na ;. di studi rornani , 
iv. 331 f. 

691 BCH. lviii. 497 ft'. 

RhMus. lxxxv. 335 ft'. 
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fragmentary Greek inscription from Cologne is published 603 by F. Fremers- 
dorf, and an openwork gold ring from Corstopitum (Corbridge) by J. D. 
C.owen, 604 who cites a similar ring from Stonham Aspal in Suffolk. I 
do not know C. Wessel’s dissertation 605 on Inscriptiones Graecae Christianae 
veteres Occidentis. 


VIII. Asia Minor 

No further instalment of the Monumenta Aside Minoris Antiqua has 
appeared, but W. M. Calder reports 606 on his expedition in 1934 for the 
purpose of gathering materials for a forthcoming volume, chiefly at Syn- 
nada, Apamea, Aphrodisias, Attouda and Laodicea : L. Robert’s review 607 
of vols. Ill and IY deserves special attention. T. R. S. Broughton makes 
a valuable contribution to Anatolian history under Roman rule in two 
studies, one 60S of which uses epigraphical evidence for the development 
of Roman landholding in Asia Minor and stresses the part played by 
confiscation and inheritance in building up the Imperial estates, while 
the other 609 proves by inscription Augustus’ settlement of coloni at Tralles, 
Attalea and Amisus. W. H. Buckler traces 610 the evolution of the Asiatic 
cult of Augustus, with its centre at Pergamum, examining the successive 
forms taken by the title of Augustus and of the chief priest of the cult, 
ending after a.d. i 5 with 6 eos Z£(3aar6s Kcaaap Zeus TTarpcoos ktA. found 
in three mutilated decrees ( IGRom . iv. 1410, 1608, IBM. 894), which 
Buckler restores more fully, and echoed in monuments of Aphrodisias and 
Dorylaeum. I cannot here attempt to summarise the epigraphical materials 
incorporated in L. Robert’s masterly topographical work 611 on Anatolian 
cities, in which he identifies a number of sites on the basis of personal 
observation and a minute study of the available evidence — literary, 
epigraphical and numismatic : several new inscriptions are published — 
among them two fragments of ephebe-lists from Apollonis (pp. 30 f.), an 
epitaph from Laodicea ad Lycum (p. 94), two others from Keretapa- 
Diocaesarea (p. 118), a grave-curse from Kelekchi in the valley of the 
Gereniz Tchai (p. 213), and an honorary inscription found near Kidrama 
(p. 226) — and a large number are corrected or interpreted (see Index, 
pp. 250 f. j. 

Special attention has been paid to Caria, to the great gain of both 
topography and epigraphy. \V. M. Calder records 612 the itinerary and 
summarises the results of an expedition to N. Caria in 1934. A. Laumonier 
deals in a ninety-page report 613 with the epigraphical fruits of a Carian 
tour in 1933, commenting on some published texts and editing forty-three 
new discoveries and one imperfectly known text (No. 13). These belong 


603 Get man ni. nix . 135. 

6<j4 Anh. Adiana. xiii. 310 ff. 

605 Halle, 1 036 . 

Turk Tarih . iii. 215 f. : cf. (JRtv. xlix. 216. 

61)7 AntLlass. iv. 459 IT.: cf. G. Radet, REA . 
xxxviii. 387 f. 

6n - Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. Ixv. 207 fT. 

6,19 Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. Ixvi. 18 ft' 

61IJ ReiPhil. i\, 177 f T. : cf. Stud, e mat. di storia d. 


rehfwni. ix. 217 ft'. 

bU n lies d'Asie Aline ure. Paris, 1935: cf. REA. 
xxx\iii. 103 fT.. JHS. lvi. 83ft, RA. via 122 ff., 
Bjzantiun. x. 733 fF., Mel. Beyr. xix. 150 f., OL^. 
xxxix. 727 f. 

612 Bull. Am. Council of Learned Societies , xxiii. 119 ft'. 

613 BCH. l\iii. 291 ff. : cf. RA. vi. 219, AJA. xl. 
364 ir. 
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mainly to Alinda, Alabanda, Mylasa, Cindya, Labraunda, Stratonicea 
and Hyllarima (Mesevle), and include two decrees, the first known, from 
Alinda (No. i), a votive to Apollo ’Icro-npos from Karacollar (No. 2), 
an honorary inscription from Alabanda for a hereditary priest uyisias 
t £ Kai crcoTnpias auToKpcrropos Kaiaapos Kai 'HAiou, who had been chief 
priest of Rome and Augustus (No. 3), several decrees and a list of members 
of a cruyysvEia at Mylasa (Nos. 5-7), a record from Labraunda of a priest 
Aios A[a( 3 ]pabv 5 ou (No. 1 5), a valuable group of seventeen texts from 
Stratonicea (Nos. 17—33), including four mutilated decrees and dedica- 
tions to Zeus Panamaros & Hecate, Zaus "Yyicrros Kai 0eos aya0os and 
Gatov dyysAiKov, and six from Hyllarima, among them a lex sacra , three 
dedications (one of them to the Jewish synagogue), and — the gem of the 
collection — a Carian text followed by a fourth-century list of priests 0 aa 5 v 
ttovtcov and a statement of the terms of purchase of the life-priesthood of 
a number of deities, three of whom are quite new, and toO 'PoSigov 5 f|pou : 
on one side of the stele is a record of leases of property, some of it sacred. 
L. Robert supplements 614 this article with notes, criticisms and corrections, 
and himself publishes 615 a ‘ summary report of a first journey in Caria ’ 
in 1932, dealing mainly with the epigraphy and historical topography of 
Stratonicea, Mylasa. Euromus, Olymus and Hydissus, which he locates 
epigraphically at Karaca Hissar ; he gives no new texts but fuller or cor- 
rected readings of already known inscriptions of Stratonicea and Mylasa. 
To Robert’s criticisms Laumonier briefly replies. 616 Robert also reports 617 
on a second tour in 1934, including, besides photographs of published 
inscriptions from Mylasa and Cindya, a Stratonicean thankoffering ©sicq 
avygAiKcp (p. 155) and a fourth-century decree of the KiASapais (p. 163), 
engraved beneath a Carian text. O. Rubensohn publishes 618 the signa- 
ture of a Parian sculptor, dated about 150 b.c., found at Cnidus, and 
L. Robert and P. Devambez report 619 the discovery, on the acropolis at 
Ceramus, of eight inscriptions of the type 8 ucf£( 0 tis ispads 6 Selva Kai f) 
yuvf] auTou rj Selva circled by a crown. Robert adds valuable notes 620 
on the Theangela inscriptions, now in Paris, recording a treaty ratified 
by oath between Theangela and its defenders on the one hand and Eupo- 
lemus, who takes possession of the town and its citadels, on the other 
(cf. JHS . liii. 250) ; these throw new light on the Macedonian dynast 
Eupolemus and on Aristodemus, one of the defenders of Theangela. 
G. Jost’s dissertation 621 on the geography, history, administration and 
trade of Iasus is based largely upon epigraphical evidence. L. Robert 
shows 622 that an epitaph ( BCH . xxxvii. 234) currently assigned to Chios 
is in reality part of a long-known inscription of Iasus ( CIG . 2686), corrects 
a misinterpretation of it and calls attention to the many Iasian stones 
carried off to other places, and M. Guarducci explains 623 an honorary 
inscription ( JHS ix. 338) of that city. L. Robert proposes 624 a new 


611 BCH. lviii. 512 ff. : cf. AJA. xl. 366. 

615 AJA . xxxix. 331 ff. 

616 BCH. lix. 231 ff. 

617 RA. vi. 152 ff.: cf. AJA. xl. 354. 

618 Jdl. 1. 49 f. 

619 AJA. xxxix. 342. 


620 AntClass. iv. 157 ff. : cf. REG. xlix. 384. 

621 Iasos in Karien, Hamburg, 1935. 

622 BCH. lix. 465 ff. : cf. AJA. xli. 129. 

623 RiuFil. Ixiii. 503 f. 

621 REG . xlix. 9, note 2. 
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restoration in a text 625 of Stratonicea, and W. M. Calder publishes 626 
an order, engraved on a basis at Aphrodisias, regarding the treatment of 
doves: it begins [Ti]( 3 epios Kanos ’Aoxcoviog ZeiAios ErraAiKos ocvOuttotos 
Aeyei, and gives us the full name of Silius Italicus, the Roman poet, 
proconsul of Asia about a.d. 77. 

The inscriptions of Ionia continue both historically and linguistically 
to evoke interest. A new instalment of the final account of the excavation 
of Miletus, in which A. von Gerkan describes the city-walls, contains 627 
nine inscriptions, eight Greek and one Latin, edited by A. Rehm; three 
of the Greek texts are new, and the others, including a fourth-century 
epigram, dedications to Apollo Didvmeus, Artemis Pythia and the Demos 
and to Athena Soteria and all gods, and the TOTros-inscription ispo-irAariri 
tcov <piA6ttAcov, are more adequately edited. Of an unpublished aouAia- 
pact of 240—39 b.c. between Miletus and the Aetolians we learn from 
H. H. Benecke, 628 and G. Daux calls attention 629 to the interest of a 
Milesian decree found at Didvma showing that Attalus II bore the title 
of King before the death of his brother Eumenes II. B. Bondesson gives 
an account 630 of the phonetics and accidence of the Alilesian inscriptions 
and J. E. Fontenrose suggests 631 restorations of two important texts of 
Didvma, while G. Wendel tries to prove 632 the existence of a Leandrius, 
distinct from the Milesian historian Maeandrius of I. v. Priene, 37, 38. L. 
Robert has occupied himself to good purpose with a number of inscrip- 
tions from Magnesia ad Maeandrum, 633 while others play an important 
part in his discussion 634 of the problem of the Delphian Soteria. J. Keil’s 
provisional report on his work at Ephesus in 1933 tells of inscriptions 635 
found at the mausoleum of Belevi, which he dates about 250 b.c., and of 
a large fragment, 636 from the Theatre-gymnasium, of an Imperial edict 
addressed to a praefectus praetorio of the fifth century a.d., apparently relat- 
ing to a lowering of taxation (capitatio) and referring to the flight of the 
rural population from their lands. In a study of the martyrdom of 
Timothy, Keil cites 637 inscriptions to prove the existence of a street, 
mentioned in the Acta, called "EpPoAos or ”Ep| 3 oAov, and C. Praschniker’s 
article on the Ephesian copy of the Hermes of Alcamenes includes an 
examination 638 of the inscription on its shaft. Of special interest is 
K. F. Dorner's dissertation, 639 in which he restores the text of an edict, 
of which two Greek copies and one Latin have come to light at Ephesus, 
instituting * measures of economy and war against corruption ’ ; the edict 
is carefully annotated and analysed, and its contribution to the under- 
standing of the Emperor Claudius is estimated. A. Wilhelm praises 640 


625 Le Bas-Wadd. 517; cf. SBBerl. 1933, 851 f. 

626 L/Rri. xlix. 216 f. 

627 Mdet , II. 3, Die Stadtmaaer 1 Berlin, x 033 1 . 
129 ff.: cf. JUS. Ivi. 82 f. 

ti2s Die Stepolitik dei Aitoler . 23. 

629 BCH . hx. *26 IF. 

630 De sonis et formis ti tutor urn Milesiorum Didymaenr- 
umque , Lund, 1936: cf. Ph\\\ Ivii. 150 f. 

fa31 AJPk. Ivii. 55 ff. 

CJi Hermes, Ixx. 35H ff. : for Priene cf. ReiPhil. 
x. 123 ff. 


633 BCH. I ix. 499 f. (on /. v. Magn. 50), ReiPhil. 
x. 123 ff. on ibid. 30. 73^ 80 c 
63 1 REA. xxxviii. 5 ff. * 

633 Ojh. xxix. Beiblarr, 113. 141 f. 

* 3 - 30 Ibid. 148 ff. 

* n: Ojh. xxix. 87 ff. 

^ Ibid. 23 ff. 

633 Der Et lass des Statt halters ion Asia Paullus Fabius 
Per sicus, Greifswald, 1935: cf. Ph\C. hi. 692 f.. RA . 
viii. 293 f.. Deutsche Litztg . vi. 413 ff. 

640 Glotta, xxv. 269 ff. 
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Dorner’s thoroughness but makes some minor corrections and substitutes 
8[uo-)(£ps]a for SfkxyiAsJac in his text (pp. 16, 38). B. D. Meritt pub- 
lishes 641 a dozen inscriptions found in the sanctuary of ‘ the Mother 5 at 
Colophon, including ( a ) five fragments of a record, probably 642 of 311-6 
b.c., consisting of a decree about the rebuilding and extension of the walls 
and the organisation of a public subscription for this purpose, together 
with a list of donors, ( b ) six fragments of a measure relative to walls, loans 
and other financial problems, (c) a well-preserved decree of the late fourth 
century granting proxenia and citizenship to a Sinopean for public services, 
(d) parts of two similar decrees and of one referring to some public work, 
and ( e ) a fourth-century dedication to Asclepius : these should be studied 
with the comments, corrections and restorations proposed 643 by L. Robert, 
who also interprets 644 an honorary decree ( SIG . 656) from Teos, in which 
Abdera praises two Tean envoys to Rome. A. Wilhelm devotes two 
weighty articles to Tean texts, one 645 to a much-discussed decree (SEG. 
ii. 579) of the late fourth century b.c., dealing with the enfranchisement 
of a body of new citizens, perhaps Lebedians, and defining their privileges 
and restrictions, the other 646 to two letters sent by Antigonus to Teos in 
303 b.c. relative to the ovvoiKicrpos with the Lebedians, recently re- 
edited by C. B. Welles. 647 In his work on the ‘ Erythrae Decree ’ (see 
above, p. 171) L. I. Highby re-examines 648 two well-known Erythraean 
texts, one of the first half of the fifth, the other of the fourth century b.c. 
F. Miltner and Selahattin publish 649 in Turkish (with a French summary) 
the results of excavations at Namazqah, near Smyrna, among which are 
an altar erected to Hadrian by o! tou peyaAou wpo ttoAecos Bpeioicos 
Aiovuctou pucrrai, 600 another recording the victories won by a SoAiyaSpopos, 
two more agonistic texts and a second and better preserved copy of the 
‘ Senatusconsultum of Adramyttium ’ ( IGRom . iv. 262) mpi X“P a S 'H Tl 5 G 
avTiAoyfa sariv 5r|pomcbvais irpos TTepyapr|vous, ending with a complete list 
of the senators who witnessed its registration. E. Pfuhl and A. Seylaz 
examine 651 a relief from Tachtali on the Nif Dagh, E. of Smyrna, and 
L. Robert adds to his discussion of e Smyrna and the Soteria of Delphi ’ 
(see above, p. 182) an account 652 of Smyrna’s calendar, based on the 
£ Asian 5 calendar of the Florentine Hemerologium, adducing evidence for 
the existence there of the months ’Avtioxewv and AccoSikscov. 

Turning to Lydia, we are again indebted to L. Robert, whose favour- 
able review 603 of Buckler and Robinson’s corpus of the Sardian inscriptions 
(cf. JHS liii. 252) contains valuable notes (especially on Nos. 78, 93", 
100, 152, 195) and assigns to Sardis two epitaphs, one at Leyden and the 
other in Rome (IG. xiv. 1760), and who throws fresh light 654 on an 


641 AjPh. Ivi. 358 ff. : cf. REG. xlix. 382 f. 

6i - ReiPhil. x. 159 tf. 

•> 13 Ibid. 158 ff. 

644 BCH. lix. 498, 507 if 

615 Klio, xxvii. 270 ff.. xxviii. 293: cf. REG. 
xlix. 382. 

646 Kho 3 xxviii. 280 ff. : cf. xxvii. 283 ff., REG. 
xlix. 382. 

647 Royal Correspondence , Xos. 3, 4. 


648 The Erythrae Decree. 35 ff. 

649 Turk Tarih. ii. 236 ff., 310: cf. vi. 256, 
REG. xhx. 381. 

b5 ° Cf. P. Wuilleumier. i?. 4 . vi. 99. 

651 -ff ! 935^ off- 
65 - REA . xxxviii. 23 ff. 
b53 RA. vii. 233 ff. 
b51 Istros, 1. fasc. 2. 
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honorary inscription of the Thyatiran guild of (3a<pE!s ( IGRom . iv. 1213). 
V. Laurent proves 655 that the monastic text of Yenishehir 656 can be 
restored by the aid of prescriptions of St. Basil. 

C. W. Blegen’s excavation at Troy has unearthed 657 an anonymous 
dedication in a mosaic floor and a number of fragmentary inscriptions, 
together with three Greek texts, which J. L. Caskey edits, 658 ( a ) an honorary 
inscription to an smi-ponco acrroKpoTopos Kaiaapos Ouea-rracnavoO EirapyEicov 
Ai[3uris, ’Aaias, ©paK-qs, (b) a base erected by the ’IAieTs Kat ai ttoAeis ai 
Koivcovouaai -rfjs 6uaias Kai toO aycovos Kai Trjs Travqyupscos in honour of 
one who had been dycovoOETqs of the panegyris and ayopavopos and had 
twice celebrated TaupofSoAia at his own expense, and (c) a public dedica- 
tion ‘EpKEico Ail npoTTccTopi. J. Vanseveren excellently re-edits 659 from 
the original a decree of Ilium (cf. SEG. iv. 663) honouring a benefactor 
and regulating the use of his endowment for a -rroiiirn Kai Qucna to Athena, 
and Robert gives 660 an improved reading in another decree of the same 
city and a restoration 661 of a decree ofLampsacus ( BCH . xvii. 553). 

From Pergamum there is less than usual to report. 662 W. von Massow 
describes 663 the Inschriftensaal in the Pergamonmuseum at Berlin, and 
R. Zahn 664 a Pergamene cameo in that Museum. G. De Sanctis doubts 665 
the identification of the C. Julius Quadratus Bassus of a famous Pergamene 
inscription i' cf, JHS lv. 213) with the C. Julius Bassus of Pliny’s ‘ Letters ’ 
and approves Herzog’s explanation of the hymn of Aelius Aristeides, and 
a Pergamene inscription (I. v. Perg. 158) figures largely in M. Segre’s dis- 
cussion 666 of a-TEyvoTroia. But we can hardly exaggerate the importance 
of R. Herzog’s masterly survey 667 of the origin and development of the 
ancient universities, with an ‘ unbroken tradition from antiquity through 
the Middle Ages in East and AVest down to the present day,’ with Athens 
as fons et origo : this takes the form of prolegomena to and an exhaustive 
commentary on a Pergamene inscription, engraved under Trajan or 
Hadrian, comprising (a) an edict of Vespasian, dated 27 December, 
a.d. 74, according immunity from billeting and taxation to laTpol, 
-rraiSEuTal and ioTpaAEnrrai, protecting them from iniuria and granting 
them the right [ouvoSoujs ev tois TspsvEai Kai ispois Kai [vaols cruvaysiv 
oJttou av aipcovTai cos aovAois, ‘ die Magna Charta der Hochschule,’ 
followed by (b) a Latin rescript of Domitian, severely checking [ avaritiam 
medicorum alque ] praeceptorum in instructing slaves \aug\endae mercedis gratia. 
V. Laurent publishes 668 an honorary inscription for Hadrian set up in 
a.d. 134-5 at Hadriani ad Olympum, and another of unknown provenance, 
also in the Brussa Museum, for a doctor. 

Starting from an inscription {IGRom. iii. 42 ) of Xicaea in Bithynia, 
L. Robert discusses 669 the paioupas, a- Syrian festival known from the 


viii. 65 ff. 

Rec. irucr. %recques chut. 340 qua ter. 
*' j7 AJA. xxx ix. 583. 

653 Ibid. 588 IT : cf. RA. \iii. ^33. 

ReiPhiL \. 249 ff. 

€t >° BCH. Iix. 493“ 

661 ReiPhiL x. 128 f. 

662 Cf. REG. xlix. 379 f. 


663 Bed. Mu seen, lv. 16 flf. 
b61 Beil. Mu seen, lvi. 16 f. 

Ct>3 Ibid, lxiii. 1*29 f. 

RivFil. lxiii. 222 ff. 

667 SBBerl. 1935, 967 ff.: cf. RA. viii. 289 ff., 
Forsch. u. Fortschr. xii. 18 f. 

6b - Echos d' Orient, xxxix. 230 ff. : cf. RA. viii. 272. 
REG. xlix. 9 ff. : cf. Syria, xvii. 395 f. 
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Talmud and an inscription of Gerasa; he also deals 670 with a Sinopean 
regulation ( SIG . 1017) of the priesthood of Poseidon Heliconius, offering 
some new restorations. 

Coming to Galatia, I may deal with all three texts of the Res gestae 
Divi August i, the famous bilingual Monumentum Ancyranum , the Latin Mo nit- 
mentum Antiochenum and the fragmentary Greek Monumentum Apollomense, 
since all three must be studied in conjunction, and the Greek and Latin 
versions are largely interdependent. Of the whole document we must 
note no fewer than four editions, ( a ) one by J. Gage 671 with ample intro- 
duction, notes and index and a useful appendix (pp. 153 ff.) on Augustus’ 
calendar and supplementary textual notes (pp. 187 ff.) due to \\ . Aeber; 
(b) a sixth edition of E. Diehl’s familiar and valued text and commentary 672 
in the ‘ Kleine Texte ’; (c) a convenient little edition, 673 with translation 
and notes by E. Malcovati, a recognised specialist, and ( d ) a freely illustrated 
edition 674 of the Res gestae and the fragments of Augustus’ other works, 
annotated for school use, by R. S. Rogers, K. Scott and M. M. Aard. 
A. Carettoni’s Ancyra e il testamento di Angus to 6,0 I have not seen. \\ . 
Weber’s detailed account of Augustus’ administration 6 ‘ 6 is based upon a 
very close examination of the actual Monumentum at Ancyra and abounds 
in detailed observations and critical restorations of the text. L. Homo's 
Auguste 677 contains (pp. 285 ff.) an account of the Res gestae and a trans- 
lation of almost the whole of it. V. Groh studies 6,8 ch. 10, while ch. 34, 
perhaps the most interesting of the whole document, is discussed 679 by 
K. Sprey, by H. Berve, 680 who insists that the phrase per cotisensum umver- 
sorum, etc., must relate to 28 and 27 b.c., and by K. Barwick, 681 who, accept- 
ing Berve’s historical interpretation, supplements and corrects him on the 
linguistic side. H. Markowski’s article 682 ' De iv virtutibus Augusti in 
clupeo aureo ei dato inscriptis ’ deals with Res gestae 34 vi. 18 ff. (Greek 
xviii. 2 ff.) : he has also communicated a number of textual suggestions 
to F. Gottanka, who discusses 683 them. Other questions are examined 
by E. Malcovati 684 and by J. Gage. 685 Remzi Oguz reports 686 in Turkish 
and in French on his excavation at Karalar, N.W. of Ancyra, where a 
tumulus has been proved by an epitaph 687 to be the tomb of Deiotarus 
the younger, son and co-regent of the famous Deiotarus, the unifier of 
Galatia. G. de Jerphanion publishes 688 another epitaph found near 
Ankara. 


670 BCH. Ilk. 431 ff. 

671 Res gestae Divi Augusti, Paris, 1935: cf. /L4. 
vi. 253, viii. 239 f., AJPh. lviii. 247 ff., REA. xxxviii. 
253 f., Re: Beige, xv. iySf., PhW. lvii. 10 ff., JRS. 
xx vi. 278 ff, RevPhil. xi. 87, Athenaeum , xiv. 84 ff., 
JournSav . 1935, 276 f. } Boll.fil. class, xlii. 237 ff. 

672 * Res gestae Dili Augusti 6 , Berlin, 1935. 

673 * Res gestae Divi Augusti, Rome. 1936. 

674 Caesaris Augusti res gestae , Boston, 1935: cf. 
Boll.fil. class, xlii. 174 f. 

675 Rome, 1936. 

676 Princeps , i, Stuttgart, 1936: cf. RivFil. lxv. 
87 ff, CIRev. li. 29 f., PhW. lvii. 574 ff 

677 Paris, 1935. 
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6S0 Hermes, lxxi. 241 ff. 

681 Philol. xci. 350 ff. 

682 Eos, xxxvii. 109 ff. 

685 Philol. xc. 122 ff 
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688 Turk Tar ih, ii. 102 ff., ZM. vi. 133 ff. 
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Phrygia may be briefly dismissed. W. M. Calder points out 689 the 
significance of the divine invocations in two metrical epitaphs {MAMA. i. 
389 f.) of Yasili Kaya near Metropolis, offers a better restoration of one 
of them and comments on the Phrygian verb (3svvsuco. V. Coulon seeks 
to solve 690 difficulties in two fourth-century Christian epitaphs from Kurd 
Keui ( SEG . vi. 139 ff), in the Upper Tembris Valley. O. Casel’s remarks 691 
on 11. 12 ff. of the Abercius-inscription from Hieropolis I have not read. 
L. Robert discusses 692 the three extant decrees of Laodicea ad Lycum, 
corrects or restores two of them and comments on the month ’AvTioys cbv 
and the festival of the ’AvTioysicx celebrated there in honour of the city’s 
founder, Antiochus II. W. H. Buckler contributes 693 valuable notes on 
honorary inscriptions of Laodicea, Attouda and Heraclea Salbace ( CIG . 
3938- 3952, 3953/) and publishes 694 a recently discovered decree from 
Apamea ad Maeandrum (Dinar) honouring a citizen who had repeatedly 
proved a generous benefactor to the state and throwing valuable light on 
the life of Apamea about 188-60 b.c. H. Gregoire rejects 695 E. Peterson’s 
denial (cf. JHS. lv. 215) of the Montanism of an epitaph from Dioskome 
IKhirka), and F. X. Pryce describes, 696 with some textual corrections, a 
Greek curse on a leaden diploma from Kaklik recently presented to the 
British Museum. 

The archaeological results of an expedition to Lycaonia, Pamphylia 
and Isauria carried out in 1902 by J. Jiithner, F. Knoll, K. Patsch and 
H. Swoboda, of which a provisional report appeared in 1903, are excellently 
published 697 by Swoboda, Knoll and J. Keil. Among them are 290 
Greek and eight Latin inscriptions from Pappa-Tiberiopolis (a new restora- 
tion of No. 1 is proposed 698 by V. Laurent), Misthia, Vasada, Amlada 
and other sites, the largest contributor being Palaia Isaura ; some of these 
texts, which are mostly dedications and epitaphs, were published in the 
provisional report or elsewhere, but most are new, and among them are 
some of real value, such as Nos. 38, 42, 75 (letter of Attalus II to Amlada), 
98, 109 and 159. An epigram of the third century a.d. from the neigh- 
bourhood of Iconium (Konia) is published 699 by F. Miltner. 

The latest instalment 700 of the survey of Greek epigraphical studies 
since 1895, begun by E. Ziebarth and continued by H. Kasten, treats of 
Isauria, Pamphylia and Lycia. From Pisidia there is little to report. Of 
the Monumentum Antiochenum I have spoken above; L. Radermacher’s 
note 701 on the brigand Tillorobos rests partlv on an inscription of Apollonia 
(dLLUT iv. 1901, while his article on yenrovlacns ’AyiAAscos ir)Tripos 
deals with associations of neighbours recorded in Termessian texts ( TAM. 
iii. 1. 348, 765. . For Pamphylia we need note only the Denkmaler of 
Swoboda, Keil and Knoll and Kasten's survey, both mentioned above. 


CIRe:. I. 214 t\, Ii. io. 
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F. W. Konig investigates 703 the metre and content of the Lycian text 
on the ‘Xanthian stele 5 , and devotes a passage (pp. 79 ff.) to the interesting 
Greek epigram (Tod, GHI. 93) embedded in it. The vexed problem of the 
identity of the e Ptolemy son of Lysimachus 5 of a decree of Telmessus 
( OGI . 55), dated in 240 b.c., is re-examined 704 by E. Cavaignac in the 
light of Holleaux’s assignment 705 of the Eriza inscription to 204 b.c., and 
by M. Segre, who publishes 706 a Telmessian decree (carried to Cos, where 
it came to light after the earthquake of 1933) granting £y KT n°’ l S to a 
Macedonian, in which is a reference to a letter of Lysimachus, probably the 
father of Ptolemy of Telmessus : Segre carefully reviews the various theories 
propounded and prefers that which regards Lysimachus as a brother of 
Ptolemy III Euergetes of Egypt. 

G. dejerphanion edits 707 twenty-one inscriptions, almost all sepulchral, 
collected by the Anatolian Expedition of the Oriental Institute of Chicago 
University in the neighbourhood of Alishar, Cappadocia, and a metrical 
epitaph from Izguin, between Albistan and Yarpuz. 

The quickened interest recently shown in the antiquities of Cyprus 
is reflected in the increased epigraphical activity relating to the island. Of 
Spyridakis 5 history of Euagoras I I have already spoken (p. 162). F. J. 
Dolger discusses 708 the Salaminian appeal for vengeance to " the sun of 
righteousness 5 (cf. JHS liii. 256 f.). W. H. Buckler publishes 709 the 
earliest extant decree of Paphos (Kouklia), dating from 150-100 b.c., in 
honour of one who appears to have been a designer of artillery, and W. Otto 
discusses 710 a Paphian inscription ( SEG . vi. 809) of about 145 b.c. set up 
by Demetrius II Nicator in honour of his father-in-law, Ptolemy VI Philo- 
metor. Among the results of the excavations carried out by the Swedish 
Mission to Cyprus are forty-three inscriptions 711 from Marium and three 
from Idalium, the majority in the Cyprian script, and three dedications 712 
from Soli. S. Besques deals 713 with the cult of Apollo paydpios, attested by a 
group of Greek and Cyprian texts found in 1868 near Pyla, X. of Larnaca, 
and collects evidence for the appearance of payapot among temple- or 
guild-functionaries. Two epitaphs from Cyprus are re-edited 714 by 
M. Schwabe. 


IX. Syria and Palestine 

In this section I follow the order of SEG. vii and the forthcoming 
fascicule of SEG. viii. No new texts from Susa have been published, but 
A. V ilhelm discusses 715 two noteworthy epigrams [SEG. vii. 12 f.) 
commemorating hydraulic enterprises carried out there, attempting to 
restore the earlier one, of which about one-third has perished, and L. Robert 


703 Die Stele von Xanthos, i, Vienna, 1936 : cf. JHS 
Ivi. 256 f., Klio, xxx. 13 1 ff., PhW. Ivii. 307 ff. 

704 Eis pvrjp^v Z. AdpTrpoUj 7 ff. 

705 BCH. liv. 245 ff. 

70 6 Atti del IV Congresso int. di Papirol. 359 ff. 

707 Mel. Beyr. xLx. 67 ff. 

703 An tike u. Chnstentum , v. 138 if. 

70 s jj-is ] v ~~ ff. : c f. AJA . xxxix. 600. 
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711 E. Gjerstad, The Sicedish Cyprus Expedition , ii. 
(Stockholm, 1935), 854 ff. 

71 - A. Westholm, The Temples of Soli 'Stockholm, 
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restores and interprets 716 an important manumission {ibid. 15) of the 
second century b.c. and proposes 717 a change in another document of the 
same series {ibid. 18). A. von Haller publishes 718 two stamped amphora- 
handles from Uruk (Warka), and R. H. McDowell devotes a monograph to 
Stamped and Inscribed Objects from Seleucia on the Tigris , 719 chiefly impressions 
of seals and stamps associated with documents or containers, commercial or 
official, from the Seleucid control of Babylonia, together with three frag- 
ments of stelae and other miscellaneous inscribed and stamped objects of 
Seleucid and Parthian levels. G. de Jerphanion publishes 720 two texts 
from Kilafil Huyuk and Kara Pounar, near Aintab in Commagene, of which 
the former is an interesting honorary inscription for Antiochus I erected by 
one who calls himself tcov TrpcoTcou kcc'i -rrpoTipconsvcov <p£Acov 6 syAoyicrnjs 
TETayyevog. 

F. Cumont stresses 721 the political interest of the Rhosus inscription 
(cf. JHS lv. 216 f.) and H. Seyrig comments 722 on the Yakto mosaic from 
Antioch on the Orontes, especially on the central figure of MeyaAo>yuxla, and 
on a bronze prism and nine inscribed leaden figurines of horses, probably 
of magical use, in the Antioch Museum; a new mosaic, uncovered at 
Daphne, depicting ’Chrcbpa, Aypos and OTvos, is published 723 by W. A. 
Campbell and more fully by G. W. Elderkin. 724 R. Mouterde edits 725 a 
fragment from Laodicea honouring a legatus pro praetore, and E. Michon 726 a 
leaden weight in the Louvre, dated 127 b.c. and found at Baga, to which he 
adduces two parallels from the same collection. The Belgian excavation at 
Apamea proceeds steadily, and the provisional reports 727 issued by F. 
Mayence indicate the interest, especially for Jewish and Christian archae- 
ology, of the epigraphical finds, the significance of some of which is dis- 
cussed 728 by H. Delehaye. J. Lassus has drawn up a valuable Inventaire 
archeologique de la region au nord-est de Hama , 729 containing brief descriptions 
of 173 tells and other sites and 134 inscriptions, almost all Christian, of 
which most date from the fifth or sixth century a.d., though a few are of the 
second (Nos. 123, 124, 129). Two inscriptions from Souran, 18 km. from 
Hama, are recorded 730 by du Mesnil du Buisson. Among the leaden 
sarcophagi collected in the National Lebanon Museum one, found near 
Emesa (Homs), bears 731 a name, while a well-known votive relief from the 
same district, now in the Brussels Museum, evokes a lively discussion 
regarding the identity and characteristics of the three divinities portrayed, in 
which S. Ronzevalle, 732 R. Dussaud 733 and R. Mouterde 734 have taken part. 
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I regret that the important new instalment of J. Cantineau’s Inventaire 
des Inscriptions de Palmyre , 735 in which he continues his account of the 
inscriptions in the Palmyra Museum, is not yet accessible to me. M. 
Rostovtzeff’s edition 736 of an inscription from Palmyra honouring one who 
had aided the merchants and so won public favour, includes a valuable study 
of the tribal organisation of Palmyra, Dura and the East, while H. Ingholt 
deals 737 with three Greek and Palmyrene epitaphs, the earliest of which is 
dated a.d. 98, and R. Amy and H. Seyrig discuss 738 a grave-concession of 
a.d. 240 in a Palmyrene cemetery. 

An inscription discovered 739 at Sadad by W. Telfer has been more 
satisfactorily read 740 by M. Rostovtzeff, and an altar from Nlha in 
Coelesvria, published 741 by R. Mouterde, bears in front a dedication and 
the enigmatic words eutuxtis KoOActos and on either side a memorial 
inscription. A. Wilhelm re-edits 742 an epigram of a.d. 436 from Heliopolis 
(Baalbek) celebrating the completion of a work of irrigation, L. Robert calls 
attention 743 to a series of painted stelae from Sidon commemorating foreign 
mercenaries and specially to one, now in Istanbul, hitherto misunderstood, 
set up in memory of a Pisidian of Adada, J. Lassus discusses 744 the mosaics 
of Jerusalem and of Damascus, and F. W. Deichmann reports 745 the 
discovery of a fragmentary epitaph in the cathedral of Tyre (Sur). 

It would be hard to exaggerate the interest of the excavations carried 
on at Dura-Europus, and it would be a disaster if the work were to be 
hampered or discontinued through lack of means. W ith commendable 
promptitude M. I. Rostovtzeff, A. R. Bellinger, C. Hopkins and G. B. Welles 
have issued a ‘ preliminary report ’ 746 of 538 pages and fifty-four plates 
dealing with the season 1932-33, a splendid example of team-work in which 
M. Crosby, C. Hopkins, F. E. Brown, Rostovtzeff and Welles share the publi- 
cation of 234 inscriptions, all of which, save fifteen Latin texts, are Greek. 
The great majority are graffiti or dipinti from private houses, of little 
interest singly yet useful in bulk as throwing light on the city’s population 
and life. In the Roman baths was the acclamation lasydA-ri tuxti toO (3aAavlou 
(No. 631) ; elsewhere two astrological records came to light (Nos. 652, 736) 
and in the synagogue four inscribed tiles (Nos. 798 ff.), while other finds 
were made in the temples of Artemis-Nanaia (Nos. 802—4) and Azzanath- 
kona (Nos. 806 ff.) : the report closes with numerous corrections of texts 
in previous reports and indexes of Greek and Latin inscriptions. Those in 
the Mithraeum (cf. JHSlv. 218) are commented on 747 by A. Orlandos and 
the dated mural inscription in the Christian church by A. von Gerkan, 748 
while the reviews of the fifth report by E. Bickermann, 749 of the fourth and 


735 * v jii p (suite), Beyrout, 1936: cf. RevBibl. xivi. 
306 ff., OLZ . xl. 107. 

? 36 Berytus , ii. 143 ff. 

”7 Ibid. 57 ff. 

738 Syria, xvii. 259 ff. 

739 JRS. xxv. 33 f. : cf. RA. vi. 237. 

740 JRS. xxvi. 74: cf. RA. viii. 277. 

741 Mem. Inst. Fr. Arch. Or. Ixvii. 67 ff. 

742 Gbtt. Xachr. Fachgr. I, Bd. i. 91 ff. 


743 BCH. Iix. 428 ff. 

744 Bull. et. or. iii. 31 ff. 

745 Berl. Museen, lvi. 50. 

746 Excavations at Dura-Europos : Sixth Season, Yale 
U.P., 1936 : cf. JHS. lvi. 244 f.. Gnomon , xiii. 225 ff., 
Gott. Gel. Anz. cxcviii. 509 ff.. ix. 297 ff. 

747 AJA. xxxix. 5, 259 f. 

748 Rom. Quart, xlii. 232. 

749 Rev. Hist . Rel. cxiii. 99 ff. 
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fifth by L. H. Vincent 750 and of various works relative to Dura by R. 
Mouterde 751 merit careful attention. R. du Mesnil du Buisson’s in- 
ventory 752 of the Palmvrenian inscriptions found at Dura contains thirty- 
seven items, of which four (Nos. 12, 14, 15, 23) are bilingual. Some 
indication of the epigraphical results of more recent campaigns may be 
gained from C. Hopkins’ report 753 on 1934-5 and from du Mesnil du 
Buisson’s summary accounts 7 54 of the eighth and ninth campaigns. Not to 
keep us too long in suspense, Rostovtzeff gives a preliminary edition 755 
of two of the main finds of 1934-5, viz. ( a ) an opisthographic tablet, one 
side of which records the building of a vccos, the other its restoration by 
the builder’s son and the substitution of new doors for those taken by the 
Romans, an indication that Dura was evacuated before October, 1 1 7, i.e. 
by Trajan himself rather than by Hadrian, and ( b ) a Palmyrene foimdouk, 
the official centre of the Palmyrene colony at Dura in the second century 
a.d., with some Latin and Greek and many Palmyrenian inscriptions. 

Another extraordinarily productive site is that of Gerasa (Jerash). 
C. C. McCown gives an interesting summary 756 of the historical value of its 
347 inscriptions (279 Greek, two Latin and Greek and one Greek and 
Nabatean), dating between a.d. 22 and 61 1, and of the light they throw on 
the racial elements — Greek, Latin and Semitic — intermingled in the city; 
in especial he deals with the city walls and gates, the religious life of Gerasa 
and the inscription on the triumphal arch erected in a.d. 129-130, on the 
occasion of Hadrian’s visit, with funds bequeathed by a certain Flavius 
Agrippa. This is admirably edited by Rostovtzeff 757 and by W. F. 
S tinespring, 7 58 who adds 759 an honorary inscription for a well-known 
consular, G. Allius Fuscianus ( SEG . vii. 831), a Christian graffito and a 
fragmentary text on a column. R. Boecklin and J. P. Hyatt edit 760 an 
interesting text from the forum, recording the building of a wall at the 
public expense in a.d. 66-7 ump Tfjs ae( 3 aaTns siprjvris and enabling us 
to restore correctly two other Gerasene inscriptions. F. Poland emends 761 
the restoration of an important decree {SEG. vii. 825) of the guild of 
Dionysiac tsxvItcxi and F. J. Dolger comments 762 on the sign of the cross 
as a church greeting in an epigram of Gerasa. F. M. Abel publishes 763 
a grave-epigram of the first century a.d. and P. Lemaire 764 a building- 
inscription of a.d. 150, both from Amman. Of exceptional value is 
M. Dunand’s account 765 of the inscriptions and sculptures of the Museum 


75 ' J ReiBibl. xlv. 113 ff. 

751 Mel. Be\r. xix. 12 1 ff. 

752 Rei. Et. Sent, appendix to Rev. Et. Jukes , 
c bi\ , x\ii iY. 

753 AJA. xxx Lx. 203 tY,xl. 1 23 f. : cf. JJJ.xI. i6t>f., 
Mtl. Be\ 1 . xix. 1 2 1 1Y. Bull, of the Associates in Fine 
Art \ at late Urm. vii. 

731 LRAcInscr. 1933. 275 ff., 1936, 137 ff. 

735 CRAcInur . 1935, 285 fY. : cf. RA. vui. 269 f., 
AJA. xxxix. 295. 

73,1 Jnurn. Pal. Or. Soc. x\i, 67 fY. 

737 (.RArfnscr. 1934. 264 fY. : cf. R-l. \i. 230. 

73 “ Bull. Am. V ch . Or. Res . hii. 3 ft'.. Bull. Mus. Imp. 
Rom. v. 1 17 f. 


739 Bull. Am. Sch. Or. Res. lvii. 8, 12,: cf. RA. 
vi. 227. 

760 AJA. xxx via. 511 ff.: cf. RA. vi. 208, Bull. Am. 
Sch. Or. Res. xlv. 6, xlix. 7 f. 

761 Ph\V. lv. 141 ff. 

7t> - Ant ike a. Christentum , v. 141. 

763 ReiBibl. xlv. 233 f. # 

764 Ibid. 542 f. 

765 Le Muse'e de Soueida. Paris, 1934: cf. Syria, xvi. 
213 ff., JHS lvi. 84 f., JRS. xxvi. 120, Journ. R. ,Yr. 
Soc. 1938, 357 ff., Rev Beige, xv. 213 f., Mel. Beyr. 
xviii. 181 ff., xix. 129, OL xxxix. 141 ff, /LI. viii. 
296, REG. xlix, 389, Arch. Orient, viii. 379. 
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at Soada-Dionysias (Soueida), including not only the seventeen Greek texts 
now preserved there and in the outlying depot of Kafer, but also the seventy- 
two which perished in the revolt of the Druses in 1925; the work is well 
indexed and excellently illustrated by 15 1 photographs of the objects 
described. Noteworthy also are S. Witkowski’s corrections, restorations 
and interpretations 766 of many inscriptions contained in the epigraphical 
volumes 767 of the American Expeditions to Syria in 1899-1900, 1904-5 
and 1909, as well as two Syrian amulets of uncertain provenance, an 
intaglio 768 with the legend cryiov 0Eponricc (cure for lumbago?) and another 
engraved okotuko, of which a new explanation is offered 769 by E. Peterson. 

Turning to Palestine, we note two inscribed mosaics, edited 770 by 
A. M. Schneider and illustrated 771 by C. Watzinger, from the ancient church 
at ‘Ain et-Tabgha ( SEG . viii. 5, 6), and a curious grave-epigram of an ex- 
decurion from Tiberias (ibid. 11), published 772 by M. Schwabe. S. Losch’s 
work, 773 in which the famous Si&rccypa Kaicrapos acquired at Nazareth for 
Froehner (ibid. 13) is assigned to Caligula, I know only from O. Eger's 
review 774 ; to the same text H. Markowski devotes two articles, one 775 
of which I cannot read and the other 776 is inaccessible to me. M. Schwabe 
publishes 777 a late epitaph (ibid. 15) from Diocaesarea (Sepphoris), E. L. 
Sukenik 778 four inscribed fragments of the screen in the synagogue of El- 
Hammeh and a ring bearing an invocation (ibid. 30 f.) and M. Avi-Yonah 779 
two mosaics from El-Hammam, near Scythopolis (Beisan) with symbolical 
pictures of the months (ibid. 41 f.) ; I do not know M. Schwabe’s note 780 
on an inscription of Caesarea. In an essay on the official dynastic cult of 
the Seleucids in their empire, M. Rostovtzeff examines 781 the prescripts of 
two second-century documents from Scythopolis and Samaria (ibid. 33, 
96) which mention priests toov Trpoyovcov. G. Ricciotti gives 7S2 an in- 
complete copy of the dedication of a otikos and statue at Capitolias for the 
safety of Commodus (ibid. 91), M. N. Tod interprets 783 an epitaph of Joppa 
(ibid. 143), E. L. Sukenik discusses 784 a fragment of a prayer (ibid. 146) 
from Azotus (Ashdod), J. Starr publishes 785 a memorial mosaic from 
Shiloh (ibid. 149), and L. H. Vincent describes 7S;J two mosaics (ibid. 166 f.) 
outside the basilica at Emmaus (‘Am was). J. H. Iliffe has discovered 787 
at Jerusalem part (ibid. 169) of a second copy of the well-known prohibition 
warning gentiles against entering the Temple-court, and W. R. Taylor 


" t, ° Mem. Inst. Fr . Arch. Or. lxvii. 185 ff. 

767 Am. Arch. Exp. to Syria , iii, Princeton Vniv . Arch. 
Exp. to Syria , iii. 

783 Berytus . ii. 50. 

789 Rom. Quart, xlii. 433. 

770 Die Brotiermehrungskirche von Et-Tdbga '< Pader- 
born. 1934), 17, 53 ff- cf. AJA. xxxix. 639 f., B 
xxxvi. 174 ff, Or. Christ, xxxii. 163. 

771 Denkmaler Palastinas, ii, pi. 38. 

772 Journ. Pal. Or. Soc. xvi. 158 ff'. 

773 * Diatagma Kaisaros , Freiburg, 1936. 

774 ZSov. lvii. 455 fif. By anticipation I mention the 
editions of the 4 Nazareth edict 5 in SEG. viii. 13 and 
L. Robert. Collection Froehner. i. No. 70: cf. W. 
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JHS VOL. LVII. 
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783 PEFQS. 1935. 85 f. 
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exposes 788 a second forgery of the same text. A mosaic inscribed IXGYC 
(ibid. 236) in the basilica of the Nativity at Bethlehem is described by W. 
Harvey, 789 E. T. Richmond 790 and L. H. Vincent, 791 and its significance 
is discussed 792 by F. J. Dolger. W. Kubitschek enquires 793 about the 
present home of the edict {ibid. 171) of Flavius Aeneas reporting an Imperial 
order relative to an aqueduct, found near Bethlehem and believed to be in 
some North American Museum. R. W. Hamilton publishes 794 a sixth- 
century mosaic at ‘Ain el-Jedlde {ibid. 232), D. C. Baramki 795 a stamp on a 
jar found at Beit Nattlf {ibid. 262) and E. L. Sukenik 796 a votive text 
{ibid. 266) on a column at Ascalon : Sukenik also re-edits two thankofferings, 
one, dated a.d. 604—5 {ibid. 267), from the same neighbourhood, the other 
(ibid. 277) from near Gaza. The interesting epigram {ibid. 269) from Gaza 
commemorating the Cretan mercenary Charmadas (cf. JHS lv. 221) is 
republished 797 by L. H. Vincent with a full commentary', especially on the 
palaeography of the inscription, which he assigns to 225—200 b.c. G. E. 
Kirk presents 798 a summary of the inscriptions found by the Colt Expedition 
at ‘Auja Hafir, some 75 km. from Beersheba, and gives facsimiles of an 
abacus-inscription of an uncommon type and of another text. S. Sailer 
describes 799 the nine inscriptions {ibid. 318-26) — one on the font, the other 
eight in mosaics — found in the church and baptistery of Ras Siaghah (Mount 
Nebo), one of which dates the baptistery in a.d. 597; to these B. Bagatti 
adds s0 ° two more {ibid. 327 f.). A painted epitaph near Marwa in Trans- 
jordania is described 801 by C. C. McCown. A. Alt edits 802 some results of 
F. Frank’s journey in the ‘Araba, S. of the Dead Sea, including a building- 
text of a.d. 587-8 and four Christian epitaphs from Fenan, a curious rock- 
cut inscription, blending Greek and Latin letters and words, from Wadi et- 
Tuwebe, and a Christian graffito from a hermitage-chapel at Wadi el-Hesa 
{ibid. 339-45). Four Greek graffiti from the temple of Allat at Iram are 
published 803 by M. R. Savignac and G. Horsfield (ibid. 348 f.), and W. F. 
Albright’s account of the Conway High Place at Petra includes 804 a frag- 
mentary dedication, probably of the second century a.d., of a small shrine. 
Two inscribed rings of uncertain origin in Palestine are discussed 805 by 
M. Schwabe {ibid. 350 f.), and Avi-Yonah’s useful account of the mosaic 
pavements hitherto discovered in that land is issued 806 in book form. 


788 Jnurn. Pal. Or. Soc. x\i. 37 f. 
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X. Africa 

Of the inscriptions found in Egypt I do not here speak, for I give a 
survey of them elsewhere. 807 Xo new finds from Cyrene are noted here, 808 
but useful work has been done in the interpretation of already known texts. 
G. De Sanctis comments 809 on Segre's article (cf. JHS lv. 223) on the 
economic and historical significance of the ‘ corn-stele,' and P. Roussel 
points out 810 that in the decree from Ngarnes (ibid. 222) orrcova must be 
read in place of orrcova v , enquires into the nature of such oitcoves and 
explains the privilege granted to the donor of the granary, that of choosing 
the inscription to be engraved on it. L. Robert corrects 811 a passage in the 
decree regulating the endowment of Barcaeus ( AbhBerl . 1925, 5, 26 ff.). 
F. Heichelheim gives a useful conspectus 812 of recent articles on the 
‘ Decretals,’ the ' Founders' Stele ' and the 4 Magna Carta,’ and P. 
Romanelli a summary 813 and photograph of the 4 Stele of Augustus.’ 
But attention has been mainly concentrated on the 4 Testament of Ptolemy 
the Younger ’ (cf. JHS liii. 263 f., lv. 223). In his exhaustive research 814 
into the history of the period of Ptolemy VI, in which the epigraphical 
evidence is fully exploited, \\ . Otto re-edits the text, examines each section 
in detail with constant reference to previous discussions, and concludes 
that the document is anything but a verbatim reproduction of the will of 
Ptolemy VIII (p. 106), that the date prefixed, 155 b.c., is not that of the 
will (which Otto assigns to 162-1 b.c.) but that of the erection of the stele 
(pp. 107 ff.) and that the text is not a purely juristic document but bears a 
typically political character (p. 110) : V. Arangio-Ruiz also deals 810 with 
the testament in detail in his survey of juridical inscriptions. E. Weiss’s 
article 816 is inaccessible to me ; T. Lenschau gives 817 a critical survey of 
recent views and D. Siciliani a brief account 818 of the content and context 
of the inscription and a brilliant photograph. 

A. Merlin describes and discusses 819 an intaglio, bought at Tunis, 
representing the punishment of Eros, and collects examples of the legend 
SiKcdcos (sc. Tidayeis) on such objects, while L. Poinssot deals 820 with an 
intaglio from El-Djem portraying the triumph of Poseidon. A. Dain's 
* Inscriptions grecques du Alusee du Bardo 821 edits, in one case for the first time, 
the cargo of Athenian inscriptions contained in a vessel which foundered in 
antiquity at Mahdia, off the Tunisian coast (cf. JHS. liii. 225). J. B. 
Chabot makes known 822 a brief Greek epitaph from Carthage, and F. Icard 
publishes 823 seventeen amphora-handles, almost all Rhodian, and a 


607 JEA. xxiii. 106 ff. 

808 But see footnote i . 

809 RuFil. lxiii. 124!'. 

610 Mel. Saiarre. 375 ff. 
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number of leaden seals and stamps 824 found on the same site. L. Robert 
restores 825 with his wonted skill a dedication made by a group by Arabs, 
perhaps soldiers, at Yolubilis in Morocco to the deities Theandrius and 
Manaphus, and discusses three other votive inscriptions of the same 
provenance and the nature of the gods in question. 

Marcus N. Tod. 

Oriel College, Oxford. 

821 Rev, Tunis . 1934, 147 ff., 1936. 319 ff. 825 REG. xlix. 1 ff. : cf. RA. via. 286. 



AN ETRUSCAN BRONZE MIRROR IN THE VICTORIA AND 

ALBERT MUSEUM 

[plate vii] 

In the early years after its foundation in 1857, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum at South Kensington pursued its policy of acquisition with a 
vigorously catholic taste. Since then its scope has become gradually 
limited to exclude work of the pre-Christian era, but in addition to the 
original purchases of Greek vases, the accession of large miscellaneous 
collections containing antiquities has contributed to what is now an 
excellent group of Greek and Roman objects. Important Greek vases 
were included in the big collection of modern European ceramics trans- 
ferred in 1901 from the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, 
and in 1910 the late George Salting bequeathed his entire collection, other 
than paintings, to the Victoria and Albert Museum. His good taste in 



Fig. 1. — Palmette Pattern on Mirror. 

every other direction was sufficient guarantee that the Greek civilisations 
should be represented by work of more than average merit. Unfortu- 
nately, Salting kept few records concerning the provenance of his acquisi- 
tions, and so one of the finest Etruscan engraved mirrors in existence 
came to the Museum without a past history. 

The mirror (PI. VII), which was unknown to Gerhard or his successors 
Korte and Kliigmann, is of the usual Etruscan shape, a bronze disk with 
projecting tang for insertion into a handle of some other material. 1 The 
edge is cast with a tongue-pattern and a row of beading in low relief. 
The reflecting surface of the disk, slightly convex, still bears traces of its 
former high polish in parts where the surface has not deteriorated, and is 
of course without decoration except for a small palmette. flanked by double 
volutes, engraved just above the handle 2 (Fig. 1). On the slightly concave 

1 Salting Collection, M. 707-1 910. 21 cm. , Etruskische Spiegel , V, pi. 97), engraved with the 

15 cm. In good condition, with smooth green struggle between Peleus and Thetis, has a similar 
patina on back and front ; traces of corrosion on pattern on the reverse and the leaf border is not very 
rim and haft, surface worn at the point where the different. The Peleus mirror is clearly derived 
handle once overlapped it, and slightly flaked on the from late black-figure vase-painting, but in view of 
reverse of the disk. Here published by the courtesy the archaising tendency to be mentioned later, a 
of the Museum authorities. possible origin in the same workshop and at the same 

- Another mirror (Gerhard, Korte, Klugmann, date as the Salting one cannot be definitely ruled out. 
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outer surface, the engraved figures are surrounded with a border of sequent 
ivy-leaves 3 and tendrils which terminate in two clusters of berries at the 
top. A small palmette fills the semi-circular space formed by the handle- 
plate. As with most Etruscan mirrors, a horizontal chord across the 
bottom supplies a flat base for the figures to stand on, the exergue being 
filled with a pattern of interlocking hatched triangles. 4 An ithyphallic 
silen, with a fillet tied round his head, pursues a maenad to the right, 
grasping her arm and trying to raise her skirt. Poised on her toes in the 
act of flight, she turns back to glare at her pursuer; in her left hand is a 
thyrsus bound with a taenia below the head. She wears a spiky stephane, 
presumably of metal, a long chiton, a dappled deerskin slung across her 
right shoulder, and a himation or shawl rolled up and tied round her 
waist. 

The composition of the group to fit the space is perfect; though the 
figures strain in different directions, their movement is kept within the 
frame by the diagonal line of the thyrsus and the maenad’s lowered head. 
Violent motion is suggested by her flying hair, the swinging leg of the 
deerskin, the taenia fluttering from the thyrsus, and the tumbled drapery. 
But the genius of the artist extends beyond formal arrangement to a vivid 
rendering of emotion, in the contrasted expressions of the two faces. The 
maenad, tight-lipped, wild-eyed, dangerous, might be one of the band 
who tore Pentheus limb from limb; the silen, half animal though he is, 
quails in very human dismay before the demented creature he has pro- 
voked. It is the woman who has inherited the ferocity of the archaic 
vase-paintings, 5 while the silen shows a nature attuned to the milder 
pursuits of the advancing fifth century. 6 

Judged by Greek standards there are certain anachronisms to be seen 
in the group, over and above the reversed emotional roles played by the 
two figures. The general arrangement is like that of the roundel inside 
Attic red-figure kylikes of the second quarter of the fifth century — one 
might quote the work of the Penthesilea Painter for parallels. Here we 
find the same elegant silen and similar tricks in drawing, such as the 
perspective rendering of the foot in front view with the ball only resting 
on the ground. 7 Diepolder dates the relevant vases about 460-50 b.c., 
and we may accept this as a terminus ante quern for the engraving of the 
Salting mirror. The maenad may also have been inspired by a drawing 
on a vase, but has obviously been much modified. Her archaic-looking 
dress, with its tubular folds indicating a thick and rather stiff material, 
departs from the Attic fashion and recalls one of the great masterpieces 
of native Etruscan art — the wall-paintings of the Tomba dei Leopardi 


3 I his motive developed out of a pair of inure 

naturalistic trees bent sideways to flank the design 

RM 1912. p. 2^8, pi. ix and fig. 2,. Alreadv 
styhsed into a conventional bolder, the ivy-branch 
is found in Etruscan tomb-paintings Weege. 
Evuskische MaUrei . pi. 32,, and on the Salting 
mirror the double row of leaves has been telescoped 

into one m order to save space. A very similar 

border occurs on the British Museum mirror (Ger- 


hard, Koite, Klugmann, pi. 38;. 

4 Common throughout the series of Etiuscan 
mirrors, from the late sixth century to the fourth, 
bee Gerhard pis. ccclxiii, ccclxiv and passim. 

3 Compare the Kleophrades Painter's amphora in 
Munich. FR pis. 44-5. 

6 See Beazley, Greek l ases in Poland , pp. 28—9. 

7 H. Diepolder. Der Penthesilea-\faler } pis. 19. 20; 
10 (top ; , 12 (bottom), 26. 
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at Corneto. 8 The broad, dotted borders of chiton and shawl on the 
mirror are found in the paintings of the Tomba del Triclinio (Weege, pi. 31), 
and a similar rendering of the seam along the upper arm appears on the 
left-hand figure of Weege, pi. 32. On Attic vases this seam would be 
without a border and held together by pins at short intervals. More 
striking is the extraordinary resemblance of her profile to the heads in 
the Tomba dei Leopardi, with their broad, straight noses, square chins 
and tight lips (Weege, pis. 15, 16, 20, 22). If conjecture be allowed, I 
should say that the idea of the group and the pose of the maenad were 
borrowed from Attic vases of about 460 b.c., while the archaisms of her 
dress and expression were interpreted in an Etruscan way from an older 
archaic vase, or actually copied from Etruscan work of an earlier date. 

The shape of the typical Etruscan mirror, a disk with a tang for 
insertion into a handle of some other material, was a native invention, as 
was the practice of decorating the reverse with engraved figures. The 
commonest kind of Greek mirror, instead of a tang, has a handle in the 
form of a figurine joined to the disk with volutes, palmettes or other 
intervening members, 9 and incised decoration on the reverse is extremely 
rare. 10 But if the shape and its treatment are original, the subject-matter 
of the decoration on the Etruscan mirror is composed of elements funda- 
mentally Greek, however much transformed in the process of application. 
The mirrors discovered before 1897 were illustrated, more or less as they 
came to light, in the monumental work of Gerhard. 11 A key to these 
five vast, labyrinthine volumes is provided by Ducati’s invaluable (, 'on- 
ly /bn! 0 alio studio degli specchi etruschi jigurati . 1 ' 2 The earliest example is the 
Paris mirror showing two youths worshipping the solar disk, the head of 
the Etruscan god Usil, which may have been made in the decade 530- 
20 b.c. (Ducati, Storia, pi. 1 1 9) . From this point onwards it is impossible 
to trace an orderly sequence or divide the mirrors into distinct classes. 
Etruscan art was essentially derivative, and when a particular object 
shows such skill in design and accomplishment in technique as the mirror 
from the Tomba del Triclinio 13 one might be justified in supposing it 
the work of a Greek who worked, perhaps, at Corneto, where it was dis- 
covered. Necessarily he would be at work in Etruria, for the shape is 
Etruscan and unparalleled in Greek bronzes. But in the absence of 
authenticated Greek works of a closely similar kind for comparison, we 
have left only guessing, or the subjective criterion of what is, in the critic’s 
mind, “ fine drawing and harmonious composition,” 14 to distinguish 
genuine Greek work from its derivatives. On these grounds alone I 
should rule out a second mirror claimed by Ducati as Greek, 15 for the 
figures are cramped in their frame and embarrassed by the intruding 
palmette (to say nothing of their Etruscan boots), while the lotus-bud and 

8 Weege, EUmkische Malerei, pis. 15, 19 right). 11 E. Gerhard, Die Etiuskische Spiegel, 1840-67: 

9 See W. Lamb, Greek and Roman Bronzes , pp. 115, Yol. V, ed. Korte and Klugmann, 1884-97. 

125 IF., for other types. 12 RM 1912, pp. 243 ff. See also the same 

10 For references, see Ducati, Stoiia dell'Aite author's Stoiia dell' Arte Etrusca I, 2y 1 IT., 328 fF. 

Etrusca I, 292, 310, notes 80, 81 ^mirrors from 13 RM loc. cit., p. 263, fig. 4. 

Rossano and Locri). 14 RM loc. cit., p. 282. 

15 RM loc. cit., pp. 274-5. 
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palmette border shows a barbarous malformation found also on the so-called 
“ Pontic ” Vases. 16 In fact, this mirror is marked by “ una faticosa 
espressione figurativa, un lavoro prettamente italico-etrusco.” 17 If there 
were Greeks engraving mirrors in Etruria, the question at once arises, 
where did they come from? Magna Graecia or the Eastern Aegean? 
There are few early-looking mirrors which, from the absence of solecisms 
in design or of definitely Etruscan styles in dress, might be called Greek, 
and these are related, not to the art of South Italy or Ionia, so far as we 
know it, but to the paintings on black or red-figure vases made in Attica. 18 
There were at this time no Athenian colonies in Magna Graecia from which 
a wandering artist might settle in Etruria, and we can only conclude that 
the best of the early mirrors, so far from being made by a non-Attic Greek, 
copying the Attic style, were done by native Etruscans who made use of 
the patterns they found on imported Attic vases. 19 Here everything de- 
pended on the individual gifts of the copyist, and some mirrors are so 
bad as to suggest that they were made in places remote from the influx 
of Greek trade by men who had half forgotten the paintings they had 
once seen. A good artist might add something of his own and improve 
on his model ; for example, the figures on the Corneto mirror 20 are those 
of the Andokides Painter 21 or his contemporaries, while the landscape 
elements are good Etruscan work like that of the painted tombs. 22 A 
pleasant divergence from his models appears in the work of the Etruscan 
who engraved the mirrors illustrated in Ducati’s article on pp. 259, 261 ; 
clearly conscious of Attic black-figure or early red-figure vases, 23 he is 
more directly interested in the delightful wavy lines and curves with 
which, regardless of logical form, he persuades his subject to grace the 
flat surface. The spontaneity of these mirrors is truly archaic, and they 
can hardly be later than 500 b.c. Once adopted, however, the Attic 
manner soon shows signs of lapsing into a mannerism, and the British 
Museum mirror with a maenad between two silens (Gerhard, Korte, 
Kliigmann, pi. 38) has a certain stolidity and dullness which suggest that 
it is later than would appear from the treatment of the drapery. Even 
more pronounced are the over-elaboration and heaviness of the mirror in 
low relief, also in the British Museum, showing the struggle between 
Heracles and Malache ; 24 the drapery is that of the vase-paintings of 
Euphronios, but the technique and secondary decoration connect it with 


16 Compare the split, stupidly misunderstood 
palmette with bieveking-Hackl, Kon. Vasensammlung 
zu Munchen I, ioo, fig. ioo. And what Greek would 
tolerate a bud and palmette frieze made up of four 
different kinds of complicated plant? 

iT RM loc. eit ., p. 283. 

18 RM loc. rit.. p. 278, fig. 7 (Eros) and Gerhard 
pi. clxxix, 1 Sphinx j were made for attachment to 
a support in the form of a human figure, a non- 
Etruscan shape; there can be no doubt that they 
are South Italian work. 

19 M. X. Plaouune, on p. 22, Pis. I, II of this volume, 
publisher a most interesting Etruscan red-figure cup 
with the Attic piece from which it was undoubtedly 


copied. In this case an unfamiliar technique has 
embarrassed the copyist ; a bronze-engraver, using 
his accustomed tools, might have rendered the 
subject with a sureness of hand worthy of his model. 

20 RM loc . cit p. 265, fig. 4. 

21 Compare Hoppin, Handbook of Attic Red-figure 
Cases, pp. 33, 41, 449. 

22 Weege, pis. 3, 10. 

23 Ducati notes the three-figure composition ; 
the female curled headdress would be a corrupt 
rendering of the Attic fashion on early red-figure 
vases — compare Caskev, Attic Vase-Paintings in 
Boston, pi. li, no. 3 (Menon Painter;. 

24 Ducati, Storia, pi. 144; Gerhard, pi. cccxliv. 
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a mirror which can hardly be much earlier than the middle of the fifth 
century — the lady with a goose (Gerhard, Korte, Kliigmann, pi. 142), 
so oddly reminiscent of the figures on the Boston throne. The Heracles- 
Malache subject was repeated, in feebler copies, 25 a fact which in itself 
suggests that the workshop where it was made possessed a model which 
might have been kept and used for years. A fine mirror with two girls 
at a basin (Gerhard, Korte, Kliigmann, pi. 153) was no doubt a careful 
reproduction of a kvlix roundel, though the legs of the figure on the right 
may have been supplied with their surprising muscles by a workman 
interested in the brown anatomical lines of a male figure seen on some 
other vase. A maenad (Gerhard, I, pi. xcvi) in the style of the Brygos 
Painter is shown running away from a snake instead of brandishing it. 
The silen, her original pursuer, has been left in place on the vase from 
which she was taken. A similar process of ingenious adaptation perhaps 
explains the anachronism we have already noticed on the Salting mirror; 
two figures from different quarters have been brought together. 23 The 
artist, though historically inaccurate, has made the meeting a success. 

E. A. Lane. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, .S, If’.y. 


25 Gerhard, pis. clix, clx; A. Delatte, *Ln 26 Two other mirrors, greatlv inferior, appear to 
nouveau monument de la serie Heracle-Nllacukh,' have come from the same workshop — Gerhard, 
in Annuair de V Institut de Philologie et d’H.stoue IV, ccclxxxvii, Peleus and Thetis, and Gerhard, 
Orientates, iii, 1935, 1 13 ff. Korte, Klugmann, V. 39. 2, silen and maenad. 



THE POSEIDON ISTHMIOS BY LYSIPPOS 
[plate viii] 

From an old Italian collection there has come to Holland the bronze 
statuette here published, representing Poseidon as he is known to us from 
several marbles and bronzes and numerous Hellenistic and Roman coins. 1 
The god is shown leaning forward on his raised and bent right leg, his 
right forearm resting on his thigh, his left hand raised high. The statuette, 
which measures 17 J cm. in height, is in an excellent state of preservation; 
only the tops of the thumb and of three fingers of the right hand are missing ; 
too vigorous cleaning has removed much of the patina; on the right side 
of the neck is a hole, probably a vent. The statuette is of very fine quality 
and excellent workmanship. In spite of its small size it is impressive and 
monumental, and strongly recalls a life-sized original ; evidently this was 
a modelled, not a sculptured one; we have to think of a bronze statue. 
Coins of Demetrios Poliorketes, 2 the figure on which shows exactly the same 
posture as our bronze, tell us that the right leg rested on a rock and the 
left hand held a trident. 

The most famous of this well-known type is the Lateran statue, 3 which 
has been much discussed as to the authorship of its original. Unfortunately 
this is rather a bad example of a Roman copy, made in a very classicist 
taste, probably in the first half of the second century a.d. ; moreover, it 
has been much restored. Helbig 4 tells us that nose, left arm, both legs up 
to the knee, ship, dolphin and plinth are restored, while parts of the hair 
and beard are new. These numerous restorations completely alter the 
original aspect and give us a wholly wrong impression, the more so as they 
are executed with great skill and are not recognisable at first sight. The 
other copies are of very moderate quality or else badly damaged. The 
figures on the coins are too small to enable many stylistic conclusions to 
be drawn from them. Therefore this well-preserved and beautifully 
executed copy is a very welcome addition to the list Johnson 5 gives in his 
admirable book on Lysippos, where he discusses all opinions regarding the 
important but unfortunately lost original. 

When, unbiased by any previous ideas, we look closely and attentively 
at this statuette, we are immediately struck by its Lysippian appearance. 
It has the Lysippian proportions, the long limbs and small head, it has 
the rich modelling of the back and the roundness of the shoulders of which 
Johnson 6 speaks. It has, above all, the typical three-dimensional character 
which was the principal innovation of Lysippos' art ; neither from the side 
nor from the front can we obtain a satisfying and all-embracing view; 

1 See Johnson, L\\ippu\, pp. 144 if, 

- Newell. Tht Cmnan e ><j Demtttius Pohorcetes , PK 

\ii. viii. 

2 Brunn-Bruckmann, 243. 

^4 


4 Helbig, Fuhrer . II, p. 23. 

5 Johnson, loc. at. 

b Johnson, op. at., p. 81. 
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on the other hand, it shows beauty of mass and line from every angle of 
view . 7 Previous to Lysippos’ time such a pose is inconceivable, but the 
severe simplicity and the restful harmony without any trace of academism 
closely connect this statue with Greek classical sculpture and place it only 
on the threshold of Hellenistic art. In spite of the small size of this copy 
we can observe even many details characteristic of Lysippos’ works : the 
vivid rendering of the hair which Pliny 8 mentions, the crescent-shaped line 
above the shallow navel, the triangular depression at the waist, the deep 
grove along the spine to which Johnson 9 draws attention. 

Now we know not only that Lysippos was the creator of the type of 
gods which prevailed throughout the third and following centuries and 
even into Imperial times 10 , but also that he actually made a bronze statue 
of Poseidon for the Corinthians . 11 We know besides that Lysippos was a 
very able inventor of motives 12 ; and certainly this statue of Poseidon shows 
a most appropriate motive for the god of the sea , 13 a motive so well chosen 
and generally appreciated that it has been repeated always and everywhere 
throughout antiquity. The more so as it is almost certain that Lysippos’ 
statue was not erected inside the sanctuary, but in the open air, near the 
sea . 14 It is highly possible, even probable, that the figure on Demetrios' 
coins represents a Corinthian statue, as Corinth was one of his most prized 
possessions where, moreover, he had been appointed commander-in-chief 
by the Hellenic confederation . 15 Furthermore, Poseidon appears with 
persistent occurrence on Corinthian coins. This evidence strengthens the 
conclusions we drew from the style of the bronze and makes it well-nigh 
certain that our statuette, together with the similar copies and figures on 
coins mentioned by Johnson, represent the Poseidon Isthmios made by 
Lysippos. 

The name of Lysippos has already often been mentioned in this 
connexion, but till now every discussion has been hampered by the very 
un-Lysippian appearance of the best copy, the Lateran statue. This 
appearance we may, in view of the new evidence, consider as an alteration 
made by the copyist to satisfy the classicist taste of the period which, even 
while admiring the motive, objected to the complicated posture. Too 
often we are likely to forget that it was not always the intention to give 
an exact copy of the original, but that many times the copyist, taking over 
the motive, * corrected ’ the form according to the taste of himself or his 
employer; moreover, many centuries often separate creator and copyist. 
This holds good especially for big marble copies of bronze statues where 
the translation from bronze into marble implies a certain re-creation . 16 
Therefore bronze statuettes often give a more exact idea of the original, 
as we see in the case of the Discus-thrower at Munich and the Wounded 
Amazon of Florence . 17 


T Johnson, pp. 238-9. 

b Pliny, ,Y//, XXXIV, 65: Johnson, p. 257. 

9 Johnson, p. 81. 

10 bee the long list in Johnson, pp. 144 fF. 

11 Lucian, J^eus Tragoedus, 9. 

12 Cf. Gardner, JHS 1905, 233. 

13 Over beck, Gr. Plastik , II, p. 13 1 ; Loewy, Gr. 


Plastik. p. 105; Klein, ( iesch . Gr. Kunst. II. p. 366. 

11 Bulle in Roscher, Lex ikon. III, 2, cl. 2890. 

15 Klein, luc. cit. 

10 CF. Wace, Approach to Greek Sculpture. 

17 Discus-thrower: see Rodenwaldt. Kunst der 
Antike. Pis. 303-5. Amazon in Room XIII, Arch. 
Mux. Florence, Guula Sonunaria. p. 15. 
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All the arguments against the authorship of Lysippos are overthrown 
by our statuette. Lange 18 was the first to ascribe the original statue to 
Lysippos. Even if, as Six 19 points out, the motive of the raised leg was 
not invented by Lysippos, it certainly is very appropriate for obtaining 
the effect at which he aims, and does not contradict his authorship, which 
we have concluded for other reasons. Bulle 20 says that in Lysippos’ 
works every form taken separately is rotund and plump and fleshy, and 
dissolves itself into many charming separate shapes; in the Lateran statue 
he rightly sees the contrary, but he would be fully satisfied by our 
bronze, which shows exactly those characteristics. Helbig 21 and other 
scholars who are against the authorship of Lysippos hold about the same 
view. Lippold 22 does not give any definite argument against it. Mme. 
Maviglia 23 has a wholly different view of Lysippos’ art, and therefore of 
his Poseidon, which, however, has not been shared by other scholars. 
Johnson 24 is inclined to ascribe the statue to Lysippos, as far as he can 
judge by the coins, but is restrained from doing so by the appearance of 
the Lateran statue, which, contrary' to our bronze, lacks all the Lysippian 
characteristics lie himself so clearly describes. Newell 25 is convinced that 
the coins of Demetrios were inspired by some famous statue, feels inclined 
to think that it stood at Corinth, but does not feel certain who the sculptor 
was, and awaits new evidence. The improbability of Svoronos’ 26 theory 
that this statue was part of a group on the Akropolis at Athens has already 
been pointed out by Newell ; that it cannot possibly be the work of Alka- 
menes is clearly proved by our copy, posture, proportions and forms of 
which are, as we have seen, inconceivable before Lysippos’ times. 

As the history of the stylistic evolution of copies on one hand and 
of bronze statuettes on the other is still very incomplete, we dare not 
say with certainty to which period our copy has to be assigned. It certainly 
does not give the impression of dating from Imperial times. Its full and 
vigorous modelling, its plastic force, its general appearance point to the 
Hellenistic period, when the Lysippian tradition was still fully alive. We 
should like therefore to attribute it to the Greek school of copyists which 
exhibited such activity in the last half of the second century b.c., working 
especially for the export to Italy. In this connexion it is not uninteresting 
to note that, according to oral tradition, our statuette was found in the 
Adriatic Sea. In any case, the copyist has done, with great skill and care, 
full justice to the form and spirit of his famous example in which we may 
certainly recognise the bronze statue of Poseidon which Lysippos made 
for the Corinthians. 

Annie Zadoks-Jitta. 

Amstelveen, Holland. 


15 Lange, Motu des aufgestutzten Fusses , p. 31. 
For attribution to Lwppos by other scholars see 
Johnson, p. 143; also Lawrence, Classical Sculpture , 
p, 274. 

19 Six, jdl 1909. p. 25. 

20 Bulle. loc. cit. 

21 Helbig, loc. cit. 


22 Lippold, Lysippos , in Pauly- Wissowa. 

22 Maviglia, Lisippo , pp. 85 fL 

24 Johnson, p. 149. 

25 Newell, p. 89. 

2 * Svoronos, J. Int. \umismat. } XIV ^1912), pp. 
288 fF. 



AMASIS AND THE GREEKS IN EGYPT. 


The excuse for this article is that the accepted reconstruction of the 
Hellenic policy of Amasis misinterprets statements of Herodotus and ignores 
the archaeological evidence. Most historians seem to agree that Amasis 
was put on the throne as the nominee of a fervid nationalist party; that 
about 565, to please this party, he concentrated the Greeks in Naucratis, 
reorganised, if not founded, at this time, and only permitted them access to 
Egypt by the Canopic branch of the Nile; that at the same time he 
brought to Memphis from Stratopeda, usually equated with Daphnae and 
Tell Defenneh, the Greek and Carian mercenaries — either to have them 
more securely under control or from latent philhellenism ; and that later 
he began more openly to favour the Greeks. 1 Further, the date of the 
foundation of Naucratis needs further discussion : the view most widely 
held puts it back to the middle of the seventh century. 

Much of this theory can be traced back to Flinders Petrie, 2 who, as a 
busy excavator and Egyptologist, can be excused for an over-hasty reading 
of the account of Herodotus. Rumpf — alone, I believe — has criticised the 
orthodox views about Naucratis and Tell Defenneh; 3 but though he first 
published these criticisms in 1925, I do not think they have been noticed 
in any more recent study. 

The evidence for the relations of Amasis to the Greeks in Egvpt is 
slight. First we have the statements of Herodotus; secondly, the results of 
excavation and finds, chiefly at Naucratis and Tell Defenneh; thirdly, the 
Egyptian records— -only the stele of the death of Apries 4 and a demotic 
papyrus 5 seem to be relevant. Herodotus’s statements are ambiguous. 
So it seems best to begin with the archaeological evidence. 


1. The Archaeological Evidence. 

Naucratis . 6 Much excavation was done on the site, by Petrie in 1884-5, 
E. Gardner in 1885-6 and Hogarth in 1899 and 1903. No stratification was 


1 So Glotz, Hist. Grecque I, 204, — he makes 
Amasis pursue throughout a double policy: ‘ le 
meilleur temoignage de son philhellenisme persistant 
se trouve dans une ingenieuse application de mesures 
contraires en apparence a Fexpansion hellenique.* 
Hall, CAH iii, 29’, 303-4; Meyer, Gesch. d . Altertums 
IIP, 6.23-4 : How and Wells, Commentary on Herodotus . 
on h, 30. 2, 154. 3, 178-9, also attribute a double 
policy to Amasis. 

* Xaukratis I, 7-8: Tonis II, 47-9. 

3 Gnomon , 1925, 330; Chalkidische Vasen, 139: 

Jdl 1933, 60. 

4 Rec. Trau. xxii, 1. 

5 Rev. h 59 - 


6 The bibliography for Naucratis is considerable. 
Excavation Reports : 

\V. M. F. Petrie Xaukratis I (1886) : the conclusions 
are often hasty and the drawings unreliable. 

E. A. Gardner Xaukratis II 14888,'. 

D. G. Hogarth (1899) BSA Y, 26-97: 4903; 

JHS 1905, 105-36. 

General Studies : 

H. Prinz Funde aus Xauhatis . Klio Beiheft 7 4908) : 
much of it out of date. 

P. X. Ure, Origin of Tyranny. 103-24: archaeological 
sources often obsolete. 

E. M. Smith JSOR 1926. 1 19-207: a useful and 
uncritical collection of material. 
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possible. The finds of pottery were the most important and numerous. 
It is unlikely that the excavators’ sorting has made unrepresentative the 
selection which has since been scattered through the classical museums of 
the world. As Payne observed, there is nothing that should be earlier than 
the end of the seventh century, — say 615-10. The Attic black-figure 
sheixls in the British Museum, which has much the largest selection of the 
finds of any museum, and the Attic and Corinthian sherds in Oxford, have 
been studied by Beazley and Payne. 7 Very few are of the seventh century 
and those late. Laconian begins about 590. The chronology of East 
Greek pottery is admittedly vague ; but as far as I know, no East Greek 
sherd from Naucratis looks earlier than the end of the seventh century. 8 

Imports of Greek pottery begin in the last ten or fifteen years of the 
seventh century, and their mass becomes great immediately. Later there 
seems to be no sudden increase to correspond to the alleged reorganisation 
by Amasis : only the replacement of East Greek wares by Attic is perhaps 
less marked than in the West or in the Pontic colonies. 

The finds of * Xaucratite ' pottery at Naucratis are important. First, 
no other site has yielded a comparable amount. Secondly, dedicatory 
inscriptions, painted before firing, are very frequent. If, as seems probable, 

‘ Xaucratite ‘ was manufactured in Chios, 9 there must have been some close 


Special Studies : 

E. R. Price JH S’ 19-24, 180-222: on the East 
Gieek pottei\. — the text is laigely out of date. 

J. D. Beazley and H. G. Payne JHS 19*29. *253-72 : 
on the Attic B.F. in the British Museum, and the 
most important studv for the early chronology of 
Naucratis. 1 Cf. Pavne Xecrocorinthia 25). 

L. Gjerstad LAAA 1934, 67—84: an unsuccessful 
attempt to rero\ei a useful stratification see BSA 
xxxi v. 86, n. 2,. 

Fui t her Publication of Material : 

Cl A Oxford 'n [ Attic, Beazlev : Corinthian, Payne; 
East Greek. Price'.. 

Cl A Cambridge ii AW Lamb/. 

A. Fairbanks, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vasts 
in Boston. 

C l A Hague i and ii L. bcheurleer». 

E. Prins de Jong, Sc her ben aus Xaukratis (in 
Hague;. 

G. G. Edgar Catalogue du Cave , Greek Vases. 

R. M. Cook BSA xxxiv, 1-98 ;for the Fikellura 
potters': list on p. 97,. 

E. A. Lane BSA xxxiv, 99-189 'for the Laconian 
pottery: esp. p, 180). 

The Finds fiom Naur 1 aus were scattered without 
being propeils studied. Besides the four excavations 
a collection of sherds from the site was made by von 
Bissing, which also has been dispersed ; and another 
bv de Mot, who presented his to Brussels. By far the 
hugest mass of the Finds is in the British Museum. 
Next come Oxford, Cambridge and Boston. There 
are small assortments in The Hague, Cairo, Brussels, 
Hei del berg, Leipzig and Universitv College, London. 
And numerous collections have a lew' relics. 


7 For references see above. Three or, at the most, 
five Counthian fragments from Naucratis of the 
seventh century were known to Payne ( Xecrocorinthia , 
25). The attribution to Naucratis of a transitional 
sherd in Boston (Fairbanks pi. 37. 340 j is extremelv 
doubtful. Anyhow, a single earlier piece w'ould not 
affect the argument. 

s A representative selection published by Price, 
JHS 1924 and CVA Oxford ii. 

9 This view seems to have been accepted since 
Miss W. Lamb’s excavations in 1934 at the site of 
Apollo Phanaios in Chios isee JHS 1934, 196-8;: 
Payne was convinced. Briefly the arguments are 
as follows: (ii the continuation from Chiot Geo- 
metric of the technique of varnish paint on top of a 
white slip. 2) A possible ancestry for the * chalice * 
shape. 1 3; ihe distribution of * Naucratite ’ : 
Chios has more plausible connections with the 
Pontus. 14/ That Chios otherwise has no archaic 
style of vase-painting, while a foreign settlement like 
Naucratis is hardly to be expected to have a strong 
and purely Greek style. 15} That there is not time 
tor the reserving b Naucratite J style to develop in 
Naucratis after 615-10. -:6j That the most pro- 

minent dedicators of * Naucratite 7 pottery at 
Naucratis are Ghiots. 

Dedicatory inscriptions painted before Firing 
occur also in Chios and Aegina, The connection 
between Naucratis and Chios holds, therefor^, even 
if * Naucratite 5 pottery was manufactured in 
Nauciatis and exported to Chios. 

The unifoimity of clay, slip, technique, style and 
alphabet makes it most unlikely that b .Naucratite ’ 
w'as made m both Naucratis and Chios. 
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connection between Naucratis and Chios. Herodotus does not suggest 
this. 10 

Tell Defentieh . n Tell Defenneh, a site in the east of the Delta, was 
partially excavated by Petrie in 1886. Again the Greek finds of use for 
dating are pottery. The quantity is small, if, as one must believe, the 
British Museum 12 has nearly everything that was removed from the site. 
These finds have only a limited value, since the excavations were incom- 
plete and the bulk of the pottery came from two rooms. 13 The site appears 
to be that of a fort. 

The Greek pottery belongs to four main categories : Attic black-figure, 
Fikellura, Clazomenian, and the Situlae. The Attic belongs to the middle 
and third quarter of the sixth century. The Fikellura probably covers the 
vears 560-30. 11 Clazomenian has not yet been accurately dated, but the 
finds are roughly contemporary with the Fikellura: one fragment 10 at 
least is not before 540. The date of the Situlae is uncertain, but apparently 
may fall in the Persian period. 16 Except for an odd stray or two 17 the 
earliest date given by the pottery is 570-60, the latest not before 535—30 
and possibly the end of the century. The common belief is clearly wrong, 
that Amasis recalled his Greek mercenaries from the eastern frontier about 

565* 

The comparison of the contemporary pottery from Naucratis and Tell 
Defenneh is interesting. At Tell Defenneh the proportion of East Greek 
wares is higher, and there is no Laconian — a point which must not be 
stressed because of the relatively small quantity of the finds from Tell 
Defenneh. But whereas fragments of at least fifteen to twenty Situlae were 
found at Tell Defenneh, not a single fragment of that class is recorded 
among the numerous finds from Naucratis. This can hardly be accidental. 
The place of origin of the Situlae is still in doubt, 18 unnecessarily. I think. 
If the Situlae were manufactured in an East Greek city, specimens should 
have been found locally. Actually two have turned up — at Ialysos in 
Rhodes, and Rhodes is the one East Greek district for which we have 
evidence enough to think that the Situlae were not manufactured there. 
And why, if the Situlae were made in an East Greek city, should they have 
been exported to Tell Defenneh and not to Naucratis ? On the other hand, 


10 Nor among the sanctuaries does he mention 
that of Aphrodite, judging from finds one of the two 
most important in the early years of Naucratis. (Jhiots 
are, I think, the most frequent dedicators to her. 

11 Excavation Report : \V. M. F. Petrie Tanis II 

(1888); inadeqate, especially the drawings. Im- 
portant criticism by A. Rumpf. Gnomon , 1925, 330 
and Jdl 1933, 60. 

12 Inventoried undei the serial 88. 2-8. borne at 
least of the sherds inventoried under 1924. 12-1 
are also from Tell Defenneh isee BSA xxxiv, 
86-87). 

13 Tanis II, 58. 

14 See BSA xxxiv, 87 : list given on p. 97. 

15 B.M. B 1 15 i Tanis II, pi. 29. 3;. Rumpf dates 
it to the last third of the sixth century Gnomon 1925, 
330 B 


16 Two Situlae have been found outside Tell 
Defenneh: Rhodes 10641 'Ll.Rh. hi, grave clxxxiii, 
figs. 186-9; fig. 188 execrable: CIA Rhode j i, 
pi. 423. 4-5) and Rhodes 10773 < Cl.Rh . in, grave 
cxciv, fig. 198) — both found with Attic B.F. of about 
500—490 : I thank Professor Beazley for this in- 
formation. See Rump! Jdl 1933, 61. On the other 
hand, the context of the Situlae at Tell Defenneh 
would suggest their dating to the third quarter of the 
sixth century. 

17 Middle ’Rhodian ' — Tams II, pi. 24. 6: late 
’ Rhodian *'■ — Boston 28. 86. 1 14. Further excavation 
might well prove a seventh-century origin for the 
Greek settlement. 

18 E.g. Price, East Greek Pottery 9. Rumpf Jdl 1933, 
6:, does not commit himself. Petrie thought the 
Situlae oflocal manufacture ■ Tanis II, 62,-. 
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the situla is apparently derived from an Egyptian shape. And the Situlae 
show no stylistic unity, but borrow from various sources : compare similar 
phenomena in Etruria, and perhaps Aeolis and Cyprus. There are a 
few other probable examples of fringe Greek art from Egypt. 19 Whether, 
as seems to me reasonably certain, the Situlae were made at or near Tell 
Defenneh, or were imported from some East Greek city, there are two 
important consequences to be considered. First, that at some time Tell 
Defenneh was not entirely dependent on Naucratis and perhaps not even 
closely related. Secondly, that Tell Defenneh was sufficiently important 
to have a pottery fabric of its own ; or, if not, was yet in direct communi- 
cation with the Aegean. Herodotus does indeed note that there were at 
Stratopeda, which anyhow cannot have been far away, oAko! tcov vecov 
(ii. 154). 

Greek Archaic Pottery from other Egyptian Sites. 

A few Greek sherds of the late seventh and of the sixth centuries have 
been found at sites in Egypt other than Naucratis and Tell Defenneh. A 
tentative list is given in the Appendix. The distribution is wide — in the 
Delta, round Memphis and in the Thebaid. Petrie’s claims for Memphis 20 
are interesting : it is a pity more exact information has not been published. 
Most of these sherds are East Greek imports : a few are perhaps the work of 
Greeks resident in Egypt, painting in an East Greek tradition. The dates 
of these strays should be observed : the majority belong to the reign of 
Amasis, but the evidence may, of course, be unrepresentative. 21 

Conclusions from the Archaeological Evidence. 

1. Naucratis was probably founded about 615—10, and was without 
doubt a very important Greek settlement- — an East Greek settlement : wit- 
ness the proportion of East Greek pottery, the nationalities of the dedicators 
and the literary tradition. 2. But Naucratis was not the only settlement of 
Greeks during the reign of Amasis. In the East of the Delta, Tell Defenneh, 
and perhaps other Greek outposts, 22 had a more or less independent life, 
which Rumpf suggests may have continued into Persian times. 23 The 
pottery suggests even closer East Greek connections for this area than for 
Naucratis. 3. The contact between Greeks and Egyptians was probably 
greater than is usually recognised : there was some infiltration beyond 
Naucratis and Tell Defenneh of Greek settlers or sentiments. And in- 
fluence of Greek sculpture on Egyptian is considered possible. 24 The Egypt 
of Amasis was not entirely closed to the Greeks; indeed, it seems to have 
been more open than before. These views conflict with the conventional 


See below, p. 2 37. Appendix II. 
s0 See Memphis I. 3. 

* il 1 here are no certauV Hellenic finds from Egypt, 
from Xauciatis, Tell Defenneh or elsewhere, which 
are to be dated back beyond 615. If, as the literary 
evidence suggests, it was Psammetichus I whose need 
for mercenaries opened Egypt to the archaic Greeks, 
commercial relations do nut seem to ha\e been 


firmly established till the very end of his reign. But 
the archaeological evidence is inadequate. 

22 See below', p. 234. 

23 Jdl 1933. 60. 

24 A. \V. Lawrence, History of Herodotus of Hali- 
carnassus II, 182, n. 1 : * the “ archaic smile " of 

sixth-century Greek sculpture, was probably intro- 
duced into Egyptian portraiture under Amasis.’ 
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interpretation of Herodotus, but archaeological evidence is better than the 
records of a traveller of a century later. Nor is that interpretation of 
Herodotus necessarily correct. 

2. The Literary Evidence. 

Herodotus is our chief authority for the archaic Greeks in Egypt. The 
points that call for criticism are the policy of Amasis, the c gift ? of Naucratis, 
the c concentration ? in Naucratis and the identity of Tell Defenneh. The 
statements of Herodotus are vague, even if they are reliable; and the 
archaeological evidence must be used to interpret them. 

The important passages of Herodotus are the following. 

1 . OiAeAAtjv Ss ysvopsvos 6 w Apocors aAAa t£ es TAAfjvcov psTs^sTEpous aueSg^aTO 
Kai Sf) Kai toIcti cmTKVEupsvoioT es Aiyuirrov eScoke NocuKpomv ttoAiv svoiKfjaat, Tolai 
8s pf] pouAo|i£yoicn auTcov evoikssiv ocutou Se vauTiAAopsvoicn eScoke yobpous 
sviSpuaaaOai ( 3 copous Kai Tspsvsa Osoiai. (ii. 178.) 

2 . ? Hv 6s to TiaAaiov pcuvr] NauKpans EpTropiov Kai aAAo ou8sv AiyuTnrou. si Se 
tis es tcov ti aAAo crropaToov tou NsiAou ccttikoito, XPH V opoaai pf] psv SKOvTa sAOsTv, 
cnropocrauTa 8s Trj vrji ai/rf] ttAssiv es to KavcopiKov* f) si pf] ys old ts sir] irpos 
dvspous avTious ttAeeiv, Ta cpopTia sSee Trspiaysiv ev (idpicn. mpi to AeAto, psypi 
ottikoito es NauKpaTiv. (ii. 179.) 

3. Toior 8s 3, Icoai Kai toiot Kapai toiot auyKaTspyaaapsvoiai outcd 6 TappfjTiyos 
SiScoor ycopous evoiKrjorxi avTious dAAfjAoov, tou NsiAou to psaov syovTos, Tolar 
ouvopccra steOt] ^TparoTiESa .... siai Se oOtoi oi ycopoi Trpos OaAaaarjS oAiyov 
svspGs Bouj 3 dcntos ttoAios etti tco TTriAoucncp KaAsopsvco aTopam tou NsiAou. toutous 
psv Sr] ypovco ucrrspov ( 3 aarA£US "Apaais E^avaorfjcras evOsutsv kotoikios is Mspcptv, 
9uAaKT]v ecoutou Troisupsvos Trpos Aiyumicov . . . . i£ cbv 8s e£avEcrrr)a-av ycopcov iv 
TouTotat 8f] 01 ts oAkoI tcov vecov Kai Ta ipsima toov oiktipcctcov to psypi epsu 
rjaav. (ii. 154.) 

4. ’Eiri '+'appr|Tixou ( 3 aaiAgos 9uAaKai KOTECTraaav iv te ’EAscpavTivi^ ttoAi Trpos 
AiOiorrcov Kai iv Ac«pvi]CTi tt]Ot TTriAouaii^ai aAAr| Trpos J Apa( 3 icov te Kai 2upicov Kai iv 
MapsT] Trpos Ai( 3 ur]S oAAr). eti 5 e irr’ ipsu Kai TTEpaEcov koto Taura ai 9uAaKai 
sycuai cos Kai irri YapprjTiyou tjaav Kai yap iv ’EA£9avTivi3 Flipaai 9poupiouai Kai 
iv Aa9vi]CTi. (ii. 30.) 

The origin of the accepted theory is simple. Seven data are selected : 
Naucratis was founded in the seventh century ; Amasis became king at the 
head of a nationalist reaction ; Amasis ‘ gave ’ Naucratis to the Greeks ; 
Greek trade in Egypt was at some time confined to Naucratis ; Psammetichus 
settled Greek veterans at Stratopeda and Amasis removed them ; Daphnae 
also is a post on the eastern frontier; Tell Defenneh shows evidence of 
Greek military occupation. The conclusions are most economical. Amasis 
on his accession concentrated the Greeks in Naucratis (to -rraAaiov has to 
be ignored), reorganised it and removed the mercenaries from Stratopeda — 
all at the same time. The concentration was to please the Egyptians, the 
reorganisation to please the Greeks, the removal of the mercenaries to 

JHS — VOL. LVII. R 
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please Egyptians, Greeks and himself. To round this off, Stratopeda, 
Daphnae and Tell Defenneh become a single site — three in one and one in 
three. 

(i) The Philhellenic Policy of Amasis. 

The general belief that Amasis became king at the head of an anti- 
Greek movement is supported by the stele of the death of Apries, 25 which 
states that in the third year of the co-regency of Amasis, Apries raised the 
Greeks in an attempt to recover effectual sovereignty. The account of 
Herodotus is garbled and makes no definite statement of the nationalist 
attitude of Amasis, 26 but his text will admit of this construction. The 
conclusion that Amasis's early policy would have been anti-Greek is there- 
fore reasonable ; and the spectacular philhellenism recorded by Herodotus 
fits best to a later period of the reign, as indeed the datable examples 
suggest. 

The contribution to the rebuilding of the temple at Delphi (ii. 180) 
must be after 548. The alliance with Polycrates (iii. 39) falls in the thirties. 
The dedication at Samos seems to be later than the completion of the 
Rhoikos temple (ii. 182) — that is, after about 540. The capture by the 
Samians of the dedication intended for Sparta is mentioned by Herodotus as 
a preliminary to the Spartan expedition against Polycrates (iii. 47), and so 
should not be much earlier than 526. The dedication at Lindos (ii. 182) 
and the connections with Gyrene (ii. 181-182) offer no help to conjecture. 
It is, then, logical to expect nationalist measures early rather than late 
in the reign of Amasis, and philhellenic measures late rather than early. 
Since we have no explicit evidence for the time of the alleged innovations at 
Naucratis or of the evacuation of Stratopeda, the only indication of the dates 
of these measures is the attitude they imply towards the Greeks. The attitude 
is debatable; and so conjecture is free. 27 

(2) The ‘ Gift ' of Naucratis . 28 

There are two interpretations of the text of Herodotus, depending on 
the translation of the word sScoke. Either he thought, wrongly, that Amasis 
founded the Greek city of Naucratis, or else he meant that Amasis gave 
special privileges to an existing settlement. The arguments are as follows. 

(1) The simple interpretation of the text is that Amasis founded the 
Greek city. Even if e5coks NauKpcrriv ttoAiv svoiKfjcxca could be taken as 
referring to a reorganisation, a difficulty is presented by eScoke ywpous 
eviSpuaacjQai pcopous Kai tejjevecc OeoTot. Can eScoke be given two different 
meanings in two parallel clauses ? TToAiv is scarcely to be taken predicatively : 
according to Herodotus’s usage, it goes naturally with NauKpomv ; compare 
SiScocri x“P ou s evondjcrai in ii. 154. If Herodotus meant that Amasis only 
reorganised Naucratis, he certainly expressed his meaning ambiguously. 

(2) But Herodotus presumably visited Naucratis, and it would there- 


23 See above, p. 22 7, n. 4. 27 See above, p. 227, n. 1. 

26 Unless <piAeAAi]v yevouavos "ii. 1787 is to be taken 2b Hdt. ii. 178. 
a* a sign of sudden) conversion. 
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fore be surprising if he was ignorant about its foundation. 29 On the other 
hand, he says nothing about its earlier history, nor mentions any event 
connected with it before the accession of Amasis. About some of the teuevscc 
H erodotus is certainly wrong : although he ascribes the gift of the sites to 
Amasis, some at least of the sanctuaries mentioned later go back to the 
seventh century. Nor do the finds from the site suggest any considerable 
changes or increase in prosperity during the reign of Amasis. 

It is, I think, better to conclude that Herodotus made a mistake, and 
wrongly attributed to Amasis the work of one of his predecessors. Even so, 
if Herodotus did make a mistake, there may have been some reorganisation 
by Amasis that led to this mistake ; but for such a reorganisation there is no 
direct evidence. 

(3) ‘ The Concentration of the Greeks in Naucratis.’ 30 

It is usually assumed that Amasis on his accession, either to please 
nationalist sentiment or to secure the goodwill of the largest Greek settle- 
ment in Egypt, or with both purposes, concentrated the Greeks in Nau- 
cratis. dhAsAAriv Se ysvonEvos, says Herodotus, 6 ’'Ajiaais aAAa ts es 'EAAr|voov 
UETE^ETEpous coTsSE^aTO Kcd 6f) Kcci toTcti cnriKVEU|ji£voicTi es Aiyunrov eScoke NauKparnv 
ttoAiv EvoiKfjaai. After mentioning the sanctuaries of Naucratis, he writes : 
fjv Se to ttccAcciov pouvri NauKpoms Epuopiov Kai aAAo ouSev AiyuTrrov. 

First, Herodotus does not specifically connect these restrictions with 
Amasis’s ‘ gift ’ of Naucratis, nor even with Amasis ; and the vague to ttccAouov 
does not suggest that previously there had been any considerable period of 
unrestricted trade. Secondly, these restrictions should not be regarded as 
applying to Stratopeda and the mercenaries — si Se tis es tcov ti aAAo otom&tcov 
toO NeiAou onnKorro . . . tcc cpopHa eSee TTEpiayEiv. Thirdly, the motive is 
uncertain, though xenophobia is the most obvious. 

With reference to the second point, Tell Defenneh, presumably a 
military settlement, shows Greek occupation for at least most of the reign 
of Amasis : to the first, the pre-Persian finds of Greek pottery in Egypt 
outside Naucratis seem to belong mainly to his reign. If, however, Hero- 
dotus believed that Amasis founded the Greek settlement of Naucratis, 
he must then have attributed the concentration also to Amasis ; but on 
this also he might well have been wrong. 


(4) Stratopeda . 31 

Petrie in 1886 made partial excavations at Tell Defenneh, where he 
found what from his plan appears to be a fort, and in it weapons and Greek 
sherds. Collating two passages of Herodotus f ii. 30 and 154), he jumped 
to the equation Tell Defenneh = Daphnae — Stratopeda. 32 On the whole 


29 Naucratis was not a Greek colony, properly the MiXrjaiov thIxo? »xvii. 8oij could fit the archaeo- 

founded, so that there may have been few data logical conclusions about Naucratis. 

about its origins. Two centuries later Apollonius 30 Hdt. ii. 178-179. 

Rhodius wrote a NauKpon-ecos ktictis l Ath. vii. 283;: 31 Hdt. ii. 134. 

but how far he is likely to have used historical evidence 32 Tams 1 1 . 48. 

I do not know. Strabo's date for the foundation of 
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historians have assented, though some more scrupulous of the text of Hero- 
dotus make Stratopeda a suburb or an appendage of Daphnae . 33 Rumpf 
has objected on literary and archaeological grounds; 34 but his objections 
have been neglected. 

First, is Stratopeda Daphnae? The only argument for the identi- 
fication is that the topographical descriptions of Herodotus put them in 
roughly the same area . 35 On the other hand, Herodotus does not speci- 
fically equate Stratopeda and Daphnae, as one would expect him to do if 
they were one and the same. Stratopeda seems to be rather a colony of 
veterans than the frontier fort that Daphnae is described as being. Strato- 
peda was in ruins in the time of Herodotus, Daphnae still garrisoned. 
These arguments still allow the view that Stratopeda was a suburb of 
Daphnae. But there is one more point. Herodotus nowhere describes the 
position of Daphnae: perhaps it was too well known to need description. 
He does describe the position of Stratopeda, not in relation to Daphnae, but 
as Ttpos OaAaaaris oAlyov svgpQs Boundaries ttoAios ett'i tco TTr]Aoualcp KaAsousvco 
aropaTi tou NeIAou. Unless Stratopeda and Daphnae were to the Greeks (of 
the time of Herodotus) interchangeable names — and for this there is no 
evidence — the two sites should be some distance apart and Stratopeda 
should lie south of Daphnae : it would be reasonable to settle veterans in 
reserve behind an important frontier post. 

Next, is Stratopeda Tell Defenneh? For this the only argument is 
that they were in the same area. In itself this is inconclusive; and Petrie’s 
results do not fit too well with the description of Herodotus — x“P ou ? dvTious 
dAAtiAoov, tou NeIAou to pkrov exovtos. No sign of the second camp is given in 
Tanis II. 

Lastly, is Daphnae Tell Defenneh? Again the area seems to be the 
same. More important is the similarity of name . 36 And from the map it 
is very possible that Tell Defenneh is on the strategical route between Egypt 
and Asia . 37 

There are, then, no conclusive reasons for identifying Tell Defenneh 
with Stratopeda or Daphnae, though the identification with Daphnae is 
plausible. And Daphnae is not Stratopeda. If it is objected that three 
Greek or partially Greek sites are unlikely close together up the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, it must be remembered that this area has been little 
explored. 

It is usually assumed that when, early in his reign, Amasis concentrated 
the Greeks in Naucratis, he removed at the same time the Greek and Carian 
mercenaries from Stratopeda. Even if the initial assumption is granted, 
the date of this evacuation does not follow. Herodotus gives no precise 
date, nor does he connect it at all with Naucratis. Amasis, he says, recalled 
these foreign mercenaries cpuAaKf|v ecuutoO ttoieumevos Ttpos Aiyu-rrncov. If, 

33 E.g. Hall CAM iii. 292; and Lawrence {op. cit. the Peiuniac branch and on the strategical route to 
II. 30. n. 2 take Petrie whole. Glotz {op. cit. 203, Asia, since the frontier post is there (ii. 30) ; and 
n. 2231 puts Stratopeda just outside Daphnae. Scsostris is casually mentioned as returning by way 
How and Wells op. cit., on ii. 30, n, 21 partly outside. of Daphnae ii. 107-. 

31 Gnomon 1925, 330: jdl 1933, 60. Gf. R. M. 36 See Petrie Tanis 11,47: Rumpf Jdl 1933, 60. 
Cook BSA xxxiv. 87, n. 3. 37 .Ynd Petrie claims that the modern caravan route 

35 Position of Stratopeda (ii. 134). Daphnae is on passes Tell Defenneh ( Tanis II, 47). 
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then, the policy of Amasis was at first nationalist, the installation of a 
foreign bodyguard belongs more naturally to a later period of his reign. 
In 565 such an action would have been rash and dangerous, both for its 
effect on Egyptian sentiment and for the opportunity it might have offered 
to angry foreigners. Even more rash if he was at the same time introducing 
vigorous restrictions on Greek trade with Egypt. To call this a subtle 
compromise is perverse. Whether, then, Amasis did or did not introduce 
the restrictions on Greek commerce, from Herodotus, as well as from the 
finds at Tell Defenneh, it appears that they did not interfere with the 
mercenaries. So much for the literary evidence. 

Herodotus, then, is not a very useful guide to the position of the Greeks 
in Egypt before the Persian conquest. He wrote a history of Egypt, not 
a history of Greek contact with Egypt, and his allusions to Greeks are mainly 
casual. The Amasis of Herodotus is a half-legendary figure, and his reign 
the Golden Age of the Greeks in Egypt. The Amasis of the Egyptian 
records rose to power as the head of an anti-Greek movement : Herodotus, 
deliberately or from ignorance, does not record this. But even if Herodotus’s 
sketch of Amasis and his policy is correct, there is no excuse for an arbitrary 
selection of isolated statements to fit conventional theories. 


3. Conclusions. 

The following conclusions seem to be permitted by the available 
evidence. 

(1) The Greek settlement at Xaucratis was founded about 615-10. 38 
There is no evidence in Egypt of Greek trade before this time. Naucratis 
immediately became an important East Greek community, and the sanc- 
tuaries of Apollo and Aphrodite 39 were established then. 

(2) There were apparently Greek mercenaries on the eastern frontier 
from some time in the reign of Psammetichus I till about the time of the 
Persian conquest. Herodotus says that Psammetichus settled Greek veterans 
at Stratopeda, and that this settlement lasted till the reign of Amasis ; and 
Tell Defenneh shows Greek military occupation for most at least of Amasis's 
reign. 

(3) A concentration of Greek traders in Egypt at Naucratis is mentioned 
by Herodotus. First, the object of this concentration is unknown — possible 
motives are nationalist jealousy of the Greeks, better control of commerce 
and of foreigners, deference to the Greek community of Naucratis by 
granting a monopoly. Secondly, the date is uncertain : to naAaiov suggests 
that it was early, but one or more of the motives mentioned above would fit 


33 Cf. Payne Xecroconnthia, 25. To judge from 
the archaeological evidence the end of the seventh 
century seems to mark the beginning of the 
distant colonising period of the East Greek cities. 
Xaucratis seems to ha\e been founded about 615- 
10, Berezan, Istria and Apollonia Pontica about 
610-600. For Berezan there are some hundreds of 
sherds collected bv von Stern and given to Halle and 
Leipzig, and perhaps to Heidelberg. For Istria 


Mme. Lambrino’s final report will be illuminating: 
I base my conclusions on the sherds in the National 
Museum, Bucharest, some of which she has published 
in Dacia lii-iv, 362-77. For Apollonia Pontica there 
are numerous sherds in Sofia and Burgas, and some 
in the Lou\ re and in Bonn. 

39 Not mentioned by Herodotus. The most 
prominent dedicators are Chiots. 
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any period. Thirdly, the concentration did not affect mercenaries: and 
on the Pelusiac arm of the Nile Tell Defenneh seems to have had some 
commercial life of its own, certainly during the reign of Amasis. 

(4) The policy of Amasis is probably rightly interpreted as balanced 
between conciliation of the Egyptian nationalists and fear of Persia. Fear 
of Persia, eventually at least, dominated. Hence his alliances with Lydia 
and then with Polycrates, and perhaps with Cyrene ; and the philhellenism, 
even at home, which won him his place in Greek fable. The recall of the 
mercenaries from Stratopeda to be his bodyguard looks like a late stage in 
this policy. Archaeological finds suggest that intercourse between Greeks 
and Egyptians may have increased during his reign. 

(5) It is not known what Amasis did at Naucratis ; nor, if he did 
anything, when it was. 

(6) Amasis did not necessarily evacuate Stratopeda at the beginning 
of his reign. If the motive given by Herodotus is right, and anyhow if 
Amasis removed the mercenaries to Memphis to be his bodyguard, the 
evacuation is likely to have been later. 

(7) Stratopeda is not Tell Defenneh or Daphnae. Tell Defenneh may 
be Daphnae. Anyhow Tell Defenneh provides no absolute date for 
archaeology. 40 

(8) Herodotus on Amasis and the Greeks in Egypt is vague and not 
entirely reliable. 

The future lies with the archaeologists. A thorough exploration of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile and further excavations at Tell Defenneh might 
elucidate Stratopeda and Daphnae. A careful survey of the Delta, if it 
is possible, might decide whether there were other Greek settlements besides 
Naucratis and Tell Defenneh, and, if so, when they flourished. Perhaps 
more work could be done at Naucratis : 41 certainly more could be done on 
the finds from Naucratis. But Egypt is remote for Hellenic specialists, 
and Egyptologists not unnaturally neglect Greek intrusions in the late 
Saite period. 

It remains for me to express my gratitude for help and criticism to 
Mrs. K. M. T. Atkinson, Mr. J. A. Davison, Miss M. S. Shaw and Professor 
T. B. L. Webster. 

Manchester University. R. M. Cook. 


APPENDIX. 

I. Pre-Persian Gieek Pottery f tom sites in Egypt other than Xauaatis and Tell Defenneh . 4,2 
Sais. Late 'Rhodian' : 1. Cairo 26138. Fragment of dinos. Edgar, pi. 2. Early 

first quarter of sixth century. 

Benha. Clazomenian : 2. Berlin Inv. 4530. Amphora. AD ii. pi. 54 : Pfuhl, Aluf III, 
pi. 33, 144. Middle of sixth century. 

Zagazig '?). Clazomenian : 3. Oxford 1921. 1204. Plastic head from vase. CVA 
Oxford, ii, pi. 401. 22. Bought at Zagazig. Middle of sixth century. 


40 As Rumpf sa\s. 'die Funde aus Defenneh don of ' Rhodian ’ as in BSA xxxiv, 2, n. i. 

datieren nicht, sie sind zu datieren ’ (Jdl 1933, 60I. Apparently no Greek potters' has been discovered 

41 See Hogarth. BSA v. 46. in Egypt between Mycenean and the fabrics of the 

44 Numbers of pieces in Cairo are those of Edgar, end of the seventh century. 

Catalogue du Stusee du Cam : Greek Vases. Classifica- 
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Memphis . 43 Early Corinthian : 4. British Museum. Aryballos. Payne, Xecrocorinthia 187, 
as no. 585. Last quarter of seventh century. 

Fikellura : 5. University College, London. Fragment of amphora. BSA xxxiv, 33, 
P. 23 c. Second half of sixth century. 

Clazomenian ; 6. Oxford G. 129. 4. Fragment of amphora, decorated with scale-pattern. 
CVA Oxford ii, pi. 401. 14. 44 Middle of sixth century. 

Abusir. Late ' Naucratite 5 ; 7. Bonn 2002. 14. Fragment of oinochoe (?), decorated 
with lions. First quarter of sixth century. 45 

Fikellura : 8. Bonn 2002. 18. Fragments of oinochoe. BSA xxxiv, 43, T 8. Middle 
of sixth century. 

Clazomenian : 9. Bonn 2002. 3-4. Fragments of amphora, decorated with scale-pattern. 
Middle of sixth century. 

Saqqarah . Egyptian Greek : 10. Cairo 26135. Amphora. Edgar, pi. 1 : Prinz, 

Funde aus Xaukratis, pi. 3. In the 4 Rhodian 5 tradition. First half of sixth century. 

11. Cairo 32377. 4 Amphora. 5 Edgar, pis. 5 and 6. Middle of sixth century (?). 

Luxor. Early Corinthian : 12. Aryballos. Payne, Xecrocorinthia , 187, no. 599B. 

Last quarter of seventh century. 

Fikellura : 13. Berlin University D. 764. Fragments of amphora. BSA xxxiv, 13, G 9. 
Third quarter of sixth century. 

Clazomenian : 14. Berlin University D. 764. Fragments of amphora. Middle of sixth 

century. 

15. Hildesheim 1539. Amphora. Middle of sixth century. 

Karnak. Clazomenian : 16. Berlin Inv. 5844. Amphora. Said to be from Karnak. 
Third quarter of sixth century. 

17. Oxford 1924. 64. Fragments of amphora. CVA Oxford , ii, pi. 401. 24. Middle to 
third quarter of sixth century. 

Edfu. Middle i Rhodian 5 : 18. Oxford 1892. 1103. Fragment of Middle 4 Rhodian 5 
stemmed dish. CVA Oxford , ii, pi. 395. 17. Very end of seventh century. 

In addition, a considerable number of Greek pots and sherds have been bought on the 
market at Cairo and Alexandria. This is in itself no proof that such pieces were found in 
Egypt ; but the poor quality of many of them is against importation by art dealers. The 
vast majority are of the reign of Amasis or the early Persian period : if these pieces had 
been picked up at Naucratis, the late seventh and early sixth centuries should have been 
well represented It is therefoie likely that some at least are from other sites in Egypt. 

II. Egyptian -Greek Pottery. 

Besides the Situlae 46 some of the Greek pottery found in Egypt was possibly made by 
Greeks resident in Egypt. A tentative list follows. These pieces show little or no influence 
of Egyptian art, but rather are provincial Greek. 

1. Cairo 26135. (No. 10 above). This amphora is in the general * Rhodian 5 tradition, 
but fits into no close group. From Saqqarah. First half of sixth century. 

2. Cairo 32377. (No. 11 above). A freak in shape and style. From Saqqarah. 
Middle of sixth century (?). 

3. Bonn 1524. Bauch-amphora. Said to be from the Delta. Pfuhl, Mu£ III. pi. 39, 
167. Greifenhagen, Jdl 1936, 396-7, figs. 48-51. Middle of sixth century (?). This 
piece has been considered by some to be Pontic and the provenance doubted. 

4. British Museum 88. 2—8. 57. Amphora. The shape perhaps derived from Clazo- 
menian : the cable-pattern from Fikellura. The style and clay do not belong to any 
known Greek ware. From Tell Defenneh. Fanis II, pi. 32. 4: BSA xxxiv, 79, n. 1. 
Second half of sixth century. 


43 Petrie, Memphis I, 3, mentions more Greek 45 I thank Dr. Kukahn for knowledge of this 

pottery from that area. fragment. 

44 Price, CVA Oxford , ii, 88, mentions two similar 46 See above, p. 229. 
fragments from Memphis. 



ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN SICILY AND 
MAGNA GRAECL\ 

This year again funds and labour have been scarce, and little work 
has been done by the archaeological departments for South Italy, except 
in Campania. Alost of the finds have been made accidentally during 
operations of the Bonifica or of road-making. 

Sicily. 

In the basin of the river Gela, where the Bonifica was levelling the 
gorge of Alt. Dessueri for a dam, workmen reported the discovery of a 
Sicel site. The cemetery had already been found and illustrated by 
P. Orsi (J\'dS 1903, Mon Ant 21). The Department has preserved, among 
other finds (jXdS 1937, 368), a jug with vase-spout containing a filter, the 
tall foot of a one-handled cup, some fragments of decorated bowls, and, 
among the bronze material, two axe-heads, a knife-blade, and a spear- 
head. These recall similar material found by Orsi in the cemeteries of 
Mt. Dessueri, Mt. Finocchito and Pantalica, and date the site to the second 
Sicel period. 

In April 1937 the Sicilian Dept., financed by the Commune ofAgrigento, 
practically completed its prehistoric excavations of the hill of Serraferlicchio 
above the old railway station, which were successfully started by Orsi and 
continued later by P. Marconi. It is one of the oldest sites of West Sicily; 
Orsi had acutely divined the importance of the region, and by 1928 the 
museum at Syracuse had been enriched by a large collection of painted 
pottery, of novel shape, with bold and complex geometric patterns. Dr. 
P. Arias in a short campaign in 1937, established the following points: — 

(a) The hill was pierced by a 60-metre tunnel and inhabited by 
cave-dwellers. 

( b ) Their painted pottery falls into several classes, ranging from the 
first Sicel period (full Chalcolithic) to a final phase of the Neolithic age 
(assuming with Orsi that Megara Hyblaea and Stentinello are Neolithic 
and not, as others believe, Neolithic in type but not in date). 

(c) Together with the painted ware is found pottery of Bucchero 
type : big bowls made of a refined clav and shaped like a truncated cone. 
This is closely allied with Chalcolithic finds at several places on the Aegean 
and in Southern Italy. 

This brief but important exploration has brought back memories of 
Orsi, and has thrown further light on some of his researches. Its results, 
which will presently be published in Mon Ant, open an entirely new chapter 
of great scientific interest in the pre-history of Western Sicily. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN SOUTH ITALY 

To cap my remarks ( JHS Ivi, 221) on the prehistoric finds of Dr. 
Bovio Marconi near Palermo, I will mention the excavations at Boccadi- 
falco, where some material had been brought to light in the course of 
hydraulic work. It is a village of huts ; no metal was found, but by the 
hut-forms and the pottery it may be dated well within the Bronze Age. 
The huts are oval and rather big ; one had two deeper chambers used for 
stores, to judge by the fragments of large massive jars found in them. 
Pavements and walls were covered with clay and there were probably — 



Fig. 1. — Mt. Castellaccio. 


though not certainly — small outer walls of stone. The potterv was abund- 
ant, unpainted and undecorated, and of three predominant types : — 

(1) Dippers, large and shallow with tall handles which were often 
pointed and horned at the top. The type shews some peculiarities, 
but is similar to that of Thapsos and other centres of the second Sicel 
period ; 

(2) Large oval jars of red clay, well baked and sometimes polished : 

(3) Middle-sized oval vases with grip handles. 

Two campaigns — too short to be conclusive — were also carried out by 
the same lady inspector of the Palermo museum at Mt. Castellaccio near 
Termini Imerese (fig. 1) (XdS 1937, 462), where, in 1896, Luigi Mauceri 
had discovered megalithic walls. Two caves were explored and the 
walls were cleared. The first (Del Drago), which ends in a large water- 
logged pit, contained at successive levels stone weapons, fragments of 
Sicel pottery, bits of bronze, and Greek spindle-whorls. In the second 
cave, which is smaller but more interesting, were found sherds of the 
fourth Sicel period and also Greek wares. 

The clearing of the megalithic remains revealed three great walls, 
enclosing on three sides a gorge approached by a ramp. In one of these 
walls to the west is a deep, low, postern door. The whole looks impregnable 
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and primitive; the walls are about 5 m. thick, constructed of big, irregular 
blocks piled up without mortar, though with some slight attempt at 
regularity on the outer face. The postern projected half its height above 
the wall, which was partly buried and partly demolished, and was taken 
for a dolmen before it was dug out. Fragments of a wall were found 
barring all the clefts that lead to the top of the hill. It is a natural fortress 
completed by the work of man, and conceived on a grand scale which 
contrasts with the rudeness of the technique. Whorls and sherds, found 
in the caves and all over the mountain, bear witness both to Sicel and to 
Greek occupation; and it may be supposed that the Sicels, who were 
perched there from the earliest Bronze Age, fortified themselves against 
the arrival of the Greeks. At any rate, their life shows Hellenic influence 
from the sixth to the fourth centuries. They may have moved down to 
the lower hills, where the finds are all Greek. 

Calabria. 

From Calabria come two small clay altars found some years ago at 
Medina (illustrated in Italia Antichissima Fasc. XI) with notable reliefs. 
One (29 '<40 - 21 cm.) represents the meeting of Paris with Helen, 
who sits on a throne holding a sceptre ; behind Paris a slave brings gifts 
for Helen, and behind him stands an armed man, conjectured by the 
editor, Prof. Putorti, to be Aeneas. The other altar (33 x 36 >: 21 cm.) 
depicts the departure of Neoptolemus (nude, full-face) while old Lycomedes 
sits with Deidameia trying to retain him. Both pieces represent fifth- 
century reliefs, and were found near tombs with other fragments of the 
same class ; this new evidence confirms the view that already in the fifth 
century small altars with scenes from mythology were used as funeral gear. 

Lucania. 

At Banzi, an East Lucanian town, where Greek and Apulian pottery 
has often been found, four tombs of tufa slabs came to light during drainage 
operations. The richest of these contained about 123 objects set round 
the dead man : clay and bronze vases, weapons, ornaments of gold, silver 
and amber, dated about the beginning of the fourth century b.c. There 
is an interesting archaistic vizor of a helmet (fig. 2), probably worn by the 
dead man as a funeral mask; a red-figured crater with funeral scenes; 
a lekythos with a woman seated facing right, in white chiton and red 
himation, on a white ground. Most of the other pottery is black-varnished, 
of various shapes. 

Other tombs were recently discovered at Irsina, with undistinguished 
finds and moderate quantities of local pottery. At Metaponto, during 
the canal works of the Bonifica begun in 1935, there appeared walls of 
opus incertum, sometimes founded on courses of masonry, and clay piping 
probably belonging to the Hellenistic period of the city. Among the 
finds were a statuette in Pentelic marble (fig. 3) measuring 57 cm. with 
base [ydS 1936, 440 - It is an Aphrodite with a short-sleeved tunic and 
a large himation, which she holds over her head with her right hand ; 
in her left she carries a small Eros, which has lost its arms and legs. The 
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work belongs to the late third or early second century b.c. There were 
found fragments of terracotta of the fifth to fourth centuries : a small 
altar with reliefs, a griffin and a stag chased by greyhounds, bits of red- 
figured Italiote pottery, and later sherds. 

Very good work has been recently done in Metapontum by Superint. 
Prof. E. Mancini : the clearing of the remains of the temple of Apollo. 

Apulia. 

Dr. R. Bartoccini has recently published (NdS 1936, 107) an account 
of 184 chance finds during August 1933- August 1934 from public works 
in the modern quarter of Taranto, which is built chiefly on the site of the 
ancient cemeteries. The graves are of three types. The earliest is merely 
a hole cut in the rock or earth, the second a sarcophagus, the third a 
chamber in the rock, often with its walls frescoed. All three are 
covered with limestone blocks and all continued in use contemporaneously. 
The bodies were variously orientated. No. 167, of the chamber type, is 
imposingly constructed, with a Doric column supporting its lid. It was 
used for over three centuries. 

In tombs Nos. 13, 43, 91, 103, 104, 106, the Protocorinthian and 
Corinthian pottery is worth mentioning. There are also Ionic kvlikes 
and archaic Attic pots. Black-figured vases were found in Nos. 57 and 
58 (fig. 4). The most remarkable of the red-figured vases are two pelikai 
by the Pisticci Painter and a large krater, from No. 167. One of the former 
represents a bearded warrior with archaic helmet and round shield, a girl 
in tunic and himation handing him a bowl, and behind him a bearded figure 
with a crown. The other illustrates Peleus pursuing Thetis. On the back 
of both vases is the common scene of ephebi standing face to face. The 
crater depicts a scene of the departing warrior (fig. 5), and on the other side 
Kephalos being carried off by Eos (fig. 5 bis). Besides many vases, a large 
number of terracottas were found in various places, mostly in a pit (No. 74) 
which was probably the favissa of some sanctuary, and which held fragments 
of statuettes ranging from the fifth to the third century b.c. One of the 
typical products of Tarentine industry is a two-handled cup (from No. 19) 
with figures of Eros in applied relief and traces of silver-white colouring— 
a terracotta imitation of embossed silver cups. The gilt stuccoes which 
were stuck on to the wooden coffins of the dead, mostly represent animals 
fighting or facing each other and flowers. 

The ruins were also found of a small shrine of the sixth century b.c. 
In my last report I mentioned the two winged figures of the acroteria 
; JHS l.c. } . 

At Gravina in Apulia, during road-making works, a few graves were 
found, with pottery, which, like most of the plentiful material from the 
neighbourhood of Gravina, has been collected in the Museo L. Pomarici- 
Santomasi. 

Campania. 

The excavations of the Lucanian Heraeum at the mouth of the Sele 
directed by Dott. P. Zancani-Montuoro and myself were even more 
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fortunate this year than in the preceding campaign, and have yielded 
discoveries of fundamental importance for the history of art in the early 
and late archaic period. In my last report I announced the discovery 
of a n ewfavissa to the south-west of the great temple. Here over a thousand 
terracottas were carefully deposited in five ‘ loculi ’ made of slabs designed 
to contain and protect them (fig. 6). The objects belong to a period 
extending from the end of the sixth century to the end of the third, and were 
buried about 200 b . c ., by the evidence of a silver Republican coin which 
was presumably dropped during the deposit. The votive offerings are 
various : small ritual vessels and statuettes of different sizes, chiefly of the 
goddess on her throne (fig. 7). Some are extremely simple and primitive, 
some of the finest make. The goddess is generally dressed in a Doric peplos 
with the polos on her head, and her commonest attributes are the phiale 
and the basket of pomegranates. Sometimes she has instead a lotus flower 
and a necklace or wreath ; sometimes the throne has lion’s feet and two 
sphinxes on the back. We found over 200 specimens of a type (fig. 8 ) 
which has hitherto been interpreted as Demeter, from the examples found 
at Paestum near the so-called Demeter temple, and now in the museum 
of Naples. Two notable types of Kourotrophos occur, of which one was 
known from an example in Berlin which came from the region of Paestum. 
There are busts of different sorts and sizes : some severe (one of these 
recalls some famous heads from Agrigento), others of later date and of 
local style. These last included many representations of the ‘ Flower- 
Goddess,’ and a complete specimen of the type known from a fragment 
published by Gerhard (Ant. Bildvc. pi. xviii). Lastly we have numerous 
statuettes of the votaries themselves ; Hellenistic figures of standing women 
in ample himatia, some of them over a metre high. Scattered round the 
‘ loculi ’ were more broken terracottas, mostly archaic stuff. 

But the most important discoveries awaited us at the opposite end of 
the excavated area. I have already mentioned ( JHS lvi, 231) the two 
buildings about 45 m. north-east of the small prostyle temple. We had 
noticed that their foundations were of sandstone blocks evidently used 
second-hand : we therefore dug trenches in order to examine their under- 
face without displacing them, and were lucky enough to discover in the 
southern wall of the Stoa, on either side of the columns, six metopes with 
the corresponding triglyphs. Their height is 0-79 m., and their length, with 
the triglyph that is carved in the same slab, 1-38 to 1-42 m. The subjects 
are: (1) Apollo and Heracles fighting for the delphic tripod. (2) Two 
women, full-face, tearing their hair in despair, one holding out a baby: 
probably Hecuba and Andromache with Astyanax mourning for Hector’s 
death. (3) Two women fighting for a double axe: probably Electra 
or Laodameia preventing Clytemnestra from running against Orestes 
while he murders Aigisthos. (4) A man riding a big tortoise. (5) One 
man running a sword through another who is clinging to the column of 
a temple : probably the murder of Neoptolemos at Delphi. (6) Herakles 
carrying the Kerkopes. The surface of all the reliefs is weathered more or 
less, but, except for small breakages, complete. Nos. 4 and 5 are burnt, 
but as there was no trace of fire in this building, the damage must have 
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been done to the temple in which they were originally set, and that we 
believe to be the small prostyle one. In nos. 2 and 3 the background was 
cut deeply away from a flat surface (the same technique of relief as that of 



Fig. 8. — The Hlraion : Grolp of Tlrracoiias. 

the first metope we found, JHS p. 230) ; the other four are in round relief, 
but the whole set belongs to the same age and style ; a typical style, to be 
dated before 550 b.c. 



Fig. 9. — -The Heraion : Bothros. 


While examining the foundations of the neighbouring building, we 
recovered two more sculptured metopes (83 \ 69 cm.) built into either 
side of the west entrance. These are masterpieces of the late archaic 
style under Ionic influence (about 500 b.c.). Each represents a couple 
of dancing-girls in Ionic costume, facing right. They certainly belong to 
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the Doric frieze of the great temple. The first is slightly rubbed on the 
surface; the second is perfectly preserved; only one foot is missing and 
the fingers of both left hands are broken. In the same building was another 
metope with two women facing left. The relief unfortunately had been 
cut off in ancient times, and the upper part of the slab is missing. Other 
slabs from this foundation belong to a moulding carved in sandstone with 
rosettes and egg and tongue of early type. In the trenches near and beneath 
the foundations we gathered many fragments of bronze and pottery. 

In the space in front of these two buildings we dug out a great 
bothros (2 X 1 in.) lined with limestone slabs to a depth of 4-30 m. Two 
opposite walls had been forced in by the movement of the soil (fig. 9). In 
this, as in the other bothros, all the votive-offerings were found intact : 
remains of sacrificial victims, burnt wood, and much fourth- and third- 
century pottery, including a large fourth-century vase with reliefs and 
traces of silver-white colour. 

To north-east of the small archaic temple we uncovered the founda- 
tions of a rectangular construction (6-95 x 2-15 m.), made of shattered 
blocks of limestone and sandstone badly built together, that must have been 
the plinth of a large ex-voto or of a late altar. We picked out two more 
pieces of reliefs from its walls. A little way on, we discovered another 
metope with the figure of a fully armed hoplite facing left and shaking his 
spear. The metope seems to have been cut in one piece with a triglyph 
which has disappeared. It is smaller (79 62 cm.) than any of those 

found hitherto, which suggests that there was another late fifth-century 
temple on the site. We shall try to find this in our next campaign. 

Prof. Maiuri, Director of Antiquities for Campania, has made an 
important excavation round the early hexastyle temple at Paestum (so- 
called temple of Ceres). He has uncovered the stereobate, which goes 
down 4-60 m. below the line of the euthynteria, and is built of re-used 
stones. Round the temple appear the foundations of small archaic 
shrines, which held the numerous and interesting terracotta finds, and 
perhaps also some of those already housed in the Paestum Museum. 
There are terracotta offerings dating from the sixth century to Hellenistic 
times, and some fine Corinthian sherds. In a small cache Prof. Maiuri 
came across a little hoard of 210 silver coins in perfect preservation, includ- 
ing some superb specimens. They belong to various cities of Magna 
Graecia, chiefly Tarentum, Thurii, Elea, Metapontum, and Croton. 
There are also some coins with incuse reverses from the last two cities, and 
a few coins from Posidonia, Caulonia, Terina and Sybaris. 

A few weeks ago an Oscan tomb with wall paintings dating from the 
third century b.c. was discovered in Nola : on one of the side walls is 
painted a draped figure, on all the others only decorative wreaths. 

Palazzo Taverna, Rome . 


Umberto Zanotti-Bianco. 
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Note on JHS 1937, p. 1.— Dr. Buckler’s 
text (from Sterrett's and my copies of 1883,! 
of a Benefaction made to the village Orkistos 
in 237 a.d. is a real gain. In regard to two small 
points I record a different opinion 1, as arranged 
with him last year 1 * ). The exordium is modelled 
on that of Senatus C’onsulta and ends as usual 
with the statement of the place ev ’OpKiorw o05i ; 
my friend conjectures lv ’OpKicrrco. Oud[pios] to 
which there are many objections : P was not on 
the stone. The broken symbol is not p or I. 
Sterrett’s copy confirms mine. Though I have 
transcribed the entire text several times, first 
for another friend in 1909, 1 I have never thought 
it possible to restore P. I might hesitate to 
found any absolute assertion on my copy alone, 
for it was made with one eye on the stone and 
one on the workmen. Now Sterrett’s copy 
confirms, as I study it here for the first time. 
My transcriptions were made from my own copy : 
details and comparison were left to an editor. 
According to the conjecture of Dr. B. the dosis 
is made by Ouarios Aur. Markos, but the 
acknowledgment is made to Aur. Markos. 
That one (or two) of several cognomina should 
be omitted in later repetitions of the name in 
a document is quite in accordance with custom : 
but this case is different. The formal acknow- 
ledgment and quittance must be made to the 
same name and person who makes the gift. 
Other objections mav be here omitted ; they are 
also serious, but need a wide survey of the system 
of naming, which has been made in my Social 
Basis of Roman Power and Permanence in Asia Minor. 
The rare word cud (i.e. kcouti 1 was unknown to me 
till about 1931: it lies at the basis of Anatolian 
society: it is found in Attica as cot), a deme, and 
among the TcupKonawoi or No^aSes of Asia Minor 
Anna Comnena: Cinnamus) as oba : Hesv- 
chius has it in many forms: it was used as in 
rustic speech as late as the ninth century : 
derivatives from it are numerous from Homer on. 
00a is not used in Doric dialects, only in Old 
Ionian : «{3a Doric. The omission of cud in LS 
and other lexicons is perhaps due to the fact that 
Hesy chius has it in so many forms. 

I am deeply grateful to Dr. Buckler for the 


1 Press of other work prevented him fiom publish- 

ing it. 
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trouble he has taken over this text. I have made 
a practice since 1880 of entrusting any important 
inscription {'except topographical) to any friend 
who would do it better than I could, to Momm- 
sen for many years, to Dessau, to Anderson 
and Buckler. Many companions in travel 
have taken the toil of publication : Sterrett 
iin part) in 1883, 1884 and 1886 : A. H. Smith in 
1884: Hogarth in 1887 and 1890: Bishop 
Headlam in 1 890 : Cronin in 1 902 ; Callander in 
1906 and 1907; Calder in 1908 to 1913: 
Mrs. Hasluck in 191 1 ; Anderson in 1912. 

{ 2) As to translation I regard the superscription 
'AyaOfj Tuyti as a dedicatory formula To Good 
Fortune (the goddess), not ‘‘ with Good F.” 

In the textual note p. 7 “B line 6 ’OpopcuAou” 
is obscure. The facts are thus : the name occurs 
tw ice : Sterrett has once Gso-, once Opo-. I read in 
both Geo-. \\ ith *Opo{3ouAos compare ’OpoiptpvTis 
(Persian, like Tiaaa^pvTis) : opo- recalls Phrygian 
opou= dvco as in Orovandeis (Highlanders \ , ovpavos 
(Ach. Tatius comment, in Arati Phaenomena 5) : with 
©£o(3ouAcs Homer's Aids 5* gTeAck-ro (3ouAr). The 
doubt can never be resolved. Orophcrnes is 
the villain of the tale of Judith in the Apocrypha. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

Bournemouth. 

The Hermes and Dionysus of Olympia. — 

My suggestion - as to the date of the transfer 
of this statue to the Heraeum, on which Mr. 
S. Casson comments in the last number of the 
Journal p. 80 was not regarded by me as proof 
of the Praxitelean authorship of the work, but 
was merely put forward as a possible explanation 
of the transfer on the supposition of that author- 
ship, which is still. I think, the general one. 
It is impossible here to re-open the discussion 
conducted in The American Join rial of Archaeology 
in 1931. but I mav perhaps point out that the 
fact that Pausanias. in other cases, mentions the 
removal of original statues to Rome raises a 
presumption that where he makes no such 
statement the original remained: and also that 
he says expressly J that there were in the 
Heraeum, besides the Hermes, chryselephantine 
statues of Olympias and Eurydice by Leochares, 
It can hardly be suggested that these w'ere 

1 JHS Ivi, 236. 3 Pau:>ania> V, 17, 4; 20, jo. 
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NOTES 


4 Roman copies ’ and their depredatory value 
would have been much greater than that of a 
work in marble. 

H. W. Law. 

Showelh , Chaucer Road , 

Cambridge. 

An Iranian Standard used as a Christian Sym- 
bol. — One would naturally expect that the stand- 
ards of the Christian emperors of Rome, which 
are often represented on Roman coins, would be 
decorated with well-known Christian symbols, 
and that they would show the cross when not the 
monogram. In fact part of them do bear the 
emblems we expect, but certainly not all : 
a great number of the banners show devices we 
never learned to look upon as Christian. Very 
frequent, for instance, is a big circle, or two con- 
centiic circles ; 1 a combination of five small 



this matter : they do not distinguish between the 
various forms of the standards, but call them all 
labarum. 

To make a study of all the different early 
Christian banners is beyond me at present : 
I will only speak about the last type I mentioned. 
It consists of a vexillum on which the diagonals 
are indicated; in the four sections thus formed 
four balls are sometimes added . 5 Tassels 
occasionally fringe the lower edge of the cloth. 
It occurs on the coins of many Roman emperors 
of the IVth and the Yth centuries; on going 
through the imperial coins in the British Museum 
I found it on those of Constantius II, Yalentin- 
ianus, Jovianus, Gratianus, Valens, Arcadius, 
Constantine III. Jovinus, Theodosius I, Eugenius, 
and Theodosius II. 

At a much later period it came again into use 
in the East; several Byzantine emperors of the 



Fig. i. 


circles , 2 or four small ones arranged round a 
big circle , 3 is not rare either ; frequent also is a 
design consisting of two diagonals (Fig. i). 
When we come to study the subject, we see that 
the literature about the labarum, abundant 
as it is, does not help us much. Eusebius in 
his famous description of the banner of Constan- 
tine tells us nothing about the vexillum, beyond 
the fact that the cloth was hidden under precious 
stones . 4 Consequently the attention of scholars 
was not drawn to the vexillum : it used to be con- 
centrated upon the shaft and the form of the 
monogram. Xor do numismatic works aid us in 


1 See fur inst. Cohen, Mtd. imp., VII, p. 421, n. 
1 13; p. 469, n. 193: Gnecchi, Medaghoni romani . I, 
pi. 30, 12, 13; pi. 32, 13: Catal. Hess . 1917, pi. xx, 
4459 ’ 4474 * 

1 Gnecchi, op. cit., p. 13. 3; Maurice, Xumism. 
ionUantinUnne. pi. xiii, f » : Catal. Hamburger , 1923, 
pi. 56, 1365. 

3 Gnecchi. op. at., pi. 20, 13; pi. 33. 14. 

4 The portraits of the emperor and hK sons were 

attached to the shaft of the labarum, not to the 

vexillum; compare Franchi de’ Cavaheri, Stadi 

Roman 1 , I, p. 1 70. 


IXth and Xth centuries, as pictured on their 
coins, hold the very same standard with or with- 
out the four balls and the heavy tassels . 6 This 
reappearance in the middle ages clearly shows 
that the standard, although never commented 
upon by the w riters of handbooks and encyclo- 
pedias, w'as a Christian symbol still considered 
holy by the Byzantine church. The emblem 
was not confined to the standard alone : the 
rectangle with its diagonals and the four dots 
occasionally has a prominent place in the 
decoration of the robes of the emperors : 7 
this show's that the rectangular frame was not 
merely the border of the vexillum, as one might 
be inclined to think, but that it formed part of the 
symbol itself. The cross in the nimbus of Christ 
may also be found ornamented with this design . 8 


5 Cohen, YII, p. 91, n. 30; p. 109. n. 40; p. 132, 
n- ji ; Catal. Hess, 1917, pi. xxii, 4574. 4605; 1929, 
pi. 23, 982: 1933, pi. 32, 1 108. 

* B \1 Imp. Byz . Coins, II, pi. li. 14, 13 : pi. lii, 7. 

7 Sabatier, Monn. byz. pi. lv, 7: Ivi. 13; lvii, 13, 
22; Iviii, 6; lxv, 8. 

s Sabatier, pi. xivui. 2: BM Imp. Byz. Coiru, II, 
pi. lvii, 3. 
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We may add that this is not the only one of 
the standards mentioned above that still sur- 
vived in Byzantine days : the vexillum with the 
one big circle 1 and that with the four or five 
small circles 2 also reappear on the coins of the 
Byzantine emperors. Consequently all of them, 
strange as it may appear to us, must have been 
considered as Christian in early days. 

Although standard and emblem may surprise 
us on late imperial coins, neither of them is 
entirely unknown. Our standard can already 
be seen on the coins of Persepolis. 3 These 
coins, dating from the Hlrd and the Ilnd cen- 
turies b.c., show a temple, on one side of which 
the king is seen holding up his hand in adoration, 
while on the other side we see the standard, 





often with a bird perched on it (Fig. 2) : appar- 
ently it was the sacred banner of the Perse- 
politan kingdom. Again we meet with the fact 
that sometimes four balls are put between the 
diagonals and sometimes not ; the heavy 
tassels also are added on some coins and omitted 
on others. 

It would still be impossible to write a history 
of standards in the Iranian world, for unfor- 
tunately we still know very little about the 
Iranians. Yet from time to time this particular 
banner reappears, to show that it had not been 
forgotten. On coins of Augustus, struck in 
memory of the rendering of Crassus*s lost 
standards by the Parthians, we see a Parthian 
kneeling : 4 he offers a standard to the Romans, 
who do not appear on the picture. With its 
metal disks and halfmoon the object looks 
exactly like the well-known legionary standards, 
but the vexillum attached to its lower part has 
an unusual aspect. Sometimes a decussated 
cross is pictured on it, and sometimes the diagonals 


of the rectangle are clearly indicated: on one 
of the coins in the British Museum the design 
consists of four small circles. Domaszewki 
believed the vexillum to bear the number X ; 3 
this is impossible, for not only is the indication 
of any special number hard to explain in this 
case, but from the aforesaid we have seen that 
the cross alternates with the diagonals and the 
four balls, so that it cannot have been a Roman 
letter. It looks more as if the designer was asked 
to represent a Roman standard with a Parthian 
vexillum attached to it, in order to put a greater 
stress on the submission of the Parthians. It is 
extremely curious that we meet on this vexillum 
three different designs that are also found on 
early Christian banners. On Christian monu- 
ments the X is usually explained as the first 
letter of the name of Christ : from what we saw 
this explanation may be wrong, or only parth 
right, in so far that the emblem may afterwards 
have been identified with the monogram. 

The next time we meet the Iianian standard 
it is on the coins of M. Aurelius. In memory 
of a Sarmatian victory a fc tiopaeum de Sar- 
nia tis 5 is represented on some of them: fiom 
the top of a pile of armour the banner with the 
diagonals is seen emerging. Probably it was 
common to a great part of the Iranian world. 
We have another, much earlier indication that 
the use of this type of banner was not confined 
to Persia. On Gaulish coins we frequently 
see a driver standing in a chariot that is draw n 
by a horse with a human head. He is generally 
explained as a sun-god, because of the many 
solar symbols by which he is accompanied. 
In most cases he holds in one hand a pole or a 
long rope to which a rectangle with diagonals 



Fig. 3. 


is attached (Fig. 3 ■ . 7 Often heavy tassels are 
hanging from it, the same as we saw' it on 
Persepolitan, Roman and Byzantine coins. 


1 Sabatier, pi. xlix, 13: lii, 9: liii, 2. and else- 
where. 

2 Sabatier, pi. xlix, 3. 4. 10, ib: xliii, 14: 
xlvii, 15; I, 6; li, 4, 8. 13. 

3 BM Per sis, pi. xxviii, 7-1 1 ; xxix, 1-12: xxx. 
1-8; lii, 11, 1 2. 

4 Cohen, I, p. 133, 483-483. 


Domas7ewski. Die Fahnen im ram. Httte, 1883, p. 
46. 

h Cohen. Ill, p. 19. 11. 174. 

7 De la Tour, Atlas des monn. zaal . , pi. xxi. 
8493- 8322, 6327, 6333; pi. xxiii, 6833. etc.: 
Hucher. Vart gauloU. I, 1. 2: b, 1: etc. On the 
coin shown in II. p. 38. fig. 81. a wheel with four 
spokes takes the place of the rectangle. 
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Two other types of vexilla we have spoken about 
also appear on these coins in the same connexion ; 
there is one example of the crux decussata 1 
and one of the four small circles. 2 In itself 
it is by no means impossible that the Celts were 
acquainted with Persian standards, for there 
were certainly relations between Gaul and the 
Iranians, as is proved by the various motives 
their arts have in common. 3 

That the standard goes back to a still earlier 
period is shown by the fact that it already appears 
in Greek geometric art, in which, as I have 
tried to show, many old Iranian motives can be 
detected. 4 It is confined to Argive geometric 
vases, and it generally appears underneath a 
horse, as if the horse had some connexion with 
it. These are, as far as I know, the earliest 
instances of the standard; the emblem itself, 
however, is much older. Herzfeld published 
a number of Iranian button seals, dating from 
the end of the neolithic or the beginning of the 
chalcolithic period, 5 which are ornamented 
with different symbols, almost all of which 
persisted for thousands of years. We can, for 
instance, mention the swastika and its different 
variants, the equal-armed cross, the cross with 
the filled-up corners, the rosette with six petals, 
and the quatiefoil. Among them are also the 
two designs given in Fig. 4 ; they are the same 
as those of our standard. 


Fig. 4. 

There is another instance of the symbol that 
deserves to be mentioned, not because it is very 


1 Hucher, I, pi. 83, 2. 

2 Hucher, I. pi. 83, 3. 

3 Jacobsthal, Eimge I terke kelt. Kunst \ Die An tike, 

J 934 > P- 39 ; ♦ after pointing out different parallels 

between Iranian and Celtic animal motives con- 
t ludes : v ‘ Schun diese wenigen Parallelen . . . stellen 

cine Beiuhrung der friihen La Tene Kunst mit dem 

thischen, thrakiv hen und iranischen Kreis 
sic her.” C !om pa re also Roes, Greek Geometric Art. p. 67 
if. 

1 Roes. up. cit p. 32 if. and fgs. 24-28. 

J Herzfeld, Mitt, aus Iran , 1933, p. 80 , fig. 15: 

p. 89, fig. 16; p. 90, fig. 17. 


old, but because of its apparent connexion with 
another symbol we meet in early Christian 
art. On an electron coin of uncertain pro- 
venance from Asia Minor we see on one side the 
decussated cross ending in pommels and on the 
other our familiar emblem (Fig. 5). 6 



W hen speaking about the standard on geo- 
metric vases, I had already supposed that 
the symbol had a solar character, just like the 
wheel with the four spokes and the four dots 
between them. 7 * In fact it often occurs among 
other symbols of the sun; so on the prehistoric 
Iranian seals, on Greek geometric pottery and on 
the Celtic coins. 

If I am right, it follows that the early Christian 
church adapted an Iranian standard for her own 
use. This standard probably was a solar 
symbol, and as such its adoption by the Christian 
church can also best be explained. For in the 
early Christian period a certain relationship 
must have been felt between Christianity and 
the cult of the sun, not only by pagans. 6 but also 
by Christians. Baynes sees in it the personal 
influence of Constantine the Great, in whose 
mind the solar god came afterwards to be 
identified with Christ. 9 This may be true, 
but, of course, the identification could hardly 
have had any lasting results, had not Christian- 
ity taken as a whole shared his feelings and had it 
not felt that its religion was in certain respects 
1 elated to the then popular solar cult. This 
being so, it is not to be wondered at when 
solar symbols of the Iranian East, with which 
the Chiistian church had moie things in com- 
mon, 10 were used before the cross of the cruci- 
fixion became the universal emblem. It is very 
possible that the other early Christian banners 

6 BM Greece , pi. i, 3. Another coin of the same 
desenption is in the Dublin collection. They date 
from the YIth century b.c. 

7 Roes, Greek Geometric Art, p. 34 ff. 

b Tertulhan, Apologeticum , XVI, 9: Alii plane 
humanius et verisimilius solem credunt deum 
nostrum. Ad Persas, si forte, deputabimur, licet 
solem non in linteo de pic turn adoremus, habentes 
ipsum ubique in sue clupeo. 

9 Proc. Brit. Acad. 1929, p. 440. 

10 Cumont. Textes et monuments , I, p. 176; Gluck, 
Die Chnstl. Kunst. des Ostens, p. 7 f. 
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we were unable to explain also had a solar mean- 
ing. The two concentric circles certainly stood 
for the sun in many cases , 1 and can hardly be 
explained otherwise when they appear on the 
standards. 

It is interesting to note that Deonna came to 
the same conclusion with regard to the more 
ornamental side of early Christian symbolism: 
he says that all the crosses, rosaces, whirl motives 
and six-pe tailed stars with which Christian monu- 
ments and objects are often decorated allude to 
Christ, the sun of righteousness . 2 

1 King, Bronze Reliefs from the Gates of Shalmaneser, 
pi. xix, shows an Assyrian standard of this shape, 

undoubtedly meant for the sun-disk, with two 
tassels attached to it. In early Christian art it occurs 
on a wall painting at Doura; AJA 1933, p- 379, fig. 
2. Here the rays with which it is surrounded do not 
leave any doubt about its meaning. 

1 Gcnava . 1929, p. 181 ff. 


The banners we have spoken about were 
afterwards disused, with perhaps one exception. 
It is possible that the Iranian standard still 
survives in the Scottish flag, which is said to go 
back to a very early period . 3 This flag shows 
white diagonals on a blue ground; they are 
explained either as the decussated cross on which 
St. Andrew was crucified, or as a saltire, an 
instrument for scaling walls. These explanations 
must be wrong, because the diagonals do not 
stand for a concrete object. So it might be, 
although it cannot be proved, that in the white 
saltire of St. .Andrew we still have a reminiscence 
of the old standard of the Persepolitan kingdom. 

Anne Roes. 

Hu is ter Heide , Utrecht. 


3 MacMillan, Scottish Symbols , pp. 84, 86 ; Seymour, 
The Cross in Tradition , History and Art, p. 366. 
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Briefe von Heinrich Schliemann, gesammclt 
und mit einer Einleitung in Auswahl 
herausgegeben von Ernst Meyer. Geleit- 
wort von Wilhelm Dorpfeld. Pp. 362 ; 
3 pis. Berlin and Leipzig : Walter de 
Gruyter & Go. 8m. 

Dr. Ludwig in his biography of Schliemann 
published in 1931 gave as the principal motive 
of his life the hunt for and the acquisition of 
gold. His excavations were represented as 
treasure hunts and this idea of Schliemann has 
been adopted by other writers. That biography 
was founded on Schliemann's papers in the 
possession of his widow, his diaries, his note- 
books, and his letter-books. Before then Dr. 
Meyer had already begun to collect and edit 
this selection of Schliemann's letters. These 
original documents icinfoice Dr. Meyer's intio- 
duction and the preface by Professor Dorpfeld. 
Both feel that Dr. Ludwig, who quoted few 
original documents in externo, has misinterpreted 
and misunderstood Schliemann in his desire 
to write a picturesque biography in the 
modern manner. The value of these letters 
is that they provide every reader with the 
means of foiming an independent judgment 
on Schliemann. in human, in business, and 
in aichaeological relations. Surely no one 
after reading them can uphold the theory that 
he Mas nothing but a treasure -seeker? He set 
himself to make a fortune to have the means to 
search for Troy and to prove by unearthing 
solid fac tB the truth of the Homeric tradition. 
As soon as he had made a fortune he took up the 
quest for Troy and other Homeric sites. He 
says in a charming letter to the sweetheart of 
his youth, Minna Meincke, that tales of buried 
treasure near his old home in Get many first 
suggested excavation to him, but that was after 
all onlv anothei instance of his desire to find 
facts to prove ot disprove tales. The treasures 
he found at Troy and Mycenae were to him 
evidence that he had found what he was seeking, 
in the one case Piiam's Troy and in the other 
the gia\es of Agamemnon and his companions. 
Further pi oof against Dr. Ludwig’s gold theory 
is provided by Schliemann's emphasis from the 
very beginning of his excavations on the archaeo- 
logical value of pottery. This, at Troy, especially, 
was largely undecorated prehistoric ware which 


many contemporary trained archaeologists 
would have disregarded. At a time when 
professional archaeologists were concentrating 
on buildings, sculptures, bronzes, and paying 
little or no heed to pottery, especially if it was 
broken, Schliemann collected and carefully 
noted the pottery, particularly marking the 
depth at which it was found. Schliemann there- 
fore from the purely technical side, in observing 
stratification and in realising the importance of 
pottery, brought to excavation scientific common 
sense. His methods w’ere at first crude and his 
great north trench at Troy w as, we now* know, 
disastrous in some respects, but only too many 
excavations carried out by professional archaeo- 
logists in Schliemann's time and even since his 
time have neglected some of the first principles 
of scientific excavation. It has been my good 
for tune to have been able to excavate at Mycenae 
and I am happy to give evidence in Schliemann’s 
favour. His notes made during the actual 
excavation of the ground show his acute observa- 
tion of strata and record clearly the simple 
facts he saw*. He had undoubtedly an eye for a 
site and a flair for digging. These letters give 
also his opinion of Knossos and show' clearly 
that it was the site of the Palace of Minos which 
he planned to dig. 

He was right in claiming that he had dis- 
covered a new world for archaeology. He 
discovered far more than he realised. During 
his lifetime the outlook was obscured by petty' 
< ontroversies over the site of Troy and the like. 
The prophet had at first little honour in his ow'n 
country. Later Boetticher's theory* of an in- 
cineration necropolis 1 0 Unsinn unter alien Un- 
sinnen /> tormented him like a mosquito. This 
has now died a natural and unregretted death 
in spite of the efforts of Seyk and Yell ay to 
revive it. Questions like these loom large in his 
letters, but first and foremost his thought is not 
of treasuie, but of Wissenschaft. He dreamt 
always of what he had done and could still do to 
increase human knowledge and longed to 
immortalise the name of Schliemann. He 
succeeded in that, certainly no base ambition. 
On his enthusiasm, his experience, his untiring 
energy* which exhausted even his physique is 
founded the w hole fabric of modern knowledge 
of the prehistoric ages in the Aegean and the 
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Nearer East. Without the leadership and 
inspiration of Schliemann’s faith and example 
what would scientific archaeology in those 
regions be to-day? 

Dr. Meyer’s introduction is excellent and 
properly emphasises these and many other facets 
of Schliemann’s life, work, and character. In 
the letters we see his attitude to his family, to 
his colleagues and friends such as Brockhaus or 
Virchow, who to his honour stood fast by 
Schliemann. We get glimpses of him in business 
matters and in more formal relationships as in 
his letters to Schone and Bismarck. Though a 
rich man he had once been poor and so knew 
well the value of money and was apt to flare up 
whenever he thought he was being exploited or 
deceived in money matters. He was touchy, for 
he once broke with Virchow for a fancied slight. 
On the other hand he was generous and loyal to 
his helpers and friends, witness his advice to 
Virchow about their Egyptian journey. He was 
devoted to his Greek wife to whose remarkable 
character, tactful, affectionate and practical, he 
owed so much. His great mental powers are 
shown in his wonderful knowledge of languages, 
and he had a natural gift for handling objects 
which is essential for an archaeologist. We are 
grateful to Dr. Meyer for this picture of Schlie- 
mann, a truer portrait than that painted by 
Ludwig, and this is Schliemann as he should be 
remembered and honoured. A. J. B. W. 

Die griechische Fundgruppen der friihen 
Bronzezeit und ihre auswartigen Bezie- 
hungen. By Siegfried Fuchs. Pp. 157; 

1 2 plates. Berlin : Junker und Dunn- 
haupt, 1937. 8.50 m. 

It is an officially established dogma in the 
Third Reich that the true Greeks were blood- 
brethren of its citizens, sprung from the same 
north European cradle. The archaeological 
proof of this dogma is a natural theme for a 
doctoral dissertation. The one here published 
is the most ingenious and convincing presented 
up to date. 

Fuchs contends— and after recent work on 
the Dorians most will agree with him — that the 
Hellenisation of Greece must begin at least in 
Early Helladic times ; so it is there he must find 
proof* of Nordic influence. However, he admits 
that the Early Helladic culture was essentially 
Anatolian — East Mediterranean : it would be 
the resultant of two colonising currents that 
intersected in central Greece. The one, charac- 
terised by sauceboats and beaked jugs, would 
have come from East Crete via the Cyclades, 
the other, distinguished by askoi and jugs with 


cut-away necks, from north-western Asia Minor 
via Macedonia. To the bearers of this culture 
are attributed the well-know n pi e-Hellenic 
place-names of Asianic character, but it is 
noted that its area of most intensive colonisation, 
centred round Corinth, agrees rather well with 
the original distribution of Ionic dialects as 
deduced by Mvres. 

Fuchs, of course, with Matz and Frankfort, 
admits earlier Danubian invasions of Greece 
and Macedonia, represented on the one hand by 
the Dimini wares of East Thessaly and Corinthia, 
on the other by the dark-faced inc rusted and 
incised wares of Macedonia and Central Gieece. 
He finds Dimini ware in form and style more 
closely allied to the fabrics of the Middle Danube 
basin than to those of the Black Earth region. 
But it is fiom that quarter that the spiral system 
might have reached Crete. Nevertheless Fuchs 
refuses to regard the Danubians as Indo- 
Europeans; the latter's archaeological counter- 
parts are rather the Battle-Axe cultures. Pressure 
from these is suggested as a cause of the Danubian 
invasion of Gieece; the first tangible proofs of 
their actual advent emerge in the Early Helladic 
culture. The Early Helladic globular pithos is 
really very like the corded amphora of the Battle- 
Axe cultures ; both forms are often decorated in a 
tectonic style. Then there are actual cord- 
ornamented sherds from Eutiesis, Hagia Marina 
and Macedonia. Fuchs adds the rare battle- 
axes ‘admittedly mainly Middle Helladic,) and 
an undoubtedly Danish flint dagger in the 
Museo Archaeologico at Florence, said to have 
been found in the Peloponnese. Such are the 
memorials of the first Indo-European invasion of 
Mainland Greece. 

What is the value of such arguments ? I am 
not competent to criticise the st\listic arguments 
expressed in the grandiose phraseology of van 
Scheltema. I just do not know what, if anything, 
is meant by such a statement as, ** It is not the 
natural object that has evoked the apparently 
naturalistic ornament in Cretan art, but its own 
irritability Nervositat) has so long forced the 
linear ornament in the hot-house of its tempera- 
ment that it begins to put forth shoots and 
blossoms. I am prepared to qualify as non- 
sense the statement on p. 33 that ‘ the askos is 
obviously developed front a jug which slouches 
forwaid, and is divided into bulging body, 
cylindrical neck and ribbon handle,’ and the 
typology deduced therefrom : to me an askos is a 
clay copy of an askos. In talking about beaked 
spouts, e skeuomorphic 5 seems a better password 
to comprehension than * Formgefuhl der 
TopfeiV 
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Fuchs does not and cannot attempt to show 
that a whole complex of traits as a coherent 
whole from north of the Balkans was transferred 
bodily to Greece. He is almost obliged to snatch 
at isolated traits in the two areas and compare 
them rather indiscriminately. Analogies to the 
the Dimini jugs are found mostly in the Copper 
Age Bodiogkeresztur culture of Hungary, to 
dishes in the rather earlier Biikk ware of the 
same area, to the patterns in the Linear Ribbon 
ware of Bohemia and the Rhineland. Such 
comparisons are legitimately used to enhance the 
impression that common traditions inspired the 
inhabitants of Dimini and of the loss lands 
beyond the Balkans. They give no clue to which 
of the very' numerous groups scattered over those 
lands the Dimini people were most closely allied 
nor to the nature of the alliance. It is the same 
with the 4 Xordic ’ parallels. 

The Early Helladic pithos is really like a 
corded amphora in shape ; even in the decora- 
tion similarities exist that between individual 
specimens may be quite striking. But in 
Central Europe the corded amphora is repeatedly 
associated with corded beakers, battle-axes and 
other traits in graves. Xot so in Greece. 
Beakers are missing altogether; battle-axes are 
veiy rare, even though Fuchs includes under this 
teim the “ bored celts ” that can quite easily be 
derived from the triangular Danubian axes, and 
at least at Eutresis are all Middle Helladic in 
date. That is particularly awkward, since in 
north-western Anatolia battle-axes seem as old as 
the Early Helladic culture itself (Fuchs hardly 
sufficiently realises the importance of battle-axes 
from \ortan, Troy I, Thermi A;. Some other 
traits of the battle-axe cultures can indeed be 
found in Macedonia — battle-axes, bored teeth 
- — but in explicitly South Russian not Central 
European \aiiants. The plain-handled mug 
ft cm \ aidaroftsa has none of the distinctive 
features of the coided beaker it is claimed to 
represent. 

To make up for these deficiencies Fuchs cites 
ceiamic parallels from gioups, other than the 
Corded Ware, to which the names Xoidic or 
Danordic lia\e been attached, and even from 
the Bell Beaker group that Germans themselves 
would refuse to teim Xoidic in any sense. And 
he is not always quite fair : the ; handled beaker 
ot late Coided Ware fiom Gross Tschernosek ’ 
illustrated in Fig. n would not now be assigned 
to Corded Ware, but to the Early Aunjetitz 
group. 

ho we are left with a single, not very highly 
specialised, pot-form as the sole effective link 
between the Early Helladic and the Battle-Axe 


cultures. Is that an adequate counterpart to 
the replacement of Asianic by Indo-European 
speech? V. G. C. 

Kretische Kunst ; Versuch. einer Deutnng. 

By G. A. S. Snijder. Pp. 174; 32 plates. 

Berlin: Gebr. Mann, 1936. 29-25/72. 

This book tries to apply ideas and observations 
of modern psychology and psychopathology" to a 
circumscribed period of art history*. A review 
by a psychologist seems therefore justified. Such 
a review, however, cannot deal with the large 
archaeological content of the book. Having a 
rather scanty knowledge of the underlying 
objects and facts, the reviewer is quite unable to 
judge the author’s arguments to the extent that 
they make use of historical influences or compari- 
sons. Similarly, only intimate familiarity with 
the works in question could furnish the basis for 
criticising the author’s aesthetic judgments w hich 
serve him often as an ultimate test. 

Cretan art is, in the opinion of the author, 
especially suited to a psychological approach 
because it is self-contained, its main products 
can easily be surveyed from the beginning to the 
end, and no fixed scientific doctrine exists with 
regard to its historical place. On the contrary, 
there is a large diversity of opinion as to its 
origin and its environmental interrelations. An 
account of the disputable views is given in the 
introductory chapter. It is followed by a 
descriptive analysis of the most important works 
of Cretan painting which Snijder has chosen 
as the special object of his investigation. The 
way in which this analysis, especially of what 
has been called the 6 naturalism ’ of Cretan art, 
is tendered prepares one for the special inter- 
pretations that are submitted. 

The underlying ideas of this interpretation, as 
developed in the third chapter, are those of 
E. R. Jaensch on so-called eidetic imagery. 
Investigating the well-known tendency of children 
to vivid visualisation in play and day*-dreaming, 
Jaensch found in a considerable proportion of 
children between the age of 6 and 1 1 approxi- 
mately*, an intensification of visual memory*. 
They* are able to reproduce all the details of 
objects and pictures w*ith a degree of exactitude 
w hich seems almost similar to that of the physio- 
logical after-image. But the duration of this 
reproduction exceeds by* far the few seconds in 
which the after-image is visible: it not only 
lasts much longer, but may be awakened again 
deliberately. Thus 4 Anschauungsbilder ’ (eidetic- 
images as Jaensch called them, are to be 
regarded as phenomena in between the after- 
images and the visual images of adult memory*. 
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The faculty of producing eidetic images dis- 
appears in most persons at the time of puberty ; 
it is rarely preserved in adults, some of whom 
become artists. Two types of eidetic images can 
be distinguished, which Jaensch has linked up 
with types of personality and constitution : the T- 
type whose images are rigid and not influenced 
by phantasy, and the B-type with mobile and 
plastic eidetic phenomena. The discovery of 
the impressive and vivid visualisation has thrown 
new light on those aspects of child psychology 
which are related to reality and thinking. If 
eidetic images are seen just like real objects, 
phantasy and reality are mixed up ; the dis- 
tinction betw een the self and the world is much 
less sharp ( £ fairy-tale period 5 ) and instead of 
the antithesis : subject and object, a kind of unity 
is experienced : 4 eidetische Einheitsphase.’ 

Thinking takes place in terms of concrete 
pictures, until concepts which depend on verbal- 
isation are formed by the use of fully developed 
language, when the child outgrows the eidetic 
stage. If this stage is — as Jaensch thinks — an 
important phase in personal evolution, one 
might expect to find a similar stage in the 
evolution of humanity, e.g. in primitive people. 
This has also been proposed by Jaensch. 

Psychiatrists, on the other hand, have tried 
to find eidetic phenomena in states of morbid 
disintegration of the brain function : drug 
intoxication produces visions which have been 
regarded as the reappearance of eidetic imagery : 
hallucinations in psychoses were interpreted in 
the same way : Snijder, himself, makes use of a 
kind of test case, viz., psychiatric observations 
in a girl, who, although mentally defective, 
showed unexpected artistic abilities in ' natural- 
istic 5 drawing. Her productions are presented 
for comparison side by side with the works of 
Cretan art : but, at the first glance, one finds it 
difficult to realise how these childish and dilettant 
diavings could elucidate the decorative grandeur 
of Minoan frescoes. However, in his analysis of 
the style of Cretan painting, Snijder returns again 
and again to this case and finds numeious formal 
analogies. K. A. Bouman, the Dutch psychia- 
trist, who first wrote about this patient, drew 
parallels between her productions and the 
famous palaeolithic cave drawings v which were 
also related to eidetic phenomena by Hoernes,. 
The antagonism, mentioned above, between 
verbal language and eidetic gifts seemed con- 
firmed by the following observation of Bouman : 
the artistic productivity of the patient was 
arrested at the time when an attempt was made 
to improve her retarded speech by schooling: 
it reappeared when the attempt was abandoned 


after giving poor results. In contrast to verbal- 
isation, non-verbal expression by gestures is — - 
as Snijder shows — closely connected with the 
eidetic phase of 4 subject-object unity. } Hence 
he derives the abundance of movements, vivid- 
ness and liveliness in ornaments and figures of 
eidetic artists, especially of those belonging to 
Jaensch 's B-type. 

The reader wall by now' certainly have 
guessed how Snijder applies psychological ideas 
to his subject: Cretan painting was not only 
produced by artists of the eidetic B-type, but 
also Cretan people themselves lived at this period 
in the eidetic phase of subject-object unity. The 
arguments put forward in support of this view 
are far too numerous to record here. They are 
of all varieties, from the biological (Cretan soil 
is rich in chalk, chalk increases eidetic faculties, 
according to Jaensch) through psychological to 
arguments based on purely aesthetic qualities 
like colour, contour, etc. 

Snijder naturally first seeks support outside 
his special subject. Thus he devotes the fouith 
chapter to reviewing other products of Cretan 
culture and finds ample evidence of its primitive 
nature. He maintains that in the architecture 
of Minos's huge palaces a clear plan and pre- 
liminary survey are lacking : the technique of 
construction is often faulty: enlargement of 
buildings is accomplished by pure addition. 
The beauty of Cretan architecture is, at cording 
to the author, not conveyed by a structural and 
rational division of space, but is pui ely picturesque 
and quite irrational. — Cretan sculptural art is 
similarly unstable and mobile and shows a lack 
of internal cohesion. — Snijder finally draws 
language and religion into the debate, well aware 
of the difficulties and fallacies in matters about 
which so little real knowledge exists. Cretan 
language, when considered from the point ot 
view of Lev\ -Bruhl's psychology- of primitive 
cultures and Cassirer's philosophy of svmbols, 
exhibits numerous primitive qualities. The 
‘ eidetic * character found in some of Homer's 
allegories, the ‘ mvthic ' factors in Cretan 
religious beliefs, all support the view that 
Cretan life was primitive and, perhaps, in the 
hypothetical eidetic staee. 

Before setting: the keystone on his conclusions, 
Snijder deals with the relations of Cretan art to 
its precursory and surrounding influences. This 
part, containing proper archaeological work, is 
of special interest. The Greeks' acceptance of 
forms and motives and the development of these 
elements into a different style are given an 
admirable description and elucidating analysis. 
Paragraphs like one which explains the attractive- 
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ness of Cretan 4 eidetic ’ art to the 1 non-eidetic 5 
Greeks, and the dangers menacing the latter by 
taking over the former’s insular elegance and 
accomplishments are so convincing that one might 
easily forget the fragility of Snijder’s hypotheses. 

The isolated position of Cretan art, however, 
remains unchanged by Snijder’s investigations: 
he indicates only a few connecting links with 
North African cave drawings, as discovered by 
Frobenius, and the similarly isolated pro- 
ductivity of the Palaeolithicum. 

In the sixth chapter, finally, the significance 
of eidetic attitude is followed up into the different 
productions of Cretan art, and their content. 
The skeleton of hypothesis is thus filled in with 
flesh and blood which, however, cannot in- 
crease its structural solidity’. When, for example, 
the use of intoxicants for an artificial enhance- 
ment of the eidetic faculties is suggested, the 
conjectural nature of such an assumption cannot 
be emphasised sharply enough. Passages on the 
lack of abstract thinking and the prevalence of 
‘visual concepts,’ [vhuelle Begtijje ; as incorpor- 
ated in Cretan ornaments and frescoes have to be 
judged by* experts in aesthetics; their psycho- 
logical foundation seems weak. 

In conclusion, Snijder returns to general 
problems : how far can the laws of evolution and 
similar biological concepts be applied to art 
history ? Snijder sees the limitations of a transfer 
of ideas from natural to historical sciences 
clearly enough. Evolution involves the concept 
of an aim towards which evolution takes place. 
Thus the idea of 4 progress * is introduced : and 
if the historian speaks of progress, he cannot 
dispense with some system of values which must 
be subjective in character. For the art historian 
of our time the standard of valuation is provided 
by* the art of ancient Greece. Snijder refers to 
this stale of value as having been used in his 
present study. 

If the re\iewer — with all the modesty of a 
layman in archaeology — may be allowed to 
express an opinion, he would like to say this: 
the parts of the book dealing with the relations 
between Cictan and Greek art seem to him far 
more interesting and well-founded than the 
applications of and flirtation with a psychological 
theory which is still very much in dispute among 
psychologists. W. Mayer-Gross 

II Palazzo Minoico di Festos. By Luici 
Pernier. Volume 1 : Gli strati piu 
antichi e il Primo Palazzo. Pp. xxiii 
— 475: 40 plates in sepaiate folio. Roma: 

La Libreria dello Stato, 1935. 330/. 

This publication contains the results of the 


work of the Italian Mission at Phaestos from the 
first campaign in 1900 to the small supple- 
mentary’ excavations of 1934. There is much 
to be said for delaying the final publication until 
the site as a whole can be reviewed. Nothing 
is more annoying than to find that what appeared 
to be a definite account has been corrected later 
in some periodical, and until now* the various 
reports on the site have been scattered over no 
less than seven separate journals, some of them 
extremely difficult to obtain. 

The sole author of the present work is Professor 
Luigi Pernier, whose premature death occurred 
so recently. We can say at once that it is a 
worthy memorial to a fine archaeologist, 
scholar and gentleman. But, as he stresses 
throughout, a great debt is due to his colleague, 
the late Professor Halbherr. one of the pioneers 
of exploration in Crete w*hose loss was a blow* not 
only to archaeology’ but also to all those w ho had 
the good fortune to know* him. 

Any criticisms which follow* are the duty of a 
re\ iewer who himself ow es a great deal to both 
of them and are w'hat they themselves w ould 
expect. 

The introduction gives a good sketch ol the 
topography of the district, the history of the 
excavations and a bibliography. The first 
section is concerned with the Neolithic strata 
explored by A. Mosso in 1906 and further 
examined by the author in 1928—30. No plans 
were recovered and many of the walls found in 
association with Neolithic pottery may have 
been foundations of the succeeding period sunk 
into a lower sti atum. The pottery corresponds to 
Upper Neolithic at Knossos. Incision is rare, 
but some of the sherds have a mottled, rainbow’ 
surface. The second section deals with the Early* 
Minoan remains and brings us down to the 
foundation of the first Palace at some date in 
Middle Minoan I. Again the material is 
comparatively* scanty for, as at Knossos, earlier 
structures were swept away to provide a level 
spate for the Palace. The third section deals 
with the Middle Minoan buildings abutting on 
to the Palace, and with the first Palace itself. 
This had very much the same plan and history* 
as that of Knossos except that it does not seem 
to have been subject to so many* alterations. 
Thus floor deposits earlier than MM II b, when 
it was, again like Knossos, severely damaged by 
an earthquake, are rare. The MM I pottery 
corresponds to MM I b at Knossos. MM II a is 
rare, either owing to the fact that the floors 
continued in use into the next period or because 
the MM I style of pottery continued at this site 
until MM 116 was under way at Knossos. The 
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fourth section contains chapters on masons 5 
marks, architectural problems and relative 
chronology. Throughout the book the text is 
clear and easy to read. 

The volume of plates contains the large-scale 
maps, plans and sections. The general plan of 
the Palace is reproduced in different colours for 
the various periods, a very sound idea enabling 
one to grasp easily its lay-out at any particular 
moment. There are also large-scale photographs 
and thirty coloured plates of pottery. The half- 
tone blocks and the small, detail plans are given 
in the text volume as near as possible to the 
relative text. The printing, photography, 
drawing and reproduction are reallv admirable 
and the inclusion of the objects after the de- 
scription of the area in which these were found is 
excellent. But the heavy paper necessitated by 
the inclusion of photographic illustrations needs 
a stronger binding. 

Since a second volume dealing with the later 
(MM III-LM I— II) Palace is promised, it may 
not be amiss to mention a few points we hope to 
see in it. First of all we lack a chapter giving us 
a general view of the first Palace as a whole. 
Secondly, we want a general chapter on the 
pottery. Naturally, as the author expressly 
states, the site does not conform to the compara- 
tively clear cut divisions of Knossos and he has 
very properly divided his ceramic material in 
accordance with the Phaestian evidence. But 
though a lack of catastrophes may mean that 
MM I and MM II potteiy * are found in the same 
floor deposit on one site, it does not alter the 
fact that at Knossos they are divided and sub- 
divided into no less than four periods, the styles 
of which are distinguishable. It is therefore 
desirable, even when there is no stratigraphic 
evidence, that the pottery should be — not 
divided — but labelled stylistically as MM la or 
b, MM I la or b. If in the excavator’s opinion 
the evidence of his site goes to disprove the 
Knossian sequence, then he is bound to say so 
and give his reasons, but meanwhile the k Evan- 
sian 5 terminology supplies a very good seiies of 
labels, which is after all what we want. Lastly, 
there must be a complete index and cross- 
references from plates to text. 

If the second volume is up to the standard of 
the first and if we could be given a third which 
should co-ordinate the results from the cemeteries 
of the district, the Italian School could rest 
assured that it has done its duty not only by the 
site but also by the archaeologists whose skill 
and enthusiasm have produced so excellent a 
first volume. 


FouiUes executees a Mallia. Deuxieme 
Rapport : Exploration du Palais (1925- 
1926). By F. Chapouthier et R. Joly. 
Pp. 53; 36 plates; 12 line drawings in the 
text. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1936. 100 fr. 

This volume is a definitive account of the 
excavations carried on by the French School at 
Athens on the important Minoan site of Mallia. 
The excavation w*as begun in 1922. The first 
report, published in 1928, carried the account 
down to the end of the 1924 season: since then 
the inscriptions have been published (193O1 and 
the present work only brings us to the end of 
i 9-6. 

We therefore begin by grumbling. The 
excavation of the Palace was completed by 1 930 
1 BCH 1930, 517 ff.) and it is surely not too much 
to expect that the work of the last four years, 
much of it in the nature of small, confirmatoiy 
explorations, could have been incoiporated in 
Mallia II. As it is, the account is s< lappy. Bits 
of the east magazines are desciibed and pieces of 
the south and north fronts. But at the moment 
we have to rely for a proper explanation of these 
on picliininary leports which appeared nearly 
ten years ago. It is very much to be hoped that 
there will be a final volume which will take the 
Palace as a whole. 

The Palace lies some way to the east of the 
present village and considerably neaier the sea. 
Its importance is twofold. First, it is a link 
between the great sites of central Crete and 
those of the east. Secondly, it never quite lost its 
archaic character. It was founded, like all the 
palaces, at the beginning of MM I. In MM II it 
imported a few* Knossian vases and took over the 
developed hieroglyphic script, but, like most sites, 
it continued locally the MM I style of pottery. 
In MM III considerable structural repairs were 
undertaken and no doubt a good deal of the 
masonry is of that date, but to the reviewer it 
seems as if the authors ha\e not allowed nearly 
enough for the fact that the plan in its essentials 
is practically what it was in MM I. It bears a 
temarkable resemblance to Knossos, mutatis 
mutandis. The site being comparatively level, 
there was not the necessity of terracing or making 
a great cutting as on two sides at the latter site 
and, as a result, it would seem that much of the 
building was only one storey high, a fact which 
probably saved it from the worst effects of the 
severe earthquakes which periodically wrecked 
Knossos and Phaistos. In Late Minoan times 
it seems to have been overshadowed by its more 
powerful neighbour and little or no building took 
place. At the end of Late Minoan II, though 
it was not rich enough even to import vases of 
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that style* it suffered the same fate as the rest of 
the Cretan cities. The palace site was deserted 
in LM III, though tombs of that period near by 
prove that the settlement merely moved else- 
where in the neighbourhood. 

The first part of the report deals with the 
architecture. There are interesting discussions 
of the ‘ hypostyle hall 5 at the north end of the 
central court, whose irregularly spaced pillars 
are explained by an original screen wall, and of 
the gaming board or offering table on a terrace 
in the west wing. The authors incline to the 
latter interpretation though strong arguments 
for the former are given in P. of M. Ill, 391 . Both 
the facade looking over the West Court and the 
South fagade on the Central Court show the 
set-backs which are found in the early palaces at 
Knossos and Phaistos. They are here explained 
as an attempt to break a monotonous wall space 
by casting shadows. If this was the intention it 
seems strange that they are in all cases placed in 
the position where they will receive the least 
sun: it is probable that the solution is still to 
seek. This section is well done ; the special 
plans illustrate the points they are meant to, 
though personally I should prefer them as 
figures in the text. Also * rendered } plans 
always look rather fussy. The architectural 
photographs are as good as they can be. But 
there should always be a scale with them and if 
the scale is to be human one would suggest 
somewhat more picturesque figures than those 
shown. 

The second part of the report is devoted to the 
finds. These on the whole are poor. There is 
nothing to touch the magnificent broadsword 
and the stone axe in the foim of a leopard which 
were the high spots of the hist volume. A 
criticism in general of the publication of the 
finds is that they are not 1 elated closely enough 
to the architectural section. If they must be 
separated in the report, then there should be 
cioss lefeiencts both ways, so that on reading of 
a pat titular loom one can find at once what 
objects were disco\ered there. 

The soil of the district unfortunately has the 
worst possible effect on the pottery which 
i onstitutes the bulk of the 8 mobilier ? and as a 
result most of it has had to be published in 
line drawings rather than in photographs. 
Indeed the object of Plates XXXI and XXXII 
is hard to see. The outlines have been un- 
skilfully blocked out and the photogiaphv is not 
good enough to show the patterns. The draw- 
ings of whole vases also are unsatisfactory. 
Elevation, silhouette, section and perspective are 
used indiscriminately without consistency. Xor 


except in very few^ cases is the scale, which 
certainly differs even on the same plate, given. 

These criticisms, may seem captious, but the 
faults do detract from the usefulness of this 
publication. The site is of great importance as 
being half-way between the great centres like 
Knossos and Phaistos and the provincial towns 
like Gournia. It has fallen into sympathetic 
hands, and a great virtue of the w’ork is that they 
have neither been overawed into forcing their 
material to fit exactly the Knossian periods nor 
have they attempted to revise the whole chrono- 
logy of Bronze Age Crete on the basis of the 
natural divisions into which their site falls. 

J. D. S. P. 

Die Ruinen von Bogazkoy. By Kurt Bittel. 
Pp. 107 ; 63 figs., 3 plans. Berlin and 

Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter, 1937. 
Bogazkoy : die Kleinfunde der Grabungen 
1906-1912, I. By Kurt Bittel. (Wissen- 
schaftliche Veroffentlichung der deutschen Orient - 
Gesellschaft, 60 1. Pp. 72; 30 figs., 43 pis. 
Leipzig: J. G. Hinrich, 1937. 

Dr. Bittel, director of the excavations at 
Bogazkoy and the chief authority on prehistoric 
Anatolia, has put in his debt not only the 
specialists who will read both the books 
catalogued above, but also the wider public who 
will consult the smaller of the two. Die Ruinen 
von Bogazkoy introduces the site, giving so 
admirable a resume of what may be seen there 
that even the many who cannot achieve a visit 
will obtain an accurate and vivid picture of the 
impressive architectural and sculptural remains, 
a picture that could only have been drawn by 
one who has lived among them and who knows 
the material, its implications and its setting. 
The fortress of Buyukkale, the fortifications, five 
temples and the sculptures of Yazilikaya and of 
the main gateways are the most arresting 
antiquities that have escaped destruction and 
depredation, while the archives are the most 
important ; the yield has been rich, and each 
year adds something fresh and brings hopes of 
fuithei icvelations. 

The descriptions, business-like, concise and 
readable, aie supplemented by a number of 
excellent photographs, plans and reconstruc- 
tions, so that, while the appeal ance of the ruins 
today becomes familiar, a vision of what they 
once weie takes shape. By the time the book is 
finished, Bogazkoy is no longer a dead town. 
The historical background has been supplied 
with the help of the most up-to-date researches 
into Hittite documents, a process which involves 
clarifying the vagueness and confusion that had 
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made many previous accounts of the Hittite 
empire unsatisfactory. A more individual, 
personal background is also suggested by the 
skilfully chosen extracts from texts referring to 
religion, law and private life. What wisdom 
the ancient lawgiver showed when he ordained 
that whosoever inflicted bodily injury on 
another should give his services free to the 
victim as long as the latter was incapacitated, 
besides paying a fine and the doctor's bill. 

Finally, there is a short and inspiring review' 
of the pi ogress of w ork at Bogazkoy, beginning 
with the explorations of early travellers, passing 
through the momentous discovery of the 
archives and the elucidation of the Hittite 
language, putting us in touch with the literature 
on the site in its various aspects, and ending 
w T ith a summary’ of the position at the present 
day. 

Here, in short, is a little book on a great 
subject which is not only a model of professional 
exactitude, but also a thing of definite literary 
value. 

Those who wish for a moie intimate acquaint- 
ance with the products of the Hittite capital will 
welcome the larger of the two volumes, 
Bogazkoy . die Kle inf unde. Until its appearance, 
almost the only published objects from the 
pre-w ar excavations had been the buildings, the 
archives, the Yazilikava reliefs, and a few of the 
more outstanding inscriptions and sculptures. 
To present numerous finds after the lapse of 
more than thirty yeais can have been far fiom 
easy, since much had been stored away, and 
few records existed of the locations and levels of 
the various items. Dr. Bittel has explored every 
possible source of infoimation which may 
throw r light on stratigiaphy. and has fortunately 
been able to use the evidence from his own 
carefully recorded excavations, which is also 
a\ailable to ourselves in his earlier book, 
Bogazkoy , Xeue Untersuchungen in der hethitischen 
Hauptstadt. Additional help is given by com- 
parisons with other sites such as Alhar, which 
had been dug since the early Bogazkoy cam- 
paigns : while the classification of the pottery 
owes something to the pictures, already noted 
by De Genouillac, on Cappadocian seals. In 
consequence of these investigations, it has been 
possible to determine to a large extent the 
sequence of types which weie cuncnt during the 
earlier and later Hittite empires, and to gi\e 
approximate dates to the sculptures and to many 
of the statuettes, seals, seal impressions, vases 
and utensils of metal, stone and bone. All these 
are adequately described, and whatever points 
of interest they raise are duly considered : 
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mythology, foreign contacts and parallels 
nearer home. 

The illustrations, handsome and numerous, 
range from fine 4 close-ups J of the sculptures to 
those drawings of potsherds so useful to other 
field-workers. One could have wished, how ever, 
that line-blocks had been given of the spindle 
w horls and of two or three of the seals which are 
reproduced only in collotype. A plan of the 
site spares us the necessity’ of referring to other 
publications for questions of topography. 

How r the archaeological data can be reconciled 
with the historical allusions to the various races 
in Asia Minor is discussed in the last chapter. 
On the one hand, we have an element of con- 
tinuity. most conspicuous in the pottery, but not 
absent clsewheie: on the other, the giaduallv 
increasing supiemacy of the Indo-European 
ingredient in the population, which should have 
left tangible traces, and may. indeed, be 
responsible for the individual characteristics in 
the major forms of art at Bogazkov. 

Anatolia in the second millennium is one of 
those countries where history has outstiipped 
archaeology : the author of our books, at home 
in both provinces, is amongst those who aie 
leading the way in redressing the balance. 

\V. L. 

Corolla Ludwig Curtins, zum sechzigsten 
Geburtstag dargebracht. Text. pp. 224; 
volume of plates, 72. Stuttgart: Kohl- 
hammer, 1937* 75m. 

Nearly half of the thirty -seven contributors to 
this handsome memorial volume deal with 
Greek sculpture or painting. In sculpture G. 
Rodemvaldt's study of the archaic metope fiom 
Mycenae comes first in point of time : he re- 
affirms that the slab is a metope and emphasises 
its artistic merit. R. Heidenreich deals with 
the proportions of Archaic Apollos. E. Schmidt 
sets together a seated female type ’Sappho',, 
the Mattei Amazon, the Medici Athena, and a 
male bronze in New York under the heading, 
k Zur Erzplastik des Pheidias.’ H. Selnader 
studies further the reliefs dredged up from the 
Peiraeus harbour, and their relation to the 
Strangfoid and Vatican shield and to the shield 
of the Parthenos. R. Horn publishes a bearded 
head fiom Chios in Vienna, of the late fouith 
century b.c. — perhaps Poseidon: and two 
btonze statuettes of Poseidon are linked to this, 
the one published by the Ciown Piince of 
Bavai ia from his own collection, the other from a 
Roman collection by P. Aindt. Arndt also 
publishes a marble statue of a seated woman w ith 
a sword, identified as Hypermnestra. F. 
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Muthmann discusses the 4 hanging Marsyas 9 ; 
the 4 white 9 type is Pergamene of the early 
second century b.c., the 4 red ' type is a century 
later. 

Among the papers dealing with ancient 
painting we have a valuable study by W. 
Hahland of the significance of the scenes on 
Geometric vases {' Zu den Anfangen der atiischen 
Malerei 9 /. W. Technau illustrates for the first 
time the oft-cited Andokides-amphora in the 
Faina Collection at Orvieto. R. Hampe 
interprets the scenes on a Brygos-cup in Tarquinia 
as derived from the Trojan cycle. W. Kraiker 
publishes a fourth-century Attic pyxis represent- 
ing the marriage of Herakles ; H. Bulle a frag- 
mentary Tarentine krater depicting the victory 
of a tragic chorus. A. von Salis argues that the 
origin of the scenes on ‘ Homeric bowls ' and 
similar vases is to be sought in book illustrations. 
B. Schweitzer publishes a Roman mosaic 
depicting an artist and his model. 

The remaining papers are of varied character. 
A. von Gerkan's 4 Die Entwicklung des grossen 
Tempels von Baalbek ! is the only architectural 
study. E. Langlotz, £ Eine Eteoki etische Sphinx/ 
makes the interesting suggestion that Minoan art 
lingered in Crete down into Iron Age times. 
J. Sieveking. * Eine Koroplasteneinfall. 5 and P. 
Wolters, * Banausos/ discuss oddities in terra- 
cotta. E. Boehringer publishes a bronze ring 
with a portiait of Philetairos. L. Deubner 
examines the origins of the ithyphallic herm, 
R. Herbig traces the degeneration of Herakles 
in art. The list of Hellenic subjects closes with 
G. Kaschnitz-Weinbeig's essay, 4 Zur Structur 
der griethischen Kunst/ and with F. Klinger’s 
4 Uber Pindars drittes Pythisehes Gedicht.' the 
remaining contributions falling outside the scope 
of this Journal. 

Profiles of Greek Mouldings. By LUCY 
T. Shoe. Text. pp. xvi — 187: Plates, 
loose, in folding flap case : A to F. photo- 
giaphic, and I to LXXIX, in line block. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard Lniversity 
Presb. 1 Q36. 

This is a \ery important work, as Miss Shoe 
has made the fiist serious attempt to register 
with accuiacy a large assortment of Greek 
mouldings from the sixth to the second centuries 
b.c. on a compiehensive scale. The magnitude 
of the subject can be realised ftom the facts 
that though the present work has -apart from 
photographic ones; 79 plates, including over 
1 700 profiles, there are none of Doric capitals 
within its geographical scope, nor any profiles 
whate\ei from Sicily and South Italy: and we 


are therefore glad to learn that the author, who 
has already devoted five years to the subject, 
intends to continue her labours. The material 
now dealt with in Greece and the Greek Islands 
may be summarised as follows: — Sima; Geison 
Crown ; Geison soffite ( moulding only) : 
Frieze and Epistyle Crowns : Ionic Abacus 
and Necking ; Epicranitis ; Anta Capital ; 
Ceiling Beam and Coffer: Lintels and Jambs; 
Balustrade, etc. Crowns ; Ionic Column, Anta 
and other Bases. 

The aids afforded to archaeology by the 
accurate presentation of architectural facts are 
now' being widely recognised, and the book is 
primarily intended for that kind of study, but 
architects will be glad to consult it, if only for 
its criteria for style. The development of style 
in Greek mouldings here becomes vivid, and it 
is noticeable how the mouldings of the more 
famous buildings are arresting at a glance : 
from the sixth century — Samos (Hera); from 
the fifth century — the Parthenon, Propylaea. 
Erechtheum, Bassae : from the fourth century — 
Tegea, the Tholos at Epidauros, Sardis, Ephesus, 
and the Mausoleum ; from the third century — 
the earlier Pergamene work : and from the 
second century — Magnesia (Ai terms L We see 
the normal tendency of the later third and 
second centuries to over-refine and to merge 
prime types of moulding, as, for example, in 
PL XV, 23, where an anta cap moulding 
consisting of an ovolo and a cavetto, becomes, 
in fact, a cyma recta with a nick in it. The 
true refinement of the fifth century can be seen 
in the splendid collection of hawksbeaks of 
that period, e.g. on PI. LIII. It is impossible 
to mention more than a few specific examples 
that are a joy for ever — the amazing boldness 
and beauty of the hawksbeak from Aegina 
r PL LX. 15), and, in contrast, the greater 
subtlety but increased functional strength of 
the one from Olympia (LX, 1 9 , executed 
(also in marbles some 30 years later: the simae 
from the Propylaea and Bassae ; P 1 . XLI, 1 
and 2) : the bases from the Lycian sarcophagus 
and Pergamum 1 PI. XXXVIII, 13 and 14s; 
the Priene pedestal ( PL XXXVI, 14 s, the Samos 
epicranitis PL VII, it : the Epidauros 1 Tholos) 
frieze PL XIV, 1): the Erechtheum anta 
PL XVI, 2.. 

It is a delight to see all the mouldings in full 
size, though occasionally this carries its penalty — 
the necessity of splitting the largest mouldings 
in two, which may have prevented the inclusion 
of Doric capitals and geison soffite curves. The 
\ital question arises, are Miss Shoe's results to 
be trusted ? A method has been adopted 
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which claims to be quite reliable for all open 
mouldings that have no undercuts, but it must 
be recollected that the diawn line constitutes the 
final record, and that no two executants will 
ever draw' the same moulding in the same way ; 
it is the spirit of a moulding that gives it life. 
From intimate knowledge, the present writer 
is able to refer to tw T o examples — 'U the toecho- 
bate moulding of the inside cella wall at Tegea 
(PL XXXVII, 7), where the scotia is really 
complete, 1 * (2) the famous doorjamb moulding 
in the north porch of the Erechtheum (PL 
XXXV. 21, w’hich hardly appears convincing 
throughout : but from the writer's personal 
acquaintance with Miss Shoe’s methods (apart 
from the blessing of such a high authority as 
Gorham P. Stevens, who writes a Preface h 
the very high standard of her work, taken as a 
whole, need not be questioned. 

The main arrangement of the major part of 
the text under type headings — ovolo, cyma 
reversa. cyma recta, hawksbeak, etc. — may 
have been adopted under archaeological advice, 
but (at any rate, architecturally) it has grave 
disadvantages, as it leads to the arbitrary 
inclusion of a large number of complex mould- 
ings which may even be primarily of different 
character (e.g.. those on PI. XVI, 10 and n», 
and to the various recorded mouldings of one 
building being distributed over several (often 
widely separated) plates, discoverable only 
by a search through the index tables. Though 
all the information is recorded in Text and 
Plates combined (to the writer, XXVI, 26, 
remained unsolved ), one has to dart about in 
a disconcerting manner. In themselves. Miss 
Shoe's own conclusions in the Text and Tables 
have considerable research value, but it might 
surely be questioned if the * cyma recta is 
essentially Doric oiiginally’ (p. 91, table, 

first note), and it is certainly incorrect to 
attribute no mouldings to Minoan architecture 
,p. 5;. 1 Any full consideration of this material, 
however, would demand a separate review. 
Some minor matters may be mentioned. On 
p. 146 of Text, there is no reference to the 
important pitching-up principle in the torus 
of later Asian bases 'see PL LXVII, 4 and 7 . 
The term * frieze crown ** is used frequently, but, 

1 The museum fragment may be unfinished, but 
there is a completed one lying about outside; cf. 

also, Dugas. There is no indication in text or plate 

that the torus is carved with a guilloche. 

- See Evans, Palace of Minos ; outstandingly. 
Yol. II. Part II, Supplementary Plate XXII . 
Further material has tome to light since this was 

published. 


in Doric usage, this member, as illustrated on 
PL XXVI, 16 and 17, goes structurally with 
the cornice, of which (when projecting" it is 
the bed-moulding. 3 On p. 6, the undercut 
of a hawksbeak is correctly so called; on p. 91 
the non-architectural term 4 underswung * for a 
similar function does not tend to clarity. Why 
should the German word ; Perserschutt * 
<p. 91 ! be used? The gradual curve of a 
cavetto should not be called a ‘ long vertical * 
(p. 921. On p. 8, place and date of publication 
of Prof. Robertson's book are not stated. In 
the Index, 4 'Theseum' 5 might have been in- 
serted after * Athens, Temple of Hepliaistos.' 

The treatment of carved mouldings vide 
the remarks on pp. 4 and 5 of Text) is not free 
from defects. The epistyle crown shown in 
6, photographic plate E, for example, could 
not be understood from the profile of the same 
moulding shown in PL XXVI, b. But, when 
all is said. Miss Shoe has produced a work 
which is of the greatest value both to archaeo- 
logical and architectural research. That it has 
been so sumptuously produced by the Harvard 
Press does her honour which is well deserved. 

T. F. 

Hellenistic Architecture : an Introductory 
Study. By Theodore Fyfe. Pp. xxxi ~ 
247 ; 29 plates and 58 illustrations in the 
text. Cambridge University Press, 193b. 

215 . 

The author must not be held to blame if the 
perusal of this book leaves the reader w ondering 
whether the architecture of the Hellenistic age 
possessed any clear-cut distincthe feature. For 
there was nothing clear-cut about that age. 
Greek culture followed in the footsteps of 
Alexander, but the further it spread the more 
mixed it became, and it is not surprising that a 
sketch that covers the development of building 
style over a w ide geographical area through some 
eight centuries should present only blurred 
outlines of the architectural aspects of this much 
diluted Hellenism. We say Hellenism advisedly, 
for language is shocked by the acceptance by Dr. 
Tarn i^and after him by Prof. Fyfe) of this word 
as the substantive of Hellenistic, when common- 
sense and the Oxford Dictionary alike declare it 
to be the substantive of Hellenic. 

z There is repetition here, and also confusion. 
The so-called frieze crowns .reallv cornice bed- 
moulds) of the Parthenon and Propylara are dealt 
with both on pp. 50 and 57; on p. 169 the true 
frieze crowns are dealt with, but why is one from 
the Propylaea on PL XXIII, and another from that 
building and also the Parthenon example on PI. 
LXXI ? 
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Yet this rather vague impression that the lay 
reader gets is perhaps due to the fact that the 
book has not been written for him but for the 
expert. It is less an exposition than a series of 
comments. 

We learn indeed that there is a vast amount of 
extant material bearing witness to a great 
vitality in architecture the Hellenistic age, 
but shoeing too the effect of two opposed forces, 
one 4 the Greek mentality, the spirit of clarity 
and orderliness which underlay all Greek 
expression in art and life, the other was the more 
unsettling element— and one of vast range — of 
the cults of Eastern religions that were being 
absorbed by the Greek woi Id from the end of the 
fourth century b.c. onwards. 5 But we hardly 
learn to distinguish the effects of these two forces. 
We should have been helped by more and better 
illustrations. Here the drawings are more 
illuminating than the half-tone plates, which, 
though w ell reproduced from good photographs, 
are in geneial too much reduced quite to succeed 
in making their point. 

Two passages are of paiticular interest. One 
1 p. 8; in which emphasis is laid on the importance 
of considering ancient buildings together with 
their surroundings, and of appreciating the 
Greeks’ use of colour, applied colour and naturally 
coloured materials, together with their use of 
reflected light. It is presumably to the treatment 
of these elements in the Church at Monreale 
that we owe the rather puzzling pronouncement 
that that church gives 4 the best impression that 
exists to-day of completely finished Greek and 
Hellenistic treatments. 5 In the other passage 
p. 831 the author points to the development of 
barock 1 defined as * an absorption of the less into 
the greater in an architectural composition 5 ) 
in late Hellenistic buildings such as the entrance 
front of the Miletus market and the w est end of 
the basilica at Pompeii. 4 Advanced Hellenistic 
work in fact anticipated the Barock architecture 
of some fourteen centuries later. Theie was in 
all probability no direct connection between the 
two developments. They were both logical 
results produced by long familiarity with 
classical elements.* The same cause must 
underlie the Hellenistic tendencies to which the 
author points in much work of the Renaissance 
and after. J. p. 13. 

Bronze werkstatten in Grossgriedienland und 
Sizilien. By L le Jantzex. Jahrbuch des 
detthchen a rchaolo^i^hen Itntitf/ts, Etganzimvs- 
hejt 13. Pp. 84: plates 40. Berlin: 
Walter de Gruyter & Co.. 1937. 22 m. 

In various periodicals and other publications. 


there exists a considerable body of literature on 
South Italian bronzes; yet, when attributing 
specimens to this part of the world, we proceed 
with more than usual caution, and often have 
no better motive than inability to find an 
alternative origin. Thanks to Dr. Jantzen, we 
shall now be better equipped for making a 
definite decision, since he has not only collected 
and described certain material which has a 
reasonable claim to be South Italian or Sicilian, 
but has also given us lists and illustrations of 
kindred objects which are Mainland or East 
Greek, so that, by comparison, we can appreciate 
the contrasting styles. 

The products of South Italy are divided into 
three groups, Lokroi, Tarentum and Kroton ; 
those of Sicily, less homogeneous, form a fourth 
group : and there is, of course, a residue of 
isolated figures. The foundations on which rest 
the reconstructions of the groups are as follow s : — 
Lokroi is the find spot of numerous bronzes 
to w T hich others can be linked by style. For a 
bronze industry at Tarentum there is the 
evidence of literature, provenance and proba- 
bility, supplemented by the fact that some 
membeis of this family have peculiarities which 
reappear at Sparta, whence Tarentum was 
colonised. A compact and individual seiies, 
including a large proportion of minors with 
stands, is easy to detach : it is assigned to 
Calabria fin the modern sense of the term) 
because four items out of sixteen were found 
there, to Kroton because that was the chief 
town ol the district. Here we are on less firm 
ground; perhaps our museum labels should 
bear a question-mark; and we are tempted to 
criticise, though not necessarily to condemn, 
the modern tendency to bestow a name that 
implies too much on each newlv discoveied 
class of antiquities. In contrast with Kroton, 
Sicily has yielded much bronze- work of varying 
style and merit; nevertheless, to postulate 
local workshops there seems justifiable. I 
should add that the terracottas from 
Medma and Lokroi axe cited in connection 
with the bronzes, though their contacts are not 
exploited. 

Each of the three South Italian groups con- 
tain a nucleus of examples which clearly belong 
together : round these are assembled others, 
some of which are fairly close, some less so. 
This is the usual method of research for scholars 
engaged in defining the art-centres of the past, 
though it involves a subjective element which 
cannot be eliminated. Every person looks with 
di fie rent eyes, and experts on statues and 
statuettes are in particular notorious for their 
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disagreements. It is, therefore, reassuring to 
note the points wherein Dr. Jantzen finds 
himself in sympathy with his colleagues fas 
with Xeugebauer on the importance of Taren- 
tum in the archaic period; ; moreover, the care 
with which he draws our attention to doubtful 
conclusions earns our respect even if we do not 
always follow him. 

A reviewer’s opinions on individual attribu- 
tions are, however, apt to be arbitrary owing to 
lack of space, and he should, perhaps, abstain 
from confusing the issue by expressing them too 
freely. I will, therefore, only record those of 
the author’s verdicts which seem to me of 
especial interest and which may provoke 
discussion. { i ) First in the Tarentine catalogue 
come three oxen, followed almost immediately 
bv the horse and rider from Grumentum which 
Xeugebauer had already recognised as the 
companion of two of them. Most of us have 
regarded the horse as too provincial to have been 
made in a Greek city, but Dr. Jantzen, less rigid, 
does not hesitate to insert even an Etruscan 
mirror-support into one of his lists f pp. 47, 50 ', 
on the grounds that it can be fitted into his 
sequence. The resemblances which he notices 
between the horse and drawings on certain 
Corinthian vases are decidedly suggestive, but 
are they not superficial? (2) The Xoicattaro 
girdle is thought to be Tarentine because the 
horses which decorate it have points in common 
with the animals mentioned above. (3) The 
Tubingen armed runner is assigned, though 
tentatively, to a later phase of the same school. 
(41 The mirror dedicated by Phillo, now in 
Berlin, is associated with Lokroi, where it seems 
definitely at home. 

In deciding where bronzes were made, the 
circumstances of their discovery naturally play 
a part. A fairly large part for most of us, though 
some authorities, like Langlotz, treat it as almost 
negligible, while Dr. Jantzen represents the 
other extreme. For him. provenance is the 
chief guide, so that he is prepared on occasion 
to let it outweigh the evidences of style, as in 
the case of the herm from Gela >pp. 55. 6T. 
His statement that, whereas western bronzes 
have been found in Sicilv and Italy, no un- 
doubtedly mainland ones have been found in 
Greece is stiictly true, but we must lemember 
that there are several doubtful specimens that 
he has dissociated from the Peloponnesian 
contexts where other scholars had placed them. 

Such matter for controveisy. inevitable 
wherever original work is done, provides a 
desirable stimulus. In its more general aspect, 
the book is a remarkable achievement. The 

JHS — VOL. LVII. 


amount of information conveyed, the careful 
analyses of style, the attention paid to chron- 
ology — all these combine to give the branch of 
archaeology under consideration the coherence 
and definition which are its due. Constant 
use will be made of the appendices, to which 
I have already alluded, wherein aie gathered 
the representatives from all regions of types 
dealt with in the text. 

The time and trouble involved in writing a 
book of this kind are so considerable that the 
author is justified in using labour-saving de- 
vices such as referring to his subjects by their 
catalogue numbers. But this results in much 
turning of pages on the part of the reader, who 
may be excused for suggesting that these 
numbers might have been quoted, possibly in 
place of the names of museums, under the 
illustrations. He has, I think, a right to com- 
plain that there is no real index, for the museum 
indices and the list of illustrations do not quote 
all places in the text where the items are dis- 
cussed. For a summary of abbreviations, he 
must turn to the Jaht bitch, of which the book is 
one of the supplemental y volumes. That it 
should find a place in that honourable series is 
in itself a guaiantee of the high qualitv of its 
contents which is. of course, quite unaffected 
by the small practical defects in its arrangement. 

W. L. 

Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi. By C. H. 

Emilie Haspels. Pp. x — 407 : 54 plates. 

{. Ecole Francaise d' Athene s : Ttavaux et 

Memoires , Fascicule IV. Paris: E. de 

Boccard, 1936. 400 Jr. 

In this book we have an important contribu- 
tion to the study of black-figured potterv. It 
is the direct outcome of the work done on 
Attic black figure by Beazley and others during 
the last ten years or so. To the big amphora 
painters whom we already know are now added 
a number of lesser brethren. But though Mis& 
Haspels’ material is humbler than most of that 
hitherto dealt with, it has the merit of being 
exceptionally plentiful. The whole field of 
Attic black-figured lekythoi is surveved. from 
the early “ Deianeira ? type down to the rather 
unattractive products of the workshop of the 
Beldam Painter with which the black-figured 
lekythoi expired. Lekythoi with outline draw- 
ing, with silhouettes in Six's technique, with 
pattern decoiation. and with plain black 
bodies all come within the purview of the book, 
and a number of red-figured lekythoi are dealt 
with in passing. There are many pleasant 
digressions from the main theme, dealing with 

T 
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such varied subjects as hair-dressing, perfume 
pots, black incisions/ and these form not the 
least interesting portions of the book. Miss 
Haspels 5 lively descriptions are illustrated by 
fifty-four excellent plates made up mainly from 
her own admirable photographs. Very useful 
appendices, which form one-fifth of the book, 
give lists of vases, not confined to lekythoi, by 
the various painters and groups dealt with. 
The indices are copious, and there is a very 
useful List of Plates giving particulars of the 
vases illustiated with refeiences to relevant 
pages of the text, a practice which one could 
wish mote widely adopted. Though the 
language is foreign to both writer and pi inter, 
misprints are remarkably few. 

For the earlier period Miss Haspels divides 
her lekythoi into two broad divisions based on 
shape, the shoulderless 4 Deianeira 5 type of 
C orinthian oiigin with its later * sub-Deianeira 5 
developments, and the shoulder lekythos with 
more or less egg-shaped body. These early 
varieties do not easily lend themselves to 
classification. One or two individual painters 
are distinguished, but the vases are dealt with 
mainly as separate items or quite small groups, 
only two kinds attaining what might be called 
popularity, the * Dolphin 9 class of shoulder 
lekythoi and the * Little Black-necks ’ of a 
modified Deianeiia shape. With the beginning 
ol the lcd-figuie period we get the cylindrical 
lekythos which becomes canonical for black 
figuie as well as for red, though there is found 
side by side with it another shape, derived from 
the cylinder but sloping more sharply to the 
foot in a manner reminiscent of an earlier type 
and with an earlier type of foot. This Miss 
Haspels calls a ‘ compromise 5 shape, and traces 
its progress down to a little after 500 b.c., after 
which cylinders, growing ever slenderer, prevail. 
In the Leagros period comes the beginning of 
a continuous stream of prolific painters, most 
of them new to us, whom Miss Haspels has 
provided with neat and picturesque names. 
There is the Gela Painter, who turned out 
lekythoi more numerous than good for some 
years both before and after 500: the Sappho 
and the Diosphos Painters, who woiked together 
about the turn of the century; the Marathon 
Painter, for whom we have a welcome date in 
the Marathon *01 os ; the Theseus Painter, 
whose skyphoi. hitherto disguised under the 
generic teim 4 White Heron' skyphoi, are 
perhaps better known than his lekythoi: the 
Athena Painter, who is shown to have colla- 
borated with, and even perhaps to be identical 
with, the Bowdoin Painter; and the Beldam 


Painter, who invented the false-bottomed 
lekythos and shares with the Emporion Painter 
the responsibility for popularising the unlovely 
4 chimney 5 mouth that disfigures so many of 
the lekythoi of the second quarter of the fifth 
century. 

The styles of these painters are analysed and 
discussed at some length, and Miss Haspels 5 
attributions in the main carry conviction. The 
treatment of groups of lesser merit ibut of no 
less interest to the museum curator and the 
historian) is more summary, and leaves much to 
be taken on trust. On the other hand, black 
figure shapes, types and painters are brought 
into line with their contemporaries in red figure 
in a most illuminating way. Yet, in spite of 
the new light thus gained, questions of absolute 
dating remain very problematical. Much of 
Miss Haspels' dating, both absolute and relative, 
is later than one would expect. She is herself 
very fiank about the difficulties that this some- 
times gives rise to. We are warned more than 
once that certain vases look old-fashioned in the 
period to which she has assigned them. There 
is also the difficulty, discussed at length on pp. 93, 
139 f., caused by finding in the Marathon 
burial two lekythoi in the manner of the Haimon 
Painter. They were buried at a date when 
Miss Haspels w'ould expect him to be a beginner, 
yet they do not look like the work of a 
beginner, nor would a beginner be likely to have 
imitators. 

One remarkable fact stands out from Miss 
Haspels’ presentation of the development of 
the lekythos for which she offers no explanation : 
there is a strange dearth of material for the 
years following 530. The decade 540-30 is 
represented by a good number of lekythoi, 
w'hich are given a chapter to themselves. But 
in the chapter called 4 The Beginning of the 
Red Figure Peiiod 5 only four lek\thoi are 
assigned to the earliei years ipp. 41-31, and the 
lest of the chapter (with the possible exception 
of the last paragiaptd is devoted to the Lcagros 
period, where the numbers run into hundreds. 
Search in subsequent pages does not reveal 
anything to till up the gap. One can assume, 
of course, that there were still on the market 
late examples ot the b fat runner 5 series which 
we are told >p. 16 ■ continued for some decades, 
but more than these are needed unless we are 
to assume a very unaccountable falling off in 
the lekythos industry. Should we not put into 
these empty years the earlier examples of 
the Phanvllis shape which was surely slow in 
maturing if it did not reach its prime till 500 
(p. 68 ? The ‘ hoplite leaving home 5 type in 
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particular cannot be very far removed in date 
from the Trebenishte lekythos of 530 <p. 67). 
The earlier examples of the very numerous 
< cock ’ lekythoi, which Miss Haspels does not 
allow to begin till about 510, have, among other 
early features, the mouth * rounded at the top, 
painted black all over with added red at the 
upper edge over the black " that we are told in 
another connexion fp. 51) is the regular lekvthos- 
mouth before the red-figure period. An earlier 
date seems to be indicated for these also and for 
some other common types which are here 
relegated to the end of the century. 

It is interesting to compare conclusions 
arrived at by Miss Haspels' methods with those 
of excavators who approach the question of 
dating from another point of view, with whom 
the evidence of associated finds counts for more, 
while their acquaintance with the lekythos 
per se is immeasurably less. As Miss Haspels 
has dealt in detail with the dating of some of 
the Rhitsona graves, perhaps I may be allowed 
a word about them. When the first graves 
were dug thirty years ago there was found to 
be a gap between the mid-sixth century graves 
(called group A 1 and those of the late sixth 
century gioup B . The subsequent discovery 
of other graves such as 83, 126, 102 did much 
to fill this gap, and the graves, arranged in 
order on the basis of the aryballoi, black glaze 
ware and vases of the Boeotian Kylix style 
found in them, now form a reasonably coherent 
sequence. By dating right at the end of the 
century or later the ltkythoi found in the group 
B graves Miss Haspels has put them all from 
gr. 31 onward into the fifth century, thus 
reopening and considerably widening the gap. 
There seems to be no satisfactory explanation 
why they should stop having funerals for about 
thirty years at Mykalessos or stop making 
lekythoi for about fifteen years in Athens. 
Miss Haspels discusses in detail the black- 
figure contents of four graves. 31, 26, 80 and 
18, and dates them all within the decade 500- 
490. But these four are representative of a 
series of a dozen single interment graves, gr. 31 
being the earliest and gr. 18 the latest, con- 
taining some eighteen hundred vases of many 
different sorts, most of them showing con- 
siderable modifications of shape, proportion, 
and decot ation between the gr. 31 examples 
and those from gr. 18, while types that are 
abundant in some aie obsolete in otheis. It 
seems unlikely that so much change should 
have taken place in the shoit space of ten years. 
One may also point out that the view is scarcely 
tenable that the black-figured vases in gr. 31 


are much later than the other contents of the 
grave, i.e. that at the funeral over three hundred 
of the vases offered were old-fashioned and only 
some fifty odd were up to date. The only 
grave which has a large proportion of old- 
fashioned vases is the difficult grave 113. where 
the total number of vases is much smaller and 
the number of potential heix looms or offerings 
of aged mourners not so impossible. This is 
not the place to argue in detail the teasons 
given by Miss Haspels for her late dating of 
the graves, but I may perhaps be allowed to 
quote one instance. The arguments for putting 
the c little-lion-shaped ’ blat k lekythoi after 
300 are not convincing. They rest on the 
assumption that the Sappho Painter invented 
the shape ip. 98', that he painted black-figuie 
scenes on this shape earlier than pictuies in 
Six's technique p. 108;. and 1 presumably < 
that the plain black examples are as late as 
those in Six's technique. 1 Incidentally the 
white outside petals of the lotuses on the shoulder 
of most of the plain black little lions have 
nothing to do with Six's technique, but carry 
on a type well known in the third quarter of 
the sixth centurv . It is also a fact not noticed 
by Miss Haspels 1 that a plain black ‘‘little- 
lion 9 was found at Megara Hyblaea in the saint' 
grave Sep. 43 as the lekythos Syracuse 7407. 
runner between onlookers, w hich Miss Haspels 
dates in the decade 540-30 'p. 36 This in 
itself is no proof of early date, since the runner 
lekythos might conceivably have been more 
than thirtv years old when buried, but unless 
some quite decisive evidence for a later date 
comes to light, such contexts .arid this is 
not an isolated example/ have to be borne in 
mind. 

This is not to say that we defend ail the 
Rhitsona datings that Miss Haspels attacks. 
Some of them indeed we had alreadv retracted 
long ago. Thus our earliest group B grave 31 
is dated in our latest report Aryballoi and Figurines 
not 530 but about 520, and the very late gr. 48 
not 500 but 490 see alreadv Sixth and Fifth 
p. 39', and we should not be prepared in either 
case to maintain that they could not be put a 
few years later still. But to follow Miss Haspels 
and date the whole group in the fifth century 
still seems to me to create more problems than 
it solves. While fixed points remain so lament- 
ably few', no final word can be said on this 
vexed question of dating. If I have stressed it 
here, it is simply because it seems to me to 
be the only major issue that ( alls for question 
or discussion in this admirable book. 

A. D. U. 
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Bilder Griecliischer Vasen. Edited by J. D. 

Beazley and Paul Jacobsthal. Volume 

10 : Der Penthesilea-Maler. By Hans 

Diepolder. Pp. 28; 32 plates. 28 m. 

Volume 11 : Sakonides. By Andreas 

Rumpf. Pp. 30 ; 32 plates. 28 m. Leipzig : 

H. Keller, 1936 and 1937. 

The two latest volumes of this series illustrate 
a new tendency in the study of Attic vase- 
painting. For many years Beazley and others 
have been sorting the material into groups of 
closely linked works, and it is perhaps natural 
that now, in red-figure at least where a large 
proportion of the material has been so sorted, 
people should begin trying to unite different 
groups, and to see as phases of one man’s work 
what have hitherto been regarded as separate 
personalities. Dr. Diepolder makes this attempt 
for red-figure of the second quarter of the fifth 
century, Prof. Rumpf more rashly for black- 
figure of the third quarter of the sixth. Dr. 
Diepolder’s thesis is not actually a new one. 
Hartwig first and after him Fuitwangler and 
Buschor ascribed to the Penthesilea Painter 
various vases which Beazley preferred to separate 
and group with others under the name of the 
Pistoxenos Painter. Dr. Diepolder follows the 
older view and gives a reasoned account of the 
artist’s development, the vases of the * Pistoxenos 
Paintei ' being the earlier. The two groups are 
obviously intimately linked, and the opinion that 
they are the work of one man is perfectly tenable. 

I see no essential difficulty in supposing that the 
master of calligraphy and finesse who painted 
the London Aphrodite should later develop the 
looser, broader skill of the Penthesilea cup : I 
see that at times they come much closer than 
this, but there are points where the chain seems 
to me broken. The Aphrodite cup and the 
New York pyxis with the Judgment of Paris are 
both careful works, in the same technique, on 
similar subjects, and painted within a few years 
of each other, and I cannot persuade myself that 
thev are the work of the same artist. The 
author of the sublime Aphrodite could see a 
joke — witness the Schwerin skyphos — and the 
exterior of the Hamburg cup, attractively 
interpreted by Dr, Diepolder, shows the 
Penthesilea Painter as a humorist, but the Xew 
\ork p\xis seems to me unintentionally comic ; 
an attempt at a serene idyll like the Aphrodite 
by an artist with no gift for the theme — one 
whose natural subjects were the stable and the 
camp, a good teller of folk-stories as in the 
Boston A nod os sk\phos. and one who could see 
an epic grandeur in the lough-house of war, but 
not one capable of the calculated simplicity of 


the Aphrodite. She is all divine ; the figures 
on the pyxis might be the boys of the Hamburg 
cup dressed up for a chaiade. That two 
artists are sometimes nearly indistinguishable is 
no proof that they are one, and I incline to 
regard the Pistoxenos and Penthesilea Painters 
as two personalities with styles as linked and 
souls as different as Masolino and Masaccio. 
How'ever, Dr. Diepolder has worked on these 
vases long, and his opinion is not to be rejected 
lightly. Moreover, he puts his view convincingly, 
only I wish he included a list, so that we could 
see what exactly he regards as the painter’s 
ceuvre — whether the whole of Beazley’s two 
lists or only parts of them. In any case, these 
vases are all part of one tradition, so that it is 
possible to believe them the work of two hands 
and yet have little quarrel with the book, which 
is in fact an interesting and enjoyable one. Dr. 
Diepolder’s interpretations and appreciations of 
individual vases are apt and illuminating — 
though surely Iphikles is more than £ Milch- 
bruder ' to Herakles — and his understanding of 
the general development of the art at this period 
and its relation to other arts is deep and well 
conveyed. I do not agree with him that the 
Tityos picture is purer decoration than the 
Penthesilea : the former seems to me a splendid 
composition ill adapted to a circle — I can 
imagine it looking well, for instance, on a 
calyx-crater — while the distortions by which the 
Death of Penthesilea is compelled into its ring 
seem as inevitable as those of a scene reflected 
in a convex mirror. In general, however. Dr. 
Diepolder’s picture of the Penthesilea Painter 
turning away from major painting to simple 
decoration is convincing and interesting, as is 
the story of his final degeneration — a sad process 
paralleled strangely often among the greatest late 
archaic vase-painters : Oltos, Epiktetos, the 
Berlin Painter, the Kleophrades Painter. It is 
not. I think, common in other spheres of art for 
the leader of one generation to become the hack 
of the next, and it is perhaps due to the veiv 
swift, steady development of Greek art at this 
time, when each fashion was abandoned quickly 
and utterly, and an artist who could not 
assimilate the new' style could keep no following 
for the old. 

Prof. Rumpf has undertaken a larger and 
more difficult task. If one begins Sakonides by 
looking at the plates, one gets rather a shock, 
finding three groups which one's preconceptions 
do not easily accept as the work of one man: a 
group of amphorae, etc., not ‘ Tyrrhenian ' but 
similar ; a group of big w orks by a master of the 
black-figure Blutezeit . whom we have got to 
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know as Lydos; and a group of Little Master 
cups centring round the signatures of Sakonides. 
Prof. Rumpf. however, compels one to observe 
real resemblances. The Epitimos cup in New 
York f'10), for instance, and the fascinating orgy 
fragment from the Acropolis (17) are notable 
links between 4 Lydos 5 and the Sakonides 
signatures, while 4 Lydos ’ and the group of 
rougher vases are cleverly bound together, e.g. 
by the animal types, especially the lions, and by 
a convincing series of hydriae. The lion type is 
paralleled again on the Cambridge Sakonides 
(t8», while the Louvre pyxis (43 ) affords a real 
link between the Sakonides band-cup (16) and 
some of the rougher vases. Prof. Rumpf gives 
reason for the inclusion of every vase in his list, 
and they might all be by one hand, but that is 
a veiy different thing from saying, as he does, 
that they must be. First there is the question 
of signatures : we have learnt to think of Lydos 
as a painter, and Prof. Rumpf ’s surmise that he 
was a potter is only half convincing. The 
signature on the Athens lebes is certainly 
interpretable either way, but that on the Louvre 
hydria fragment is absolutely, if rather illiterately, 
explicit that it was painted by Lydos — ho Au8o$ : 
eypcrsv followed by a space and the border of the 
picture can mean nothing else. The inscriptions 
on the Xenokles-Kleisophos jug cited by Prof. 
Rumpf are no parallel at all. This fragment is 
early, and one could salvage part of Prof. 
Rumpf's theory by supposing that Lvdos, like 
Euphronios, was a painter before he was a 
potter, the Louvre fragment and some of the 
rougher vases being painted by Lydos, and the 
much larger group that centres round the 
Athens lebes by Sakonides ; but I do not think 
that such drastic assumptions are justified 
without more evidence. 4 Lydos ? and Sakonides 
certainly approach each other very closely, but 
so, as Prof. Rumpf observes, do Xearchos and 
‘ Lydos/ The whole scheme suffers from too 
little use of contrasting material. Prof. Rumpf 
remarks, no doubt truly, that Sakonides must 
have painted large vases, but so must the 
Phrynos and Hermogenes Painters, with whom, 
as Prof. Rumpf says, Sakonides is closely con- 
nected, while Xearchos and the painter of 
Acropolis 606 must have painted rougher vases, 
and vers' likely Little Master cups as well ; the 
building up of a large group of vases round 
Sakonides and 4 Lydos 5 carries little conviction 
unless associated with similar w ork on these other 
centres. The classification of works of art in 
ateliers rather than in the narrower groups 
which alone can be safely assigned to single 
hands is a legitimate and valuable method, but 
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it can only be properly done working from 
several centres at once, and is better employed 
on a field that has already been sorted into 
small groups more exhaustively than has yet 
been done for the vases of this period. However, 
Prof. Rumpf has a keen eye and a convincing 
pen ; only one vase in his list I cannot see as a 
work of his possible Sakonides — the odious cup, 
plate 32, which I should take for a late effort by 
the otherwise quite pleasant incompetent who 
worked for Tabides, and whose Hope amphora, 
as Prof. Rumpf remarks, shows the influence of 
Lvdan vases. 

The illustrations of these two volumes are 
chosen on rather different principles — Dr. 
Diepolder's to illustrate clearly his artist s 
development. Pi of. Rumpf's to supplement the 
already accessible material. One cannot judge 
the development of Prof. Rumpf's Sakonides 
from his plates alone, but he illustiates much 
that is not to be found elscwheie, with the 
result that there is now' scarcely a piece of anv 
importance in his list of which one cannot find 
a picture. The photographs of the fragments of 
the signed Athens lebes are also a particularly 
welcome supplement to the published drawings. 
It is a pity that some of the plates have come out 
so black — notably 13# and 16, but it is a tendency 
throughout. The standard of Dr. Diepolder's 
illustrations is high. 

The allotment of works of art to hands and 
dates is not an end in itself, but a way to deeper 
appreciation of individual pieces and of the 
nature and development of the art in question. 
It is, however, a wav that cannot safely be 
avoided. Beazley’s Attische Yasenmaler and the 
w'ork that went to it are a necessary foundation 
to such essays in this series as his own and Dr. 
Diepolder’s, while those of Dr. Scheffold and 
Dr. Hahland are in themselves in the nature of 
such a foundation. Prof. Rumpf’s work suffers 
from trying to be both things at once. In 
Sakonides. he says in his last paragiaph, we have 
not only a master of the Peisistratan epoch, 
*' sondern auch das Bindeglied zwischen den 
Werken der solonischen Zeit . . . und denen der 
kleisthenisclien Periode/ In fact we see neither 
clearly, and shall not till the material has been 
more finely sifted. Then we shall find our 
master or masters, our link or links, which will 
be none the less secuie if they are several, as 
Euthymides, the Berlin Painter, Hermonax, the 
Achilles Painter make a chain between the ages 
of Kleisthenes and Perikles. 

M. R. 
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La Faune Marine dans la decoration des 
Plats a Poissons. Etude sur la ceramique 
grecque dTtalie Meridionale. By Leox 
Lacroix. Pp. 69 ; 40 plates. Verviers : 
Lacroix, 1937. 50 frs. belg. 

This short study is a welcome contribution to 
our rather scanty knowledge on the subject of 
Italiote fish-plates. A short introductory section 
deals with the representations of various forms 
of marine life on vases from Minoan times to the 
end of the fourth century b.c. and the rest of the 
book falls into two main sections, one dealing 
with the fish-plates themselves, the other with the 
actual fish depicted upon them. This latter 
section is of particular value and most of the 
author’s indentifications are convincing ; where 
doubt is felt, it is candidly expressed and, as the 
fish on many of the plates are very stylised, it is 
sometimes difficult to go beyond identifying the 
genus. As a basis for identification, the magnifi- 
cent Attic plate from the Taman peninsula is 
taken and the five big fish there shown fully 
discussed. Then follows a discussion of the 
principal fish to appear on Italiote plates, 
references being given to the excellent illustrations 
at the end of the book, many of which are 
published here for the first time. Significant is 
the fact that only the more common fish are 
found ; most popular are the sea-perch, the 
sargus, the mullet, the labrus { rock-fish b the 
cephalopods, and especially the torpedo, which 
is a gieat favouiite with the Campanian artist. 

A short list is given of the fish-plates to be found 
in the principal museums. The author admits it 
is not complete, but something more like a 
descriptive catalogue would have been very 
useful, and mention should certainly have been 
made of the collection of fish-plates in the Museo 
Campano in Capua — 29 in number, well 
published by Mingazzini iCVA 9 Capua I, pis. 
1 — 6,. Fish-plates will also be found in the 
museums of Bremen ;Schaal, pi. 26^}, Heidelberg, 
Munich, Sevres (Cl VI, Sevres, pi. 43), Toronto 
i Cat. No. 465, pi. 83, p. 229 — where there is also 
a useful bibliography} and several very important 
pieces of Attic manufacture in the Museo di 
Spina at Ferraia Aurigemmah pp. 30, 147-8, 
pi. 72.. 

The section dealing with the actual fish-plates 
is less satisfactory and though admittedly many 
of the problems raised are difficult, only the most 
non-committal conclusions are reached on the 
questions of their use and places of manufacture, 
w hile the dating given for them is very misleading. 
Lacroix follows Morin-Jean, who in his turn 
followed Macchioro, in dating the earliest 
Italiote fish-plates to about 300 and the latest to a 


century later. A comparison between the fish 
which figure on the large Apulian vases of ca. 
330-20 illustrated on pis. 3-1 1 and those on the 
ordinary Apulian fish-plates will show these to 
be contemporary and there is not the slightest 
reason to suppose that the manufacture of this 
type of vase continued for any length of time after 
the end of the red-figure technique in South 
Italy — that is to say, early in the third century. 
All the stylistic evidence (confirmed by the Attic 
plates from Spina) would date Italiote fish- 
plates to the last few decades of the fourth 
century and the early years of the third. 
Further confirmation of the dating is afforded 
by the recently discovered Oscan tomb near 
Caserta in which were found several Campanian 
vases of about 330 and an excellent fish-plate 
{XdS, 1 936, p. 357, fig. 4), now in the Mila Giulia. 

The problem of to what fabrics these plates 
should be assigned is not easy, but is is possible 
to go much further than Lacroix has ventured 
and even to attribute some plates to their 
painters. Working from the fish which appear 
on vases known to be Apulian (pis. 3-1 1;, we 
shall see that on grounds of style a number of 
plates are of similar make, and distinctions may 
gradually be drawn between these and those of 
Campanian origin. Proveniences may be taken 
into account and so must the decorations on the 
outer rim or round the depression in the centre of 
the plate. It will be noted that on plates of 
Campanian provenience there is a preference for 
the wave pattern on the outer rim, while 
sometimes an ivy- wreath is used, whereas on those 
from Apulia the preference is for the laurel 
wreath, and often for a more elaboiate central 
decoration. Further, a greater use of white and 
yellow* is made on Campanian plates, sometimes 
decorations are added in red, and the fish are 
generally more natural and more carefully 
drawn than those on Apulian. The fish-plates 
illustrated on pis. 14, 20, 22, 28. 33, 35, 39, 
and 40 are almost certainly Apulian, the re- 
maining Italiote pieces Campanian, though 
Xaples 2550 and 2553 (pis. 38 & 31 . which 
were found at Paestum, probably belong to the 
local fabric. 

In his text to the Capua Coipus Mingazzini 
points out that certain of the plates there 
discussed may be grouped together on stylistic 
grounds and with the new* material which 
Lacroix puts before us it is possible to enlarge 
the list of attributions. To the painter of four 
plates in Capua {CIA, pis. 3, 6: 4, 1 & 4: 5, 2) 
may be attributed B.M. F259 (pi. 30), Villa 
Giulia 25-022 tpl. 36) and the Hoppin plate 
(pi. 13; — very* near in style are B.M. F268, 
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Bremen (Schaal, pi. 260), Berlin F3616 (pi. 29) 
and Michigan 1084. From his fondness for 
painting the torpedo, he might perhaps be called 
the Torpedo Painter. Another important group 
is comprised by two plates in Capua ( CVA , 
pis. 2, 5 ; and 5, 4), B.M. F261, and Cambridge 
X 14; a third by B.M. F262 (pi. 37), Madrid 
11369 (Ossorio, pi. 41, 2) and Berlin F3612 
(pi. 32), with Louvre K579 (pi. 27), B.M. F267 
(pi. 26) and a Capuan plate (CVA* pi. 2, 1) very 
close in style. Four vases from Ruvo in Lecce 
("808-811 ; CVA Lecce I V Dr, pi. 59) enable us 
to form an Apulian group comprising in addition 
B.M. F266 (from Fasano), Brussels R 410 
(pi. 22) and Sevres 268 (CVA, pi. 43, from the 
Basilicata). These plates are more colourful 
than usual in Apulia, but a decided difference 
in style from those of Campanian origin may be 
observed. A fuller study of the subject than the 
scope of a review allows might well result in a 
complete classification of the fish-plates of South 
Italy and the material collected by Lacroix, 
especially his excellent illustrations, will be of 
considerable value to that end. A. D. T. 

Inventaire archeologique de la Region au 
nord-est de Hama. By J. Lassus. ( Docu- 
ments d’etades orientates, iv.) Vol. I, text, 
pp. xvii + 248, with map and 216 plans and 
sketches: Vol. II, pp. 19 and plates 50. 
Institut Frangais de Damas ; Paris : Leroux, 
1936. 100 fr. 

This is a scholarly production of the French 
Institute. In it the author has exhaustively 
surveyed a small district some forty by eighty 
kilometres which other students of Syria have 
tended to ignore. It is a pity that it is not richer 
soil. The author is able to record very few 
facts which bear on the history of the region 
before the Roman period except for two new 
stelae, which he publishes, of the 1st millen. 
b.c.. crude and damaged but interesting additions 
to Syrian art about which we know all too 
little. He publishes numerous Greek inscriptions 
of the Christian period, and several reliefs which 
will be useful to students of early Christian 
iconography. R. D. B. 

The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt. By Ibrahim 
Xoshy. Pp. 153: plates 18. Oxford L'ni- 
versity Press, 1937. 15s. 

A critical study of Ptolemaic art in Egypt along 
the lines followed in this book has long been 
overdue, and if it is only for his attempt to 
supply that need the author deserves con- 
gratulation. The book, however, calls for the 
highest praise on its own merits, for it will 
undoubtedly do much to remove the many 


misconceptions commonly held concerning 
Egyptian art in this period. The main thesis 
is to show that the art of the Greek population 
in Egypt and that of the Egyptians themselves 
remained essentially unmixed. When mixture 
occurred, it was to the detriment of both styles 
and should be attributed to individual caprice 
rather than to any special school. In their 
burial customs the two races maintained their 
individuality, the Egyptians still constructing 
their tombs in the pattern of the Pharaonic 
times with the regular, though somewhat 
debased, funerary accoutrements and the Greeks 
following the style of tombs found at Athens, in 
Phoenicia and in Macedonia. 

The absence of any considerable amount of 
material for studying domestic architecture, 
not only in this period but in the earlier history 
of Egypt, makes comparison extremely difficult. 
It seems clear, however, that when Greeks went 
to reside in densely-inhabited Egyptian towns 
they took over Egyptian houses and occasionally 
decorated them in Greek style. Nevertheless, 
there is no reason to suppose that a fusion of 
styles was more prevalent here than in any 
other direction. 

Ptolemaic Egyptian temples arc directly 
descended from their Pharaonic prototypes. 
The view that the iris decoration was in- 
fluenced by the Corinthian capital is shown to be 
fallacious, for it is evidently merely an archaism 
derived from the Middle Kingdom and XYIIIth 
Dynasty. There are so few examples of Greek 
temple aichitecture in Egypt as to make con- 
clusions extremely hazardous, but the available 
evidence points to its being as uncontaminated 
by Egyptian influence as their tombs or houses. 

The author's arrangement of the chapters in 
three subdivisions, namely, Greek. Egyptian 
and Conclusions, adds greatly to the ease with 
which the book can be read and to its utility. 

I. E. 

Monumenti della pittura antic a scoperti in 
Italia. Specimen fascicules : Le pitture 
di natura morta ; Le pitture della Casa 
del Poeta Tragico. Sezione III. i Roma 1 : 
fasc. 1, Le pitture della Casa dei Grifi. 
(Palatino, ; 2, Le pitture dell' Aula 

Isiaca di Caligola (Falatino ; 3, Le 

pitture della Casa di Livia (^Palatino . 
By Giulio Emaxuele Rizzo. Roma : 
Libreria dello Stato, 1933-1937* 

These are the first-fruits of the great corpus of 
ancient painting in Italy planned ten years ago 
by the Istituto Italiano di Archeologia e di 
Storia deli’ Arte: and it is now possible to 
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welcome this great undertaking in the only 
practical way, by reviewing the results already 
achieved. In his general preface the editor and 
sponsor of this series. Professor Rizzo, exposes 
the necessity for this enterprise : apart from the 
theoretical desirability of making this priceless 
material accessible to students of ancient art, 
there is an urgent practical reason for carrying 
out the task as rapidly as possible. In a number 
of instances, unfortunately typical of many 
more. Professor Rizzo is able to publish side by 
side photographs taken in the sixties and 
seventies of last century with photographs of the 
same monument taken today, thereby demon- 
strating the catastrophic deterioration which has 
taken place in this short time. This confronta- 
tion proves that in the course of a few years 
his publication will be the only record of the 
many works of ancient painting which, because 
still in situ and exposed to atmospheric in- 
fluences, are inevitably condemned to de- 
struction. It is therefore a matter for con- 
gratulation that the task of rescuing what is 
rescuable of these precious and fragile remains 
of ancient art should have fallen to one whose 
energy, pertinacity, and enthusiasm are the 
best guarantee of success. The quality, both of 
text and illustrations, of the first fascicules now 
under review amply demonstrates the com- 
petence of Professor Rizzo for this high 
responsibility. 

The first two specimen fascicules are only a 
foretaste of what is to come. That dealing with 
still-lite compositions is concerned onlv with 
xenia , or nature morte in the narrower sense, 
and only with ceitain select specimens of the 
second and fourth styles. That devoted to the 
paintings from the Casa del Poeta Tragico at 
Pompeii confines itself to the decorations of the 
triclinium which are still in position, passing 
over for the time being the pictures and other 
ornaments which were removed to the Naples 
Museum. As these publications are onlv 
provisional, it is unnecessary to do more than call 
attention, once and for all, to the admirable 
quality of the collotype reproduction and the 
beautitul presswork ol the Istituto Poligrafico 
dello Stato and to the comprehensive, yet 
economical, style of Professor Rizzo's descriptions 
and discussions. This is equally true of the 
first three standard fascicules: those dealing 
with the Casa dei Grifi (hitherto known as the 
Republican ’ house on the Palatine;, the 
Aula Isiaca. and the Casa di Livia. 

The Casa dei Grifi, excavated some twenty- 
five years ago by Giacomo Boni, has never 
been properly published till now. With the 


exception of a single photograph included in 
Professor Rizzo’s La pittura ellenistico-romana , 
and repeated in Wirth’s Romische Wandmalerei , 
no illustrations of these highly important 
documents of the architectural style have so far 
been available for comparison. They are 
now seen to represent the relatively early 
phase of the architectural style, w r hen the 
imitation of architecture in perspective had 
already been superposed upon the original 
Hellenistic panelling, but before the wall- 
surface was broken through by imaginary 
vistas. The presumption is, therefore, that the 
decoration of the Casa dei Grifi is earlier than 
that of the Casa del Laberinto, the Villa dei 
Misteri, and naturally of the Boscoreale villa, 
w’here the vista-style is already firmly estab- 
lished. These buildings date from about 60— 
40 b.c., and the Casa dei Grifi may be tentatively 
placed about 80—70. Rizzo wishes to bring it 
back to the beginning of the century, on the 
grounds that the decorative elements may be 
found in Hellenistic work of the second century 
B.c. This is quite true, but that would rather 
presuppose a slow' development during the first 
half of the first century b.c., whereas it seems to 
have been fairly rapid and continuous down to 
the end of the Republic. Absolute chronology 
is, how'ever, impossible at present : we must con- 
tent ourselves by remarking that the decoration 
of the Casa dei Grifi belongs to the earlier rather 
than the later stages of the architectural style. 

The Aula Isiaca and the Casa di Livia are 
each the subject of a separate fascicule, and there 
is no indication that Professor Rizzo considers 
that they might be examined in relation to each 
other. The Aula Isiaca appears to be dated by 
its brickwork to the period of Tiberius or 
Caligula. Professor Rizzo remarks that it is 
extremely improbable that a hall painted with 
Isiac ritual and symbols w'ould have been 
permitted on the Palatine under Augustus or 
Tiberius, who w T ere by no means well disposed 
to the cult of the Egyptian goddess ; he is 
therefore inclined to date these paintings to the 
four years of the reign of Caligula (a.d. 37-41), 
observing that it is very satisfactory to obtain a 
dated monument of Roman painting for this 
period. But here a difficulty arises : w'hat of the 
Casa di Livia ? The conventionally-accepted 
date for these paintings is 40-30 b.c., and Pro- 
fessor Rizzo appears to accept this also. Vet 
in that case it is hard to explain why there is so 
close a resemblance between the aedicula- 
systems in the Sala del Polifemo (Rizzo’s 
plan II and the Sala dei Paesaggi (plan IV) 
of the Casa di Livia and that of the long wall of 
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the Aula Isiaca, if they are separated by an 
interval of seventy years. The period of Caligula 
seems, on the face of it, an improbably late date 
for decorations which seem to stand on the 
threshold of the third style, rather than at 
the very end of it ; and it is tempting to date the 
Aula Isiaca as well to the decade immediately 
before the beginning of the Augustan period, 
hard as it then becomes to explain why its 
decoration survived through the sixty years 
during which the Isiac cult was in disfavour. 
The alternative— to redate the paintings of the 
Sala del Polifemo and the Sala dei Paesaggi of 
the Casa di Livia to the period of Caligula — is 
inaccep table, because it is difficult to separate 
the decoration of the Casa di Livia from other 
work of the end of the Republic. On the whole, 
it seems easier, on internal grounds, to suppose 
that the Aula Isiaca somehow survived the dis- 
approval of the Augustan and Tiberian authori- 
ties than to imagine that it post-dates works of 
the third style like the house of M. Lucretius 
Fronto at Pompeii. The only real alternative 
is to suppose that the third style was a Campanian 
speciality and did not find favour in Rome. 
But whether we decide to move the Casa di 
Livia forward or the Aula Isiaca back, it is 
well-nigh impossible to believe that they are 
separated by three-quarters of a century in time 
when they are separated by so few yards in space. 

These remarks are not intended as a criticism 
of Professor Rizzo's method of approach to the 
vexed problem of the relationship of the second 
to the third style. Professor Rizzo explicitly 
dissociates himself from recent attempts to frame 
absolute chronologies for the various phases of 
Roman decorative painting. But the relative 
sequence is important : and it would be interest- 
ing to know how he himself would account for 
the difficulty which any synthetic treatment of 
the subject must attempt to explain. The most 
satisfactory procedure is perhaps to abandon 
Man's classification altogether, with its latent 
assumption that the second, third, and fourth 
styles are successive, and to adopt a scheme which 
recognizes that the vista-principle and the 
screen-principle are dialectically opposed. It 
is only by these means that the paradoxes of 
Roman decoration can be resolved. 

R. H. 

Papyri Osloenses, Fasc. III. Edited by 
S. Eitrem and Leiv Amundsen. Pp. xi -f- 
326; 12 plates .bound separately). Oslo: 
Jacob Dybwad, 1936. 50 kr. 

This instalment of the Oslo University papyri, 
containing numbers 65 to 200, provides material 


for most departments of papyrologv. There are 
only a dozen literary texts, but among them are 
considerable fragments from the opening sections 
of the Panegyricus of Isocrates, and interesting 
bits of medical and astronomical writings. The 
first of the official documents, though only a few 
lines from a calendar giving the festivals for the 
Imperial house, may be accepted as a sample of 
the yearly programme of worship which was 
prescribed for Egypt by the Roman authorities : 
if so, there does not appear to have been any 
special consideration of Egyptian religious ideas 
imported into it. The edict of Hadrian which 
comes next is very* useful : the Oslo text is 
combined with two fragmentary* copies at Cairo 
to make a practically complete version, from 
which we get a definite statement of policy for 
dealing with the collection of taxes on land and 
produce in y*ears of Xile-failure : permission was 
given for the paymients for the bad year to be 
made in instalments spread over three to five 
y*ears, the periods varying in different districts 
according to the degree of the local scarcity*. 
The most novel in form, and perhaps the most 
enlightening, of the documents is no. 1 1 1, a house 
to house survey of Oxy*rhy r nchus giving details 
of all free men and freedmen living in each house : 
only parts of the lists for two quarters are 
preserved, but these, if analy’sed, should provide 
valuable evidence concerning the social and 
economical conditions in the town. The com- 
mentaries are very* full, and the collection of 
parallels makes them useful for reference : 
some of the hypotheses advanced seem rather 
bold, but cannot be discussed here in detail : 
and this in no \\ ay detracts from the solid merit 
of the book. J. G. M. 

Les Aitoliens a Delphes ; contribution a 
l'histoire de la Grece centrale au I lie 
siecle av. J.-G. By Robert Flaceliere. 
Pp. xviii A jdq: one folding map. Paris: 
de Boccard, 1937- Ho Jr. 

The Aetolian usurpation at Delphi claims 
attention, not merely* as an incident in the life of 
the town and shrine, but also because through 
the medium of Amphictyonic inscriptions it 
reflects the general rise and decline of Aetolian 
power in the third century*. M. Flaceliere's 
book is therefore primarily* a study* of Aetolian 
history from the standpoint of Delphian epi- 
graphy*. Its value is twofold: first as a com- 
pendium of relevant documents, current theories 
and the present state of knowledge in the subject 
and, secondly, as providing a new hypothesis 
on the vexed problem of the Soteria. 

The Aetolian reorganisation of this festival was 
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recognised by the Athenians in the archonship 
of Polyeuctus, and it is the date assigned to this 
archon that provides a pivot for the whole system. 
In 1928 M. Flaceliere favoured 255-4, so that, 
on the usual assumption that the Soteria were 
penteteric, it was possible to account for the 
eleven extant victor lists and the other Amphic- 
tyonic catalogues within the bounds of the 
century. But since then the author has been 
convinced by the arguments of Robert and Segre 
(based on FD III, 1, 483 and OGIS 229) that the 
recognition of the Soteria by Smyrna, at any 
rate, was subsequent to 246 ; and having 
rejected Ferguson’s solution, which assumed a 
ten years’ interval between the Athenian 
recognition and that by Smyrna, he is led 
logically to reject also the general view that the 
festival was penteteric. Hence his solution, 
adopted with great hesitation, of annual Soteria, 
celebrated on a large scale every fourth year, 
but always under Aetolian control, so that any 
list of hieromnemones may refer to either a £ big 9 
or 4 little 5 festival. 

Flaceliere’s new' scheme gains in adaptability 
to the literary* evidence : but it still tries to prove 
too much, particularly* in its assumption that the 
Aetolians always £ played the game * in reducing 
their votes immediately, in proportion to their 
losses. If, for instance, Philip in 201 recaptured 
certain towns in Phthiotic Achaea, the Aetolians, 
it is claimed, at once recognised their loss by 
abandoning one f but only one) of their Achaean 
votes. The later Aetolian claim to these towns 
militates strongly against this theory*, which w ould 
match neither ancient nor modern diplomatic 
practice. Moreover, because his chronology' 
gives an increase in Aetolian votes at Delphi 
from 229 onwards, the author assumes that the 
Aetolian seizure of Thessaliotis and Hestiaeotis 
lasted until 206. and even that Perrhaebia was 
won and lost between 227 and 225. It is 
unfortunate that he does not consider Fine’s 
strong arguments (TAPhA. 1932, 126 seq. < 

trom Polybius against such a view’ : for until it 
can be stated with some greater degree of cer- 
tainty what valid conclusions may be deduced 
from the Sotei ia lists, it is an exceedingly 
dangerous piinciple to reject Polybius for any 
findings based on an admittedly experimental 
chronology*. And the main criticism of Flace- 
lieie’s book is that it builds up too elaborate a 
series of hypotheses on the basis of the lists, 
without always giving its full weight to the 
literary' evidence. Actual mistakes are few, and 
those mainly inadvertent or perhaps due to 
printer’s errors, as when, for instance, Phigaleia 
is included among the Arcadian towns that 


joined the Spartan alliance in 229 or Dr. Tarn is 
said to date the battle of Cos in 268. 

In general the book is excellent. Its investiga- 
tion of the changing relations between the 
League, the Amphictyonic Council and the city 
of Delphi, and its lists of Amphictyonic cata- 
logues and Delphian inscriptions, both provided 
with indices, furnish an indispensable instrument 
for future study. Both as an exposition and as a 
reference book M. Flaceliere’s history* will 
undoubtedly take its place among the standard 
works on third-century Greece. 

F. W. \V. 


Apollon : Studien ilber antike Religion und 

Humanitat. By* Karl KereXYI. Pp. 281 ; 

6 plates. Vienna, Amsterdam and Leipzig ; 
Leo & Co., 1937. 15J. 6 d. 

This is a series of essay’s, or meditations as the 
author calls them (p. 7), on various matters more 
or less closely* connected with classical philology. 
The first deals with ancient religion in relation to 
the psychology of religion generally ; the second 
with Apollo (especially* his Pythagorean cult), 
and the idea of immortality : the third discusses 
Hippotytos, the fourth 4 Ergriffenheit und Wissen- 
schaft,’ the fifth the effects of landscape on the 
mind, the sixth ancient poetry*, the seventh 
Corfu, considered as the home of Homer’s 
Phaiakians, the eighth Sophron, in particular 
the new* fragment, the ninth is a distinctly 
interesting examination, starting from the 
importance of the papyrus book for Alexandria 
and Egypt generally*, of the attitude of various 
cultures towards writing, the tenth deals with 
Roman literature generally, the eleventh with 
Horace and the twelfth and last with humanism 
and Hellenism. They are not new works, but 
reissues with some revision of w hat has already 
been given to the public, and in some cases 
translations into German of what had been 
previously published in Magyar. 

All alike are plainly the fruits of thinking around 
the subject, and since they come from a man of 
active mind, much interested in a number of 
modern lines of thought, sound or otherwise, 
they* are not alway's easy* to follow* unless the 
reader is familiar with vaiious intellectual 
preoccupations of the author’s pair of the 
Continent. The subjective and largely* aesthetic 
criticism with which ancient works are treated 
sometimes results in a w*ell-expressed truth ^as 
on p. 127: it is perfectly* correct to say, as he 
does, that the imagined Achilleis of some 
separatists which ended in the death of the hero 
would be far less effective than the actual Iliad, 
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in which the foreknowledge of that event 
provides a dark background for his splendid 
figure 1 ), sometimes is less happy; on p. 145 sqq. 
the simple explanation of Plato’s fondness for 
Sophron, that he liked his style and dramatic 
vividness, is rejected in favour of one spuriously 
profound. Elsewhere good and ingenious sug- 
gestions, as that in the tenth essay regarding 
the constituents of Roman literary culture, are 
to be weighed against quite untenable ideas, such 
as the notion (p. 68) that Hippolytos was once a 
somewhat satyr-like daimon, the acceptance in 
many passages of highly dubious theories of the 
Frankfurt school and the recrudescence (p. 49) 
of the often exploded explanation of Admetos as 
a god of the underworld,— this after Farnell and 
Lesky! Perhaps the most laudable feature of 
the work on its more theoretical and philosophic 
side is the insistence on the necessity, if a religion 
is to exist at all, of a seelische Rea l i tat, a something 
which, although subjective, is yet for the subject 
an absolute reality, upon which it may be 
founded. This is a favourite doctrine of Pro- 
fessor Kerenyi, and one apt at times to be 
overlooked. 

H.J. R. 

Nouvelles etudes de mythologie et d/histoire 

des religions antiques. By J. Toutain. 

Pp- 294. Paris; Jouve & Cie., 1935. 

l pfr* 

This, like a former volume published by the 
same author in 1909, is a collection of short 
studies, mostly issued already in various 
periodicals. Xone is of great importance, 
though all are pleasant reading enough and show, 
on the whole, both good sense and good schoiai- 
ship, as indeed was to be expected of the author 
of Les cultes paiens. The most important point 
is the repeated statement of principle. The 
author is a strict follower of the purely ‘ historical 5 
method, which insists in studying each culture 
in and for itself, denying any relevant importance 
to facts or events when separated from their 
sociological background. 4 II est indifferent a 
l'historien de la religion grecque de determiner ce 
que le my the de Promethee ou le rite du sparag- 
mos pourrait signifier chez des populations 
organisees et vivant comme les Aruntas de 
FAustralie 5 p. 37). * II n’y a point, au regard 

de l'historien, de dieu, de mythe, de rite sans 
fideles pour adorer le dieu. pour aj outer foi au 
mythe, pour pratiquer le rite * , p. 5 1 ') . Generally 
( there are exceptions, as on p. 291) he keeps 
rigidly to this rule: where he departs from it, 
it is, curiously enough, in the direction of such 
neglect of chronology as one would not look for 


in a historian, as on pp. 206-222. where he 
sees in the story of Phaethon a reminiscence of 
climatic changes much too early for any recollec- 
tion of them to have survived into Greece, or 
p. 196, where he imagines that TTarpoKAco ripen 
in V 15 1 can mean ‘ a Patrocle devenu un 
heros, 5 a sense which fjpeos could not have had 
at Homer’s date. 

All this keeps him from many foolish enois 
into which less reasonable and cool-headed 
researchers have fallen : he gives several ridiculous 
instances of the blunders resulting from too eager 
comparison and might have given many more. 
Yet the book gives at times a certain impression 
of sterility, as many books do which will not look 
beyond the specific background of the particular 
social group under study to the general one of 
common human characteristics. 

The first two essays in the book aie respectively 
an historical review of the state of the science in 
the early twentieth century and a statement of 
the principles which a researcher should follow-. 
The third is a friendly critique of Sir J. G. 
Frazer's Garnered Sheaves. The fourth and the 
tenth .it is a pity they are not numbeied,, deal 
from different angles with cave-santtuaiies. 
The fifth treats of Dieux nationaux , the sixth 
of what may be called substitution-victims 
(scape-goats, human and other, and the idea 
of redemption connected therewith', the 
seventh of vows, the eighth of sacrifices jhis is 
one of the best, and makes a protest hardly less 
timely now than when it w r as originally uttered 
against attempts to reduce to premature simpli- 
city so complex a phenomenon 1 !, the ninth of 
Phaethon, the eleventh of tiie localitv of the 
Diktaian cave, the twelfth and last of the cult 
of water. 

Apart from the questions of principle, a few 
slips mar the work and should have been 
corrected for this republication. On p. 80, the 
reason for worshipping Zeus in hill-caves does 
not apply to the so-called Zeus of Crete. On 
pp. 81 and 93, the Hellenistic rationalising 
theory about the alleged vapour at Delphoi is 
treated as if it were popular belief. On p. 92, 
the absurd statement that the Flamen Diahs 
was present at the dog-sacrifice of the Luperci 
is accepted apparently without hesitation. 
On p. 21 1, the familiar confusion between 
Hyginus the librarian and Hyginus the author 
of the Fabulae is made once again. Some Greek 
accents have gone wrong, and it is hard to say 
whv Kavvadhias is called Gawadias on p. 236 
and elsewhere. 


H.J. R. 
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Melanges Franz Gumont, ( Annuaire de Vln- 
stitut de philologie et d'histoire orientates et 
slaves, Vol. IV.) Two Yols. : I, pp. xxxvi -p 
500: II, pp. 548 : portrait and 13 plates. 
Brussels: Secretariat de l'lnstitut, 121 Rue 
Yanderkindere, 1 936. 300 fr. belg . 

These two heavy volumes contain portrait, 
bibliography, and some fifty-seven contributions, 
of which the following will directly interest 
readers of this Journal : Vol. I, A. Aymard. 
Le role politique du sanctuaire federal achaien , 
estimates the influence upon Achaean policy of 
the pan-Achaean shrine of Zeus Hamarios 
near Aigion. J. Bayet, Presages figuratifs deter- 
minants dans Vantiquite gr.-rom., discusses omens 
and portents. E. Bicker mann, Sur la version 
vieux-russe de Flavius- Josephe , denies the historicity 
of the variant passages in this version, upon 
which a few years ago Eisler founded a sensa- 
tional theory. J. Bidez, Proclus Trepi Tffc 
iepanrtKfjs texvtis. edits a series of passages 
from Proclus extracted from Michael Psellus. 
P - Chantraine. Homerique HEpOTTCOV duSpCOTTCOV, 
discusses the possible relations between the 
Mepoireg of Cos and the bird pepoy. E. des 
Places, Platon et V astronomie chaldeenne , claims the 
Epinomis as Platonic and as a proof of Eastern 
influence during Plato's later years. R. Dussaud, 
Sur le chemin de Suse. locates the Agraioi, known 
from coins with Himyarite legends. L. Gernet, 
Dolon le loup , traces a primitive ritual in the 
Dolon legend. G. Heuten, Le c soleil 3 de Por - 
phyre , discusses the growth of solar-syncretosm. 
H. Janne, La lettre du Claude aux Alexandnns , 
examines the phrasing and historical background 
ot this document. \ . Magnien, Le manage chez 
let Grecs. examines various points of ancient 
maniage ritual. M. P. Xilsson, Reflex e von dem 
Durckbruch des Individualismus in der griechischen Re- 
ligion , cites the change in ai tistic representations of 
Elcusinian scenes and the grow th of the Asklepios 
cult during the latter fifth century in evidence of 
a growing sense of personal religion. H. Seyrig, 
Inscription relative au commerce maritime de Palmy re, 
gives evidence of Palmyrene trade with India 
from Red Sea ports. S. Srebrny, Ault der 
thrakischen Got tin Kotyto in Korinth und Sicilien, 
discusses the evidence for the cult at length and 
finds an identification, in Doric lands, with 
At temis. j- Toutain, V evolution de la conception 
de\ Erinyes, points out that for Aeschylus the 
Erinyes are mythological creatuies, for Euripides 
merely mental hallucinations. V. Ussani, 
Studi su Flavio Giuseppe , examines the Slav 
version discussed previously by Bickermann 
with similar damaging results. 

\ olume li has a larger proportion of Asiatic 


material: here we may note X. Adontz, Les 
vestiges d 3 un ancient culte en Armenie , a summary 
of various legends, especially the Platonic 
story of Er. A. Delatte and L. Delatte, Ln 
trade byzantin de Geomancie , codex Parisinus 2419, 
give a full edition of a lengthy text w ith intro- 
duction and critical apparatus. x\. AI. Desrous- 
seaux, Le fragment 74 B. d' Aleman, restores a 
corrupt passage. F. de Ruyt, A propos de 
V interpretation du groupe etrusque Hercle-Mlacukh, 
supports the view that Mlacukh is the Greek 
word iiaXocKta. H. Gregoire, Uamazone Alaximo, 
explains the origin of this creature of Byzantine 
legend. J. Hubaux and M. Leroy, Le talisman 
de Phaoru identify this as the mandragora. 
M. Leroy, La traduction armenienne d'Euclide , 
edits the surviving fragments, which are found 
in a MS. of the fifteenth century at Pavia. 
I. Levy, Autour d'un roman mythologique egyptien , 
discusses some incidents from the Hymn to 
Demeter. P. Perdrizet, Atargatis , sees a repre- 
sentation of this goddess in a curiously draped 
limestone statue at Cairo. J. Przyluski, Les 
trois hypostases, suggests possible links between 
Buddhism, Gnosticism, and Neoplatonism. 

Klassische griechische Poesie. By L T . von 

Wil amo Witz- Moellendorf. (Kleine Schriften , 

I.) Pp. xii ~ 549. Berlin: Weidmannsche 

Buchhandlung, 1935. 40 m. 

The author had for many years before his 
death been concerned to see that his minor 
writings should be duly collected and published ; 
and with the help of his daughter, and the 
support of the Prussian Academy, the editors are 
able to give to the wx>rld all that he desired to 
have preserved, in the form which he would 
have approved. There are to be six volumes in 
all, each w ith its ow n index, and a list of minor 
pieces not republished. The entire opus of 
Wilamow itz-Moellendorf will thus be made 
available to students. 

The first volume contains his writings on 
Classical Greek Poetry’. They open with a 
disputatiuncula on the scholia of the Rhesus dated 
1877 ( in the complete bibliography it is already 
numbered 21), and end with a paper on the 
Ka 9 apiagi of Empedocles, dated 1929, no. 764. 
The majority (nineteen in all'i deal with the 
Drama, including three essays on Menander; 
there is one paper on the Hagesichora chorus, 
and one, dated 1914, on the latest Oxyrvnchus 
fragments of the Lesbian Lyric. The editors 
have reprinted certain short reviews also : 
wisely, because these brief pieces often contain 
some ol the author’s best-matured views. 
Nothing, for example, as a profession of faith 
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could be better than his notice of Dr. Gilbert 
Murray’s 1909 Inaugural and its advice — to 
England, go deeper : to Germany, not too many 
dissertations. Trenchant and outspoken, 
whether he is administering praise or censure, 
W.-M. is always worth listening to, and, whether 
it be Scaliger or Jebb, no man ever praised good 
work more generously. 

Different readers will turn to different papers 
first, according as their special interests lead 
them. Perhaps the most striking is the recon- 
struction of Empedocles, his life, his doctrine, 
and his status as physician, poet, and preacher 
of a new faith, in the essay on the Ka6ap{ioi. I 
never understood before why Lucretius speaks of 
him \v ith such marked reverence, and there are 
several things in the essay w’hich students of 
Lucretius will find worth reflecting on. Next, 
perhaps, in general interest, comes the paper on 
the Lesbian fragments, with its acute charac- 
terisation of the style of Sappho and the w too 
Horatian 5 Alcaeus. But, if (page 405 ) the 
Digamma is 4 simply not there, weder geschrieben, 
noch durch die Metrik gefordert,’ how is the 
reading (page 388) 

tocv apccT&v ’ATp[et6ai I5ov irpcoTOi j3a<7iAfj£S 

to be justified? Something of the sort is 
required, but should it not be ’AipetSat laiSov, 
with Crasis? Third, perhaps, a fine and 
charming essay on the Phaethon, which is 
treated as an experiment in the tragic handling 
of myth to which Euripides did not recur. Of 
course, much of W.-M/s work has by now been 
absorbed into the common stock of classical lore. 
But it is of abiding interest to see a great scholar 
actually at w r ork : to w atch his methods and see 
his conclusions in the making. And that is 
exactly what this collection enables us to do. 

G. M. Y. 

Eschyle et la Trilogie. By Georges Meautis. 

Pp. 284. Paris: Grasset. 1936. 

The author's approach to his subject hardly 
inspires confidence in his method. It is based 
on such subjective and impalpable abstractions 
as ' Eschyle est avant tout une ame religieuse ' 
and * 1'ideal de Pindare, comme celui d’Eschyle, 
est viril avant tout.’ Later on, we are told that 
* finspiration des Suppliantes est avant tout 
religieuse " and that the doctrine iraOsi pares 
expresses 4 ce viril optimisme qui est le tiait 
caracteristique de la race aryenne.’ The first 
statement has little meaning until we have 
analysed the social content of Aeschylean 
religion, which Meautis docs not do. and the 
second is so unscientific as to make one feel that 


there is little prospect of advance in Aeschylean 
studies until w’e have reached some agreement 
on the first principles of literary criticism. 

Meautis shows good taste and a good under- 
standing of Aeschylean technique. He is there- 
fore saved from the egregious misconceptions of 
Wilamowitz and Schmid, against which he 
repeatedly protests : and he points out 1 though 
without explaining 1 the inadequacy in regard 
to Aeschylus of Aristotle's Poetics. The best part 
of his book is the chapter on the Agamemnon , 
where the action is sufficiently internal to be 
enjoyable without reference to the wider issues 
w’hich dominate the latter part of the trilogy. 
But in general his thought moves within a narrow 
circle, and he does not get to grips with his 
subject. 

For example, the dispute between Apollo and 
the Furies, and Athena's decision to grant 
precedence to the male — what does it mean ? 

4 II prend done nettement le parti du pere 
contre la mere, du mari conti e la femme: il 
suit en cela les antiques traditions aryennes, qui, 
comme l'a montre Gh. Picard, accordent sans 
cesse la preeminence aux divinites masculines 
sur le matriarcat de l’epoque minoenne.' The 
problem is not correctly formulated, but surely 
in any case it cannot be left there. What is 
matriarchy? The answer to this question leads 
to the conclusion that in the dispute between 
Apollo and the Furies, solved by Athena, the 
poet has crystallised the history of the Attic law r 
of homicide and inheritance and the evolution 
out of the primitive tribe of the democratic 
state. 

Hardly more satisfying is his account of the 
Piometheus and the Suppliants — plays which 
cannot be understood without reconstructing 
their lost sequels in the light of the one complete 
trilogy we possess. Meautis does not deal with 
the fragments of the Avopevos. He deals briefly 
with the sequel to the Suppliants . but is unable to 
make much of it. because he has not grappled 
with certain very concrete problems posed in the 
Suppliants itself. Why do the Danaids refuse to 
marry their cousins? k G'est l'horreur du male, 
de son etieinte. de sa biutalite.' Why is the 
action of Hypermnestra justified? ‘ Si Ton 
etude Fceuvre du grand tragique, on est frappe 
du role que jouent la mere et la maternite dans 
les tragedies : il semble que cette fonction divine, 
par laquelle se perpetue la race, preoccupa plus 
que toute autie le poete qui attachait une telle 
importance aux problemes de la race." These 
abstractions leave out of account some very 
pertinent indications in the play itself. The 
Danaids insist on exogamy — the rule of tribal 
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society. The sons of Aegyptus want to abrogate 
that rule for the sake of the wealth which these 
women will inherit from their father. Exogamy 
had broken down in Egypt, and its breakdown 
in Greece can be traced in the laws of Gortyn 
and in the Attic law of inheritance. In the 
sequel, the liberty of the woman will be sacrificed 
to the interest of the man in the development of 
property — hence Athena’s decision on the fate of 
Orestes : and the women will be conciliated by 
the foundation of the Thesmophoria— just as the 
Furies are conciliated by the foundation of the 
Court of the Areopagus. These trilogies were all 
concerned with nothing less than the evolution 
of human society to \\ hat the poet regarded as its 
culminating-point — the democracy of contem- 
porary Athens. If we want to understand 
Aeschylus, we must discard the assumption that 
great art is necessarily concerned with ‘’eternal 
verities ’ rather than with concrete social 
realities. 

Meautis has little light to throw on the form 
of the Aeschylean trilogy. 4 Nous avons vu 
que la trilogie fut l’instrument forge par Eschyle 
qui lui permit d’exprirner ses vues sur les dieux 
et le destin.' Wisdom through suffering — that 
is the law of evolution. The offence, the 
counter-offence, and the reconciliation — that is 
the form of the trilogy. The conception on 
which it is based is the fusion of opposites in the 
mean. A* on poet a solum sed etiam Pythagoreiis . 

G. T. 

XJntersuchungen zur Sprache der Euripi- 
deischen Lyrik. By WlLHELM BreitEXBACH. 
Pp. x\iii — 293. Stuttgart: W. Kohl- 
hammer, 1934. 

The author begins by counting the words in 
the lyrics of Aeschylus, Sophocles. Euripides, 
Pindar and Bacchylides. Then he distinguishes 
the substantives common to Euripidean lyric 
and Attic prose, Ionic prose, epic, choral lyric, 
Aeschylean and Sophoclean lyric, and those 
found in Euripides for the first time. These 
results are then tabulated and co-ordinated in 
percentages. Then the same process is applied 
to adjectives, veibs. adverbs and conjunctions. 
Xext follows a catalogue of figures of speech — 
metaphuj , simile, synecdoche, metonymv, antono- 
masia, periphiasis, anadiplosis, paregmenon, 
polyp toton, and the figura etymologica. Finally 
the author draws his conclusions. The lyric 
diction of Euripides, as compared with that of 
other poets, is deficient in originality but lucid. 

The value of statistics in literary criticism 
depends on the principle on which they are 
compiled. If designed to test carefully defined 


hypotheses, they may yield decisive evidence on 
problems of great importance. If, however, 
they are compiled without a definite objective, 
the labour is likely to be wasted. 

The industry devoted to the present work 
must have been prodigious, but the method is 
mechanical. Many of the categories are purely 
artificial, others are too indeterminate to be 
suitable for statistical treatment. Some of the 
lists wall prove useful for reference, but on the 
whole the value of the book is small and dis- 
proportionate to the labour expended on its 
compilation. If only the author had devoted 
his industry to giving us a good dictionary of 
Euripides ! Then, with a firm ground on which 
to construct our own statistics, w~e should have 
blessed him. 

G. T. 

Plato’s Cosmology : the Timaeus translated, 
with a Running Commentary, by F. M. 
Gornford. Pp. xviii — 376. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., 
1937. 1 6.r. 

In his masterly exposition of the Timaeus 
Professor Gornford repeats with success the 
method he has already used for the Theaetetus 
and Sophist. In a work so full of intricate 
problems and specialised lore, the loss of con- 
tinuity entailed by the ‘ running commentary ’ 
breaking into the translation is more than 
compensated by the satisfaction of having 
Plato's meaning thoroughly examined on each 
point as it arises. The dignified and lucid style 
of the translation itself achieves a mean betw een 
the poetics of Arche r-FIind and the blunt though 
racy plainness of Taylor. In interpretation 
likewise Professor Gornford steers his own 
course, indebted to both his predecessors, but at 
pains to deal with Plato at first hand and to 
avoid both the Hegelianism of the one and the 
now' Christian, now' Whitehead-ian predilections 
of the other. He brings to his exposition a mass 
of lore, and is equally helpful on mathematics, 
physics, physiology and whatever else may 
arise. 

It is beyond the scope of a brief notice to do 
justice to this great work. As mere samples of 
its quality, one may cite the admiiable note on 
ayaAjja (37 Cl: the conjecture divaov for aicbviov 
f 37 D: : the clear treatment (in the Appendix) 
of the Seoi Secov phrase ^41 A , and the whole of 
the discussion on the primary triangle-forms 
'53 G ff. i. Professor Gornford'? lucid account 
of the problem of Time 'explaining its circular 
motion by reference to the revolving course of 
the year;, while not altogether satisfying in terms 
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of metaphvsic, is a signal instance of his policy 
of expounding Plato in terms of Plato's own 
period and knowledge. 

As regards the philosophical interpretation, 
Professor Cornford reads eiKcbv tcv vctvtoO in 
the closing sentence, and holds to the theory 
embodied in those words as * the cardinal 
doctrine of Platonism. 5 The fact of yevscns is 
one of the things he is walling to leave unex- 
plained. In his most important discussion of 
ccvdyKrj 'p. 159 ff.) he insists that the irrational 
element in the universe is fundamental. The 
W oiid-Soul itself is not completely rational; 
the STimovpyos is tentatively identified with the 
element of Reason within it. In a brief but 
striking epilogue he clinches his argument by 
comparing Plato's drama of creation with the 
Eumenides , finding in both the reconcilement 
ot . . . Reason and Necessity, not by force but 
by persuasion.* 

It is impossible to over-estimate the contri- 
bution which this volume makes to Platonic 
studies. D. T. 

A Study of Plato. By \V. F. R. Hardie. 

Pp. 1 71. Oxford: Clarendon Press, IQ36. 

8 s. 6 d. 

This valuable book discusses a number of 
Platonic problems from the philosophic point of 
view. On the doctrine of knowledge, Mr. Hardie 
supports the theory that Plato distinguishes 
tcx tiaOrjiaomKoc as ‘ intei mediates 5 between sen- 
sibles and Forms : dealing thoroughly with 
the simile of the Line, he supplements Adam's 
arguments for this interpretation by reference to 
later w ork on the passage. 

The chief topics discussed are the k separate- 
ness * of the Form and (arising from it 1 the 
interpretation of the One in the Parmenides ; 
Mr. Hardie takes this dialogue seriously, and 
finds the key to it in the ‘ transcendental 5 view 
which identifies the One with the Good of the 
Republic. He urges the importance of Proclus as 
a commentator on Plato, and finds in Neo- 
platonism the true line of interpretation. The 
doctrine ol soul is more briefly examined, to the 
conclusion that in the Timaeus and Laics both 
Soul and God are suboidinate principles, and 
Plato is to the end a monist. He is the father of 
‘negative metaphysic,' which ought to be 
seriously studied as having a philosophic and not 
merely a poetic value. 

The book is very closely reasoned throughout, 
and a brief notice cannot do it justice. A mis- 
printed passage in the middle of page 1 1 calls for 
correction. 


Epikurs Kritik der platonischen Elementen- 
lehre. By WOLFGANG SCHMID. Pp. 64. 
Leipzig: Otto Harrasowitz, 1936. 4 m. 

This is a study of those fragments of Epicurus 
which embody his criticisms on Plato's material 
dpxai as set forth in the Timaeus. The author 
follows in the main Vogliano’s treatment: he 
interprets the text carefully and offers some 
critical suggestions of his own. His chief point 
is that Epicurus is largely influenced by Aristotle 
( de caelo' s hoth in interpreting and in criticising 
the Platonic theory of elements as implying the 
existence of atoms. Several brief notes aie 
appended dealing with other matters of the 
texts and of the physical doctrine of Epicurus. 

D. T. 

Albinus and the History of Middle Platonism. 
By R. E. Witt. Pp. xii — 147. Cam- 
bridge University Pi ess. 1937. 7'- b d. 

This scholarly treatise keeps up the standard 
of the new series, Cambridge Classical Studies . 
Air. Witt has made a detailed examination of 
the Platonic epitome known as Didaskahko i and 
attributed to * Alcinous ' or Albinus : he 
establishes the latter form as correct. It is a 
pity that the emended text, apparatus and 
translation which formed part of his original 
dissertation could not be printed along with 
this valuable essay on problems arising liom 
the work. 

To unravel the threads of influence and 
tiadition in the later stages of Hellenistic 
philosophy is a difficult and delicate task. Mr. 
Witt distinguishes in the Platonism of Albinus 
(influenced somewhat by Xenocrates. elements 
of Peripatetic and Stoic origin. He makes a 
longer study of the tradition of the Sceptic 
Antiochus, whose teachings, so far as they are 
ascertainable, he compares in detail with the 
contents of the Didatkalikos. The e\idences in 
the latter work of dependence both on Antiochus 
and on Posidonius are explained by the suggestion 
that the author is especially indebted to the 
Eclectic epitomist Arius Didymus. friend of 
Augustus. The description of Albinus as a 
typical ‘ Middle 5 Platonist is justified in a 
final chapter examining his relation to Plotinus. 
Albinus illustrates the entry of Aristotelian 
elements into the Platonist system : he illustrates 
also the eclecticism, and the scholastic drvness, 
which are alike superseded by the constructive 
genius and the religious attitude of Plotinus. 
Albinus probably did not influence Plotinus to 
any extent, but he is important as representing 
that transitional type of Platonism which 
preceded the revival. D. T. 


D. T. 
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I/Erapereur dans l’art byzantin. By A. 

Grabar. Pp. 293 ; plates 40. Paris : Les 

Belles Lettres, 1936. 

Byzantine figurative art as opposed to that of 
the classical period is always tendentious. The 
picture, however perfect in itself, is a vehicle for a 
definite idea, which the artist wishes to make so 
obvious and lucid to the beholder that he cannot 
help being impressed by it and learns to accept 
it as unquestionable truth. The two main trends 
of ideas which the arts are called upon to serve, 
are the power and glory of Chiist and the 
power and glory of the emperor. While the 
religious art of Byzantium has been the subject 
of many general and detailed studies, imperial 
art has hardly ever received attention as an 
independent and equally important phenomenon. 
The objects are known from Lampros’, Ebersolt’s, 
and many other publications, but they have 
never been studied comprehensively as mani- 
festations of a single idea, although they have a 
continuity of tradition and development com- 
parable to that of religious iconography. 
Professor Giabar has laid a permanent founda- 
tion for research on this field by his excellent and 
thorough analysis, which covers not only the 
widely-scattered extant specimens of imperial 
imagery, but also the numerous literary sources 
so far as they serve to give an idea of the monu- 
ments now lost and to throw light on the meaning 
of the elaborate symbolism of the emperor- 
pictures. It is difficult to do justice in a short 
review to a book so learned and so full of in- 
formation. 

To avoid misunderstandings it should be made 
clear at the outset that this is not a corpus of 
emperor-portraits, but an analysis of the forms 
in which the emperor-cult found its artistic 
expressions. The first and fundamental section 
of the book contains a survey of the various 
forms of imperial imagery, classified according to 
their external characteristics, while the second 
part deals w ith their historical development and 
the third with their relation to religious art. 

The classification is based on very compre- 
hensive material, but the objects are naturally 
tieated chiefly with regard to their iconography. 
The authoi refrains from entering into archaeo- 
logical conti oversies about single monuments. 
Nevertheless, the comparative study of icono- 
graphy enables him to put forward valuable 
new arguments as to the date of certain works 
t e.g. the Bargello ivory, p. 13). But where such 
new evidence is not forthcoming he does not try 
to settle open disputes, such as that about the 
Barletta statue or the Baiberini diptych. 

In analysing the various attitudes which the 


emperor assumes on his portraits, as well as the 
different groups and scenes in which he is 
represented, Professor Grabar' s purpose is not 
solely to establish order in the vast material. 
Since he finds in all these pictures some expression 
of the imperial majesty, power, or piety his 
systematic survey of these types amounts to a 
reconstruction of an actually existing system of 
iconic emperor-wnrship. 

One aspect of Byzantine imperial art has 
perhaps been a little neglected in this analysis, 
namely, its sometimes purely descriptive character. 
Battle- and hunting-scenes are classified along 
with allegorical representations of the emperor 
treading on a serpent as parts of one and the 
same ‘ cycle triomphal.’ Historical pictures like 
those of Skylitzes’ Chronicle in Madrid are 
hardly even mentioned. Illustrations of a 
purely narrative kind may not be very numerous, 
but it is important to note that the imperial, like 
the religious, art of Byzantium has tw o funda- 
mentally different methods of expression, the 
abstract and the realistic. 

In stressing this point it is not intended to 
question the truth of the book’s fundamental 
thesis, namely, that all imperial images serve as 
an expression of a definite politico-religious 
creed. For the narrative scenes in Byzantine art 
are but another vehicle for this * propaganda of 
faith ’ and in most cases the £ moral 9 of the story 
is made very obvious (cf. Professor Grabar ’s 
remarks on battle-scenes, p. 41). This is 
probably the reason why the author does not 
regard them as a separate species. And yet 
they should be distinguished fiom the abstract 
subjects, for they are freer, they leave more room 
for accidental details and if they are analysed 
in the same way as the abstract pictures there is 
a danger of seeing a k system J even in things 
which are merely descriptive. 

Professor Grabar admits, for instance, that 
the reliefs on the plinth of Theodosius’ Obelisk 
are more realistic than those on the base of 
Arcadius’ Column. Yet he discovers in two of 
the Theodosius-reliefs the same abstract system 
as on two of the compositions on the Column. 
But it is difficult to see a stronger symbolic 
element on any two scenes of the Obelisk than 
on the other two, the whole cycle being apparently 
based on a sequence of realistic hippodrome 
pictures in ‘ continuous style.’ It is equally 
difficult to follow the author when he later on 
calls one of the three Arcadius-reliefs moie 
narrative than the other two, this being precisely 
the scene which he himself had previously — 
and more justly — called the most abstract of all. 
The truth is that the two sets of plinth-reliefs are 
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conceived in a fundamentally different way and 
demand different methods of inteipretation. 

In Christian art the distinction between 
narrative and abstract representation is familiar 
to everybody. The fact that it exists in imperial 
art too, is but one more link between the imperial 
and the religious iconography of Byzantsum in 
addition to the numerous relations between both, 
which Professor Grabar has pointed out. The 
deeper reason for this intimate connexion is 
found in the fact that emperor- worship is not a 
merely profane matter but has itself become a 
kind of religion (p. 191). 

Now’ this mystic conception of imperial power 
is not a Byzantine invention, but has been taken 
over by the Christian emperors from their pagan 
predecessors. Likewise the iconography which 
serves to give expression to this creed is a Roman 
creation and was imitated by the Byzantine 
emperors. The historic part of the book is 
mainly concerned with this relationship. It 
contains a thorough analysis of the origin of the 
various iconographic types and makes an 
important contribution to the question of the 
origin of Byzantine art, by showing that in 
almost every case there is sufficient evidence for 
their having been taken over from Roman 
imperial art, even if some of these types are 
originally oriental inventions. Undoubtedly the 
importance of oriental influence has formerly 
been very much exaggeiated. There is, how- 
ever, one group of pictures w hich can haidly be 
accounted for by Roman models alone and it is 
found among those which show the emperor 
worshipping Christ, offering gifts to him, or 
receiving honours from him. Especially during 
the later centuries Christ in these scenes is 
always represented in his human shape. Professor 
Giabar is certainly right in saying that those 
pictures which show the relation of the emperor 
to Christ were modelled on the pattern of the 
corresponding scenes which represent the relation 
of the subjects to the emperor ; one wondeis. 
however, whether the idea of exhibiting the ruler 
so clearly as the humble servant of a higher ruler 
above him, would have been conceived without 
oriental piecedent. 

In following the development of Byzantine 
imperial art through the centuries Professor 
Grabar finds that it does not exactly parallel 
that of religious art. For instance, as regaids the 
creation of new' iconographic subjects the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries are almost sterile, 
although this is exactly the period when for 
many religious subjects artistic forms have first 
been found. Being itself of pagan origin, the 
emperor-cult clung to its inherited modes of 
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expression. It is not until after the iconoclastic 
period that imperial imagery is more and more 
fused with that of the church and ceases to be an 
independent piofane art. But apart from the 
fact that Christ is now’ much more frequently 
represented in persona on emperor-scenes, no 
new types are invented. This is an important 
fact in view of the creative power which has 
often been assigned to the Macedonian period in 
matters of iconography. 

As regards stylistic evolution there is more 
similarity between imperial and religious art. 
Nevertheless, the author believes that between 
400 and 600 a.d. the foimer is more conservative, 
less open to oiiental influence than the latter. 
To see how’ problematic a statement this is, it 
suffices to think of the * hellenistic 5 Bible scenes 
on Maximian’s Chair and to confront them w’ith 
the rigid and hieratic figures on some of the 
consular diptvchs. Hellenistic and oriental 
tendencies existed side by side both in imperial 
and religious art. From the early seventh 
centuiy until after the iconoclastic period the 
author finds elements of hellenistic style to be 
entirely absent fiom imperial imagery. But we 
know that even in the seventh century the 
classical tradition did not altogether die out in 
Byzantine art ■ cf. Matzulevich’s silver plates', and 
it was still alive in the eaily eighth. It is in fact 
vciv likely that the mosaics of Damascus reflect 
not only the iconogiaphy but also the style of 
those pictuies of plants, birds, and animals which 
took the place of leligious representations in 
Constantinople during the iconoclastic stiuggles. 
Professor Grabar is certainly right in saying 
that in no field of Byzantine art was there a 
renaissance during that period. But the hellen- 
istic tradition still lingered on and perhaps 
examples of this survival would also be found in 
imperial art if more emperor-images of that 
date were known. In any case, however, the re- 
assertion of a classical style after the icono- 
clastic period is apparent in imperial no less 
than in religious repiesentations. 

Perhaps the most illuminating part of the book 
is the third one. The author here follows the 
track of Cumont. Weigand and others, who have 
shown certain types of Early Christian and 
Byzantine ieligious iconography to be derived 
fiom imperial art. Having carried out such a 
compiehcnsive survey of imperial iconography 
he is able to point to a large number of cases 
where Christian art borrowed from imperial 
art and even now* he does not pretend to have 
exhausted this subject. There is hardly any 
hieratic representation of the triumphant Christ 
and his Saints in Early Christian art for which a 

U 
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model from imperial triumphal art cannot be 
named and the importance of this fact for the 
question of origin of Christian iconography needs 
no emphasis. Naturally theie is moie indepen- 
dence in Christian narrative art, but even here 
Professor Grabar's researches have resulted in 
most interesting finds. It is enough to mention 
his analysis of the scenes on the triumphal arch 
of Sta. Maria Maggiore, which has at last given 
a convincing explanation for the uniqueness of 
their iconography. E. K. 

La sculpture et les arts mineurs byzantins. 

By Louis Brehier. Pp. 112; 96 plates. 

Paris : Les Editions d'Art et d’Histoire, 

1936. 180 ft . 

M. Brehier has no difficulty in justifying his 
decision to class sculpture with what are called 
the * minor 5 arts of metalwork, the carving of 
ivory and precious stones, enamel, pottery, and 
textiles. What does need a word of explanation 
is his omission of book-painting and mosaic 
from his survey of Byzantine decoiative art. He 
would probably argue that it is impossible to 
separate book-painting from panel-painting and 
fresco, portable fiom architectural mosaic; 
moreover, these subjects are dealt with in other 
volumes of the series in which M. Brehier’s book 
appears. These excuses must be accepted for 
practical reasons : nevertheless, the picture of 
Byzantine decoration presented by M. Brehier 
inevitably looks a little lopsided. A more serious 
objection is that his choice of illustrations covers 
so closely that of AIM. Yolbach, Salles, and 
Duthuit in a collection of plates illustrating the 
exhibition of 193 1 and published only three years 
before that of M. Brehier, and also that of the 
monumental picture-book of Messrs. Peirce and 
Tyler. After years of neglect, the more celebrated 
objects of Byzantine art are now in danger of 
being over-publicised. It would have been 
more laborious to find unpublished material or 
new views of published material to illustrate his 
text, but the extia labour would have been well 
worth while. As it is, M. Brehier's plates, 
though large and beautifully reproduced, do not 
contain many surprises for those familiar with 
the publications just mentioned. 

However, each new book on Byzantine art is 
compelled to deal in some way with the notorious 
cruxes of this difficult subject; and one turns 
with curiosity to M. Brehier’s text for enlighten- 
ment in such matters as the identification of the 
colossus at Barletta, the empresses on the ivory* 
panels in the Bargello and Vienna, the basileus 
on the tondo in the Campo Angaran in Venice. 
But in vain: with a disappointing prudence he 


refuses to commit himself regarding the bold 
assertion of Delbrueck that the emperor is 
Marcian : he rejects the identification of the 
Bargello- Vienna empress as Ariadne, preferring 
the name of Irene, although neither the costume 
nor the architectural surround is appropriate 
to the end of the eighth century, and he makes 
the additional mistake of supposing that the 
Bargello and Vienna panels are the two leaves of 
a single diptych, although the Bargello panel is 
more than 4 cms. taller than its relation in 
Vienna and clearly by a different hand ; as for 
that familiar puzzle, the tondo in the Campo 
Angaran, it is not surprising, perhaps, that M. 
Brehier has been baulked by the same obstacles 
as those which have held up Schlumberger, 
Schramm, and now M. Grabar. 

The dating of most Byzantine objects is 
precarious, and will probably always remain so ; 
differences of opinion are bound to occur, but at 
least it is possible to give reasons for one’s guesses 
M. Brehier is more reticent in this respect than 
one could wish. He says, for example, that the 
porphyry figures at the corner of St. Mark’s may 
represent the tetrarchy of Diocletian but are 
‘ certainement d’une epoque posterieure.’ Why? 
Apparently on account of ‘ l’absence d’expression 
des figures, la maladresse de la composition, le 
modele sommaire.’ But why should anyone 
bother to make groups of the tetrarchs, especially 
in the material which was the prerogative of the 
imperial house, except in their lifetime? A 
more notable example of M. Brehier’s uneasiness 
about dates may be found in his treatment of 
what it is unscientific but convenient to call the 
Yeroli casket group. Entirely ignoring the 
labours of Goldschmidt and Weitzmann, whose 
work he does not even mention in his bibliography, 
M. Brehier puts all the ‘ classicising 5 pieces in 
the tenth century, along with the Romanos and 
Eudokia panel, the Harbaville triptych, and the 
Troyes box, which doubtless belong there : 
Goldschmidt and Weitzmann would ascribe 
most of them to the eleventh, or even the twelfth, 
and the majority of scholars would agree with 
them. At all events, it is difficult to believe that 
the curious decagonal box at Sens can be as 
early as the tenth century ; it reached Sens from 
Constantinople during the twelfth century, and 
was probably new when it started. The same 
argument applies to the Cosenza cross, known to 
have been given to the cathedral of that town by 
Frederick II in 1222: why, then, date it to the 
twellth century ? So also the Bamberg emperor- 
textile, found in the tomb of Bishop Gunther, 
who died in Hungary on his return from the 
Holy Land in 1065 : why date the silk tapestry. 
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which he must have acquired on one of his two 
visits to Constantinople, to the tenth century? 
Medieval travellers demanded the latest thing: 
they were not out for antiques, unless they were 
very antique indeed, and miraculous into the 
bargain. 

Similar difficulties arise over the dating of those 
silks with figure-subjects in medallions, which 
are sometimes called Byzantine and sometimes 
Sasanian and are ascribed to very different 
periods by different authorities. Several of the 
pieces illustrated by M. Brehier are dealt with 
also in an article by Messrs. Peirce and Tyler 
in the Burlington Magazine (lxviii, 1936, pp. 
213 ff). Agreeing that the charioteer-silk in 
the Musee de Cluny is of the sixth century 7 , they 
diverge almost at once and reach widely different 
conclusions. The fragment from Mozat in the 
Musee des Tissus at Lyon, traditionally supposed 
to have given to the abbey' by Pepin le Bref, is 
accepted as a work of the seventh or eighth 
centuries by Peirce and Tyler, who see no reason 
to disbelieve the tradition: M. Brehier, on the 
other hand, wishes to give it to the tenth century' 
because, he say's, the costume worn by' the emperor 
(the skaramangion ) was not introduced into the 
imperial wardrobe until that period. Peirce 
and Ty'ler, however, regard the textiles of this 
group as persaneries , and the Persian costume of 
the mounted emperor might well be explained 
on these grounds without assuming that it was 
the actual costume of the By zantine court at 
the moment when the stuff was made. The 
early' dating suggested by' Peirce and Tyler also 
holds good for the textile with the sacrifice to 
the Dioscuri 1 ?) from Saint-Sei vais at Maestiiclit 
now at Crefeld (there is another fragment in the 
Musee des Tissus at Ly'ons, which M. Brehier 
gives to the eleventh century', as well as to the so- 
called Bahram stuff in the Schlossmuseum in 
Berlin, dated to the tenth by r him, to the seventh 
by Peiice and Ty'ler. When we consider what 
the known textiles of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries look like— the eagles at Auxerre and 
the elephants at Aachen are characteristic 
specimens — we find it difficult to accept M. 
Brehier's dating of the Mozat stuff and. generally 
speaking, what Peirce and Tyler call persaneries 
by zon tines. The shroud of St. Victor at Sens, 
which enveloped the relics brought thither in 
769 and which ias M. Brehier observes; is not 
much earlier than that event, marks the transi- 
tion from the earlier to the later group. 

Among the less-known pieces of which M. 
Brehier publishes welcome photographs are 
details of architectural ornament from Kalat 
Seman, the slab from Athens in the Louvre 


with animals devouring one another, an eleventh- 
century relief of the Baptism of Christ at Rouen, 
a carved icon of the Pantokrator in the museum 
of Mistra, a greatly enlarged detail of the 
enamelled centrepiece of the onyx paten in the 
Stoclet collection, and some fifteenth-century' 
embroideries in the treasury' of the monastery' 
of Putna in Roumania. 

The text is divided into a general essay on the 
various techniques and detailed notes on the 
plates : an admirable arrangement which, if it 
involves some repetition and much retracing of 
steps through the course of time, makes the book 
very manageable as a work of reference. The 
plates are large ; and being in many r cases re- 
produced from the excellent photographs of 
Giraudon, they' convey' most successfully' the 
surface-quality upon which the effect of Byzantine 
applied art so largely' depends. R. H. 

L ’illustration du roman de Bar la am et 
Joasaph. By' S. der Xersessiax. Pp. 
iv -7-250; 102 plates. Paris: de Boccard. 
* 937 - 

During recent years, scholars have become 
interested in the secular iconogiaphy of Byzan- 
tine art. It is true that most surviving monu- 
ments of East Christian art are of a religious 
character. But there existed also an extensive 
secular art which was inspired on the one hand 
by' the relics of illustrations of antique science 
and poetry, and by’ the official activity' of the 
Emperor and the Imperial Court on the other. 
The representation of the ruler, of his activities 
and historical achievements, was one of the 
principal subjects of the art of late antiquity': 
and the Christian artists of Byzantium followed 
that tradition, which was given at the same time 
a new' meaning and a new sy’mbolism. Most of 
this art, which never cnjoy'ed the protection of 
the Church, has now' perished : and this may 
be one of the reasons why' it was only' com- 
paratively' recently' that we realized The role 
played by' non-religious subjects in Byzantine 
art. Prof. Millet's admirable book on the 
Iconogtaphie de FEiangile has now a counterpait 
of similar importance in M. Andre Grabai's 
most fascinating researches about V Empereiu 
dans V art byznntin. 

By'zantine book-illustration is known to us 
especially in connection with biblical and other 
holy texts, and to a certain extent also in copies 
of works of classical authors. Only very few 
illustrated manuscripts of contemporary' secular 
writers, such as historical chronicles and the 
like, have survived : and these examples are 
too isolated to allow' us to draw' conclusions as 
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to the pictorial tradition from which they 
emanated. The Barlaam and Joasaph legend 
seems to be the only example of a secular 
post-classical text of which a series of illustrated 
manuscripts has been preserved. It seemed 
therefore interesting to investigate whether a 
consistent pictorial tradition such as is character- 
istic of Byzantine religious painting, could be 
discovered in these secular illustrations. By 
making all surviving miniatures of the legend 
the subject of a comparative study. Mile, der 
Xersessian thus boldly enters upon a field 
hitherto almost unknown to Byzantine scholars. 

The story of Barlaam and Joasaph is a 
Christianized version of the Buddha legend, 
with very few though significant alterations 
which were necessary to adapt it to the taste of 
Christian readers. It has been traditionally 
ascribed to St. John Damascenus. But philolo- 
gists have now definitely proved that the Greek 
version as known to us is a translation from the 
Geoigian, dating from the early eleventh centuiy. 
To those illustrated manuscripts of the story 
which were already known. Mile, der Xersessian 
was able to add three others, among them the 
earliest suiviving example, illustiated as early 
as the eleventh century and preserved in 
Jerusalem. Its artistic quality is rather poor — • 
a fact which applies to some extent to all 
illustrations dealt with in the present publication. 
Thev therefore do not add anything to our 
knowledge of the development of Byzantine 
style. They are mainly interesting for their 
iconographic relations. And for this reason 
the author discusses not only Greek manu- 
scripts, but also some Arabic and Slavonic 
copies for the most part originated after genuine 
Byzantine art had ( ollapsed. Especially a 
Russian manuscript of the seventeenth centuiy' 
preserved in Leningrad proved to be of great 
value in this respect. 

The author's chief task was to compare the 
widely differing illustrations of all these manu- 
scripts with ea<h other and. where possible, 
with other Byzantine woiks of art. This is 
done with irreproachable accuracy and an 
admirable knowledge of the whole iconographic 
repertuiie of Byzantine and Slavonic art. At 
first sight these several hundred miniatures 
seem to be nothing but an inconsistent mass of 
illustiations which can scarcely be brought 
into any older. It is only after a very careful 
examination that certain definite similarities 
and differences emerge. 

The text of the story is divided into two 
distinct pans, a merely narrative and a theo- 
logical one. This division is also apparent in 


the manner of its illustration. The eailiest 
manuscripts contain only miniatures referring 
to the narrative part, and only the more recent 
ones exhibit a complete religious cycle as well. 

The investigation is made of the two parts of 
the illustration separately. The narrative part 
of all manuscripts proves to be derived from the 
same comprehensive prototype, which appears in 
all these manuscripts contracted and abridged 
in one way or another. The relation of each 
manuscript to this ultimate prototype is estab- 
lished in detail, and it is seen that in spite of 
some alterations which appear in the more 
recent manuscripts, a single pictorial tradition 
is present to which all illustrations adhere. 
This is not the case, however, with the theological 
part. These miniatures are different in each 
manuscript, are derived from the most varied 
sources of religious iconography, and seem to be 
combined for each manuscript afresh. 

The most interesting part of the book is the 
chapter devoted to the originality of the ultimate 
prototype. The primitive cycle originated in 
the eleventh century, soon after the text had been 
translated into Greek, and bears all the marks of 
the art of that time when the true Middle 
Byzantine style emerged. The illustrations 
chiefly depend on secular art : in some cases, 
it is still possible to point out the direct models 
from which they were drawn. A new cycle is 
created analogous to existing illustrations of 
other subjects, and combined for this special 
purpose in a rather original way. The theo- 
logical pait, on the other hand, was not con- 
tained in this cycle, and the illustrations in 
the more recent manuscripts seem to have been 
added to each manuscript individually. A com- 
plete theological cycle is not found before the 
thirteenth century. 

Our conception of the whole development of 
Byzantine ait is verified in an interesting way 
by a careful study of this series of illustrations : 
and many theories of a more general character 
arc confirmed by the detailed investigations of 
the Barlaam and Joasaph miniatures. We 
cannot enter here into a discussion of the many 
and sometimes very relevant parallels between 
the development of these illustrations and that 
of the religious art of Byzantium. The most 
interesting point resulting from this publication 
is the way in which secular Byzantine art 
emanated from the religious tradition and 
developed its ow n pictorial types. But the result 
after all is only of a very general nature and not 
particularly striking — the reason being partly 
that in these manuscripts Byzantine art is not 
seen at its best, and that from a wider point of 
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view the illustrations are not very interesting in 
themselves. Thus, the considerable effort of 
A file, der Xersessian does not add to our con- 
ception of Byzantine art important features 
hitherto unknown. It is an arduous task even 
for the specialist to read through these many 
pages of detailed iconographical comparisons 
and to pick out the few points of general interest 
which otherwise would remain completely 
submerged in hundreds of statements of a very' 
limited scope. Nevertheless, this work will 
certainly' prove to be most valuable for the 
study' of Middle and late By'zantine art : and we 
are grateful to the author who has undertaken 
this task in such a competent way. H. B. 

'iaTopia ttjs vfjaou Xiou onto tcov apyaioTorrcov 
Xpovcov {!£XP l T °v 1700 p.X. By Kon- 
stantinos A. Sgouros. Edited by Philip 
P. Argenti. Pp. xvi-f-613. Athens: 

£ Pyrsos,’ 1937. 

Xias fjTOi ipnETpos acp'nyrjcns tcov KupicoTspcov 
puOoAoyiKcov Kai iaropiKcov eTreiaoSicov Tfjs 
vqaou Xiou. rTohjpa ettikov. By' Skar- 
latos D. Magkanas. Edited by Philip 
P. Argenti. Pp. xvi -f- 160. Athens: 

‘ P\tsos,’ 1937. 

Mr. Argenti has written five books on Chiote 
history, and thanks to him these hitherto un- 
known manuscripts see the light. Sgouros, a 
Chiote who studied at Oxford, died in 1913, 
leaving this history' unpublished. Subsequent 
publications, such as the big work of Zolotas 1 and 
Hofmann's monograph on the Catholic see of 
Chios, 2 3 have superseded his narrative, the chief 
merit of which is, as the editor say's, that it was 
written on the spot. Beginning with Mithridates’ 
raid in 86 b.c., the author saw in the Roman 
decuriones the progenitors of the Turkish primates, 
discovered Jews in Chios before the Christian 
era, summed up social life in Byzantine Chios as 
le servage sans la chevalerie, but found nothing to 
record during the brief domination of the Latin 
Empire of Constantinople. His account of the 
Zaccaria is largely" taken from the reviewer's 
article in this Journal* that of the Maona is 
incomplete because his chief object was 6 the 
purely Greek history' of Chios,’ but he considered 
Genoese taxes lighter than By'zantine and 
compared that Genoese association with the 
British East India Company', showing that it 
left permanent marks on Chiote culture. The 
description of Chios in the seventeenth century', 


1 JHS xliv, 1 16; xlv, 144: xlvi, 286: xlvii. 281. 

2 JHS l iv,2 3 6. 

3 JHS xxxi, 42-55. 


when many Chiotes emigrated to London, is 
largely' based on the Venetian consul Lupazzolo’s 
description, published by Hasluck. But the 
Florentine expedition and the Venetian occupa- 
tion, to which Mr. Argenti has devoted a volume 
apiece, are barely mentioned except for the cry' 
of the Chiote mothers to frighten their children : 
‘ The Florentines are coming,’ and a few 
sentences about the Venetians. What most 
interested the author was ecclesiastical biography', 
and a chapter, republished from Xtaxa XpovtKa, 
describes the golden bulls of Nea Mone, illustrat- 
ing the By’zantine period. From TTayxiccKri are 
reprinted as an appendix two papers, one on 
Chios in the fourth century before Christ , the other on 
the Character and policy of the Chiotes from the 
earliest times to 1866. He considered their 
character to have been the same in all periods, 
modified somewhat by' Genoese marriages, when 
one member of a family was Orthodox, another 
Catholic. He thought that the Maona treated 
labourers better than their Cypriote contem- 
poraries, that under the Genoese Chios was 
‘ Europe in the midst of the Orient,’ and that 
Chiote sailors accompanied Columbus to America, 
w hile Chiote influence through the Phanariotes, 
notably Mavrokordatos the Exaporite, extended 
to the Danubian principalities, and a Petrokok- 
kinos was Governor of the Portuguese Indies. 
The massacre is omitted ; the seal of the 
SrmoygpovTes in 1835 is described as a copy of 
the Roman fasces , but in 1866 Chiote autonomy 
ended. The editor justly' criticises the book as 
relying too often upon the statements of " Prince ’ 
Rodokanakes and as too sensitive to foreign 
judgments. He has made a few corrections in the 
footnotes. 

The poem, which the editor discovered last 
year, but w hich w'as composed in 1895 by r the 
saviour of Koraes’ library' during the earthquake 
of 1881, covers Chiote history' from the earliest 
times to that event, describing the massacre at 
length. It is rather historical than poetic, its 
language the ; purist.’ 

W. M. 

Oi OiAikoi. KcrraAoyos tcov peAcov Trj$ OiAiKrjs 

'ETaipeias £k toO ’Apyeiou leKep-q. By 

Valerios G. Mexas. Pp. xiii-p 96. Athens, 

^ 937 - 

Three persons. Philemon. Xanthose (whose 
bust adorns the Square of the Friendly Society 
at Athens because he was a native of Patmos), 
and Kandeloros, have written about that secret 
body which prepared from 1814 onward the 
War of Independence. But it was reserved for 
this young Corfiote, who was Assistant-Secretary 
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of the Historical and Ethnological Society, to 
publish from the archives of Sekeres preserved 
in a manuscript of that institution a more 
accurate list of the members from 1814 to 1821, 
beginning with Sekeres himself, who was the 
first to be enrolled and the chief of the Society 
in Constantinople during the latter years of that 
period. Consequently his list is official. The 
editor, whom an untimely death has removed 
from further research, added an introduction 
and explanatory notes, a copious index and plates 
containing the secret emblems whereby the 
members were designated. \V. M. 

ZuppoAfj eis t qv pi( 3 Aioypa<piav Ttjs vrjaou 
Eupoias Kai tgov GeaaaAiKcov ShropaSoov 
1471-1937. By Dionysios P. Kalogero- 
poulos. Pp. 349. Athens, 1937. 

The author, son of the late well-known librarian 
of Parliament, has followed up his contributions 
to Albanian and Corfiote bibliography with this 
similar study of literature about Euboea and the 
Northern Sporades. He begins chronologically 
with the Latin letter of Rodericus, bishop of 
Zamora, about the capture of Euboea by the 
Turks in 1470, supposed to have been published 
next year, of which there is a copy in the 
c Gennadeion/ and of which the first page is 
reproduced here, and ends with Rene Puaux, 
Nouveau Guide de la Grece and an official publica- 
tion of this year about the waters of Aidipsos. 
Baedeker is, however, cited in the German 
edition of 1888, even more antiquated than the 
last English edition of 1909. Otherwise this 
work, though modestly styled a 4 contribution 7 
to the bibliography of the historic island, which 
was the theatre of important events in medieval 
history, is very comprehensive, including not 
only books but articles about everything 
connected with it. Some English works contain- 
ing allusions to Achmetaga and the Xoel family, 


its owners for a century, have escaped the 
compiler’s notice. But he cites two publications 
about Rupert Brooke at Skyros. Three indexes, 
one topographical, one chronological, complete 
this useful volume, the forerunner, let us hope, 
of similar works on other Greek islands. 

W. M. 

FfaOAos KaAAiyas. ‘H ^coq Kai to ipyov tou. 

By Kostas Kairophylas. Pp. 143. Athens, 
1937 - . 

The subject of this biography was a many- 
sided man, Rector of the University, Minister of 
Justice, Foreign Affairs, Education and Finance, 
Speaker of the Chamber and Governor of the 
National Bank, besides waiting historical and 
economic essays. A prominent figure in the 
reigns of Otho and George I, he accompanied the 
latter to the Ionian Islands on the occasion of 
their union with Greece, and opposed the 
Ionian proposal to place the Greek Church 
under the Oecumenical Patriarch, as the 
Ionian Church had been. Special notice should 
be taken here of his four essays on Byzantine 
history’, which w on the approval of so competent 
a critic as Lampros. They dealt with the Synod 
of Florence in 1439, the Nika riot, the etiquette 
of the Byzantine court, and Byzantine history 
from the Latin to the Turkish conquest of 
Constantinople. But since his death in 1896 
much fresh material has been used for Byzantine 
studies. The biographer, whose work is w r ell- 
known to readers of this Journal , 1 has consulted 
numerous authorities and prints a bibliography 
of Kalligas’ writings. The tone is eulogistic, 
the arrangement of his hero’s various activities 
methodical, and there are considerable extracts 
from his speeches, showing his irony and ready 
repartee. W. M. 


1 JHS liv,a 3 5. 
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Adoption, in Phrygia, 79 
Aeschylus, political views, 148 
Africa, epigraphy, 217 
Alikel, inscription, 1, 247 
.Alphabet, origin, 167 
Amasis, Greek policy of, 226 
Amathus, inscription, 29 
Amnisos, excavations, 138 
Aphrodite, statuette from Metaponto, 240 
Apulia, excavations, 242 
Asea, excavations, 127 
Asia Minor, epigraphy, 204 
Athens, epigraphy : Acropolis, N.W. slope, 
169; Agora, 168, 176. Excavations: Acro- 
polis, N.E. slope, 12 1, N.W. slope, 123 ; Agora, 
1 19; Hephaesteion, 122: Kerameikos, 124: 
Klepsydra, 120; Tholos, 121. Museums: 
Acropolis, bronzes 6588 and 6650, 1 24 ; 
National, relief of Herakles (Svoronos no. 
43 b 38* Theseion, metope of Herakles and 
Eurystheus, 38. University, centenary, 80 
Attica, epigraphy, 168: excavations, 125 


Daphne, see Tell Defenneh 

Deed of gift, from Orcistus, 1 ; from Ephesus, 10 

Delos, epigraphy. 195 ; excavations, 133 

Delphi, epigraphy, 186 ; excavations, 130 

Demeter with Persephone and Harpokiates, 79 

Dendra, excavations, 127 

Diodorus and Sacred war, 44 

Dura-Europos, epigraphy, 213 

E 

Egypt, gold pin head, 79 : Greeks in, under 
Amasis, 226 ; Greek pottery from, 227, 236 
Eleusis, mysteries, 12: in Egypt, 79 
Elis, treaty with Heraea, 1 3 1 
Ephesus, Salutaris inscription, 10 
Epigraphy, progress, 160, and see Inscriptions 
Etruscan inscription, 24: mirrors, 218: red- 
figured vases, 22 
Eurystheus. see Herakles 
Exekias, vase by, found at Athens, 123 

F 


Famagusta (Cyprus], inscription, 29 


B 

Banzi, tombs, 240 
Beaney Institute, see Canterbury 
Berbati, excavations, 127 
Boeotia, epigraphy, 185 
Bowdoin College, Etruscan cup, 26 
Bronzes : Athens Acropolis, reconstructed han- 
dle, 124; Banzi, funeral helmet mask, 240; 

Holland, statuette of Poseidon, 225 ; London, 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 219 : Olympia, 
find, 129 

C 

Calabria, clay altars, 240 
Campania, see Heraeum 
Candia, Museum : relief of Herakles and Hesiod and the polis, 
Eurystheus, 38 

Canterbury, Beaney Institute, Greek vases, 81 
Caria, epigraphy, 204 
Ghaladrion, decree, 130 
Civica Barbarus, 1 2 1 
Cloche and Diodorus, 45 
Corinth, excavations, 126 
Crete, epigraphy, 200 : excavations, 137 
Curium, excavations, 143 
Cyclades, epigraphy, 198 
Cyprus, epigraphy, 21 1 ; excavations, 142 
scriptions from, 28 ; syllabary, 28 
Cyzicus, decree, 153 


Herakles and Eurvs- 


G 

Galatia, epigraphy, 209 
Gerasa, epigraphy, 214 
Girgenti : plaque with 
theus, 43 

H 

Harpokrates, see Demeter 
Heraea, treaty with Elis, 151 
Heraeum, Lucanian, excavations, 242 
Herakles and Eurystheus in sculpture, 38 
Hermes and Dionysos of Olympia. 80, 247 
Herodotus and Amasis, 231 


I 

Inheritance by adoption, 79 
Inscriptions, from Alikel (^Orcistus), 1, 
from Cyprus, 28; from Ephesus, 10; 
Salir (Phrygia), 79 ; and see Epigraphy 
Ionia, epigraphy, 206 
Iranian symbols, 248 
Ithaca, excavations, 130 


3 47 : 
from 


Jewellery, pin or comb-head from Egypt, 79 
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K 

Karphi. cult figures, 14 2 
Khirokitia. excavations, 142 
Knossos. excavations, 137; relief of Herakles 
and Eurystheus, 38 
Krisa, excavations, 132 
Kouklia i Cyprus 1, inscription, 29 
Krokos. governor of Cyprus, 37 
Ktima (Cyprus), inscription, 35, 37 
Kusura. excavations, 145 
Kythraea (Cyprus), inscription, 33 

L 

Lemnos, excavations, 134 

London, British Museum, Etruscan mirrors, 222 : 
inscription 481.* 10: Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Etruscan mirror, 218 
Lucania, excavations, 240 
Lydia, epigraphy, 207 
Lysippos, the Poseidon Isthmios of, 224 

M 

Macedonia, epigraphy, 1 90 ; excavations, 1 33 
Manchester, Art Gallery, gold pin-head, 79 
Megara. excavations, 126 
Melichios, Zeus, in Cyprus, 29 
Mesimerion, excavations, 133 
Metaponto, statuette of Aphrodite, 240 
Mirror, Etruscan, in Victoria and Albert 
Museum, 218 

Mysteries and the Oresteia , 1 1 


N 

Xaucratis, history and pottery finds, 227 
Nea Anchialos, excavations, 132 


O 

Olympia, excavations, 128; Hermes and Dio- 
nysos statue, 80, 247 ; metope with Herakles 
and Eurystheus, 38 

Orcistus, inscription, 1, 247; constitution, 9 
Oresteia and Mysteries, 1 1 
Orphic Mysteries, 12 


P 

Palestine, epigraphy, 213 

Paris, Rodin Museum, Etruscan red-figured 
cup, 22 

Peloponnese, epigraphy, 1 83 ; excavations, 1 26 

Pergamon, epigraphy, 208 

Philippi, excavations, 134 

Phrygia, inscription, 79 

Pindar, and the polis, 148 

Polis, rise of the, 147 

Polis tis Chrysokhou 1 Cyprus), inscription, 28 
Poseidon Isthmios of Lysippos, 214 
Praxiteles, inscribed base fiom Agora, Athens, 
120. and see Hermes and Dionysos of Olympia 


R 

Rethymno, marble relief, 42 
Rhodes, epigraphy, 196 
Rodin Collection, see Paris 
Reliefs, see Sculpture 

Rome, Greek epigraphy, 202 : Vatican, red- 
figured kylix, 23 

S 

Sacred War, according to Diodorus, 44 : 

chronological table, 77 
Salamis, psephisma, 150 
Salamis (Cyprus), inscription, 35 
Salir, inscription, 79 
Samos, excavations, 137 

Sculpture, Aphrodite from Metaponto, 240 ; 
Cretan reliefs, 42 : metopes from the Lucanian 
Heraeum, 244, 245 : Herakles and Eurys- 
theus on; metope from the Theseion, on 
metope from Olympia, and on relief in 
National Museum, Athens, 38 ; on clay 
mould from Girgenti, 43 ; Hermes and 
Dionysos of Olympia, 80, 247 ; relief ol 
youth and dog from Rethymno, 42 ; Bronze 
statuette of Poseidon in Holland, 214. See 
Terracottas 

Sicily, excavations, 237 
Sikyon, excavations, 127 
Siphnos, excavations, 135 
Siteia, stone pyxis, 1 39 
Situlae, from Tell Defenneh, 229 
Solon and the polis, 153 
Stratopeda, site, 233 
Syria, epigraphy, 2 1 1 

T 

Taranto, red-figured vases, 242 
Tell Defenneh, pottery from, 229 
Terracottas, mould of Herakles and Eurystheus 
from Girgenti, 43 : figurines from the Lucanian 
Heraeum, 244; cult figures from Karphi, 142 
Thasos, excavations, 135 
Thessaly, epigraphy, 188 
Thrace, epigraphy, 193 
Troy, excavations, 144; inscriptions, 208 
Tzermiadha, excavations, 140 

V 

Vari, excavations, 125 

Vases: Attic black-figured, from Athens (by 
Exebias', 123; from Taranto, 242, from 
Vari, 125. Attic red-figured, from Athens, 
122 ; in Canterbury, 81 . Etruscan red-figured, 
in Bowdoin College, 27; in Paris, 22. Pre- 
Persian Greek in Egypt, 236. Naucratite 
pottery, 228. Tell Defenneh pottery, 229 
Vexilla, designs on Christian, 248 
Younous, excavations, 143 
Yulci, r.f. cup in Yatican, 23 

Z 

Zeus Meilichios in Cyprus, 29 
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8 5i in. pp. [286]. Paris. 1936. 

LATIN AUTHORS 

Remains of Old Latin. Vol. ii. Livius Andronicus, Xaevius, 
Pacuvius and Accius. Ed. with Engl, transl. by E. H. 
Warmington. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6? ; 4} in. pp. xxviii — 674. 1936. 
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Ammianus Mareellinus. Yol. ii. With Engl, transl. by J. C. 
Rolfe. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

6J X in. pp. viii -f 683. 1937. 

Caesar. La guerre civile. Text and French transl. by P. Fabre. 
2 vols. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 x 5^ in. pp. lxiv - [216]; [250]. Paris. 1936. 
Catullus. Poesie di Gaio Valerio Gatullo: testo e versione metrica. 
By G. Bonazzi. 

8| X 6J in. pp. xx — 273. Rome. 1936. 
Celsus. Temkin (O.) Celsus’ c On Medicine 5 and the ancient 
medical sects. [Bull. Inst. History of Medicine, iii.] 

10 x 7 in. pp. 16. [Baltimore.] 1935. 
Cicero. Gorrespondance, vol. iii. Text and French transl. by 
L. A. Constans. [Assn. G. Bude.] 

8 / pi in- PP- [ 453 ]- Paris. 1936. 

Etudes sur le Songe de Scipion. By P. Boyance. 

10 X 6i in. pp. 192. Bordeaux. 1936. 

Poeschl (V.) Romischer Staat und griechisches Staatsdenken 

bei Cicero. 9J X 61 - in. pp. 187. Berlin. 1936. 

Rand (E. K.) The Humanism of Cicero. [Proc. Am. Phil. 

Soc. Ixxi, 4.] 10 X 6f in. pp. 9. 1932. 

Gellius (A.) Xoctium Atticarum liber i. Ed. H. M. Hornsby. 

R 5 in- PP- lxvi — 227. Dublin. 1936. 
Horace. Etudes Horatiennes : recueil publie en Phonneur du 
bimillenaire d’Horace. 

io x 6J in. pp. 267. Brussels. 1937. 

Hewart of Bury (Lord) Horace — our contemporary. 

91 X 6i in. pp. 7. 1936. 

Istituto di Studi Romani. Orazio nella letteratura 

mondiale. 9J X 6| in. pp. 255. Rome. 1936. 

* Saintoxge (P. F.), Burgevin (L. G.) and Griffith (H.) 

Horace : three phases of his influence. 

7 f X 5J in. pp. 120. Cambridge and Chicago. 

1936- 

w estermann A V . B.) Une ode dedaignee. Dialogue sur 

l ode 5 L[ivre] ii d ? Horace. 

9J \ 6J in. pp. 8. Maarsen. 1936. 
Lactantius. Lucii Caecilii de mortibus persecutorum liber vulgo 
Lactantio tributus. Edd. S. Brandt and G. Laubmann. 
Indices. By S. Brandt. 

81 > 5! in. pp. xxxv i + 568. Vienna. 1897. 

Madd alena |'A.) Per la definizione storica del * de mortibus 

persecutorum.’ [Atti del R. 1 st. Yeneto di Scienze, 
xciv.] 9I- 6J in. pp. 32. Venice. 1935. 

Livy. Y ol. xi, Books xxxviii— xxxix. With Engl, transl. by E. T. 
Sage. [Loeb Class. Lib.] 

64 ‘ 4] in. pp. xiv — 412. 1936. 

Martial. Autore O.) Marziale e l epigramma greco. 

8 ^5* in. pp. 1 15. Palermo. [1937.] 
Plautus. Captivi. Ed. with introduction and commentary by 
W. M. Lindsay. 

9 R oh in. pp. viii + 384. 1900. 

Pliny the Elder. Ferri S.i Un emendamento a Plinio (Nat. 

Hist.. 34, 56 e THerakles di Wurzburg. [R. Acc. naz. 
dei Lincei, Ser. 6. xi, 11-12.] 

10 > 6 in. pp. 5. Rome. 1936. 
Pliny the Younger. Letters selected and edited together with a 

companion to Pliny's letters. By H. H. Tanzer. 

9} x 6|- in. pp. xxiv — 292. New York. 1936. 
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Sallust. Garlssox [Gh Eine Denkschrift an Caesar liber den 
Staat. qj x 6| in. pp. 130. Lund. 1936. 

Seneca. Kapxoukagias (Ch. K.) Ta ttpotuttoc tcov TpccaScov tou 
L. Annaei Scnecae. 

9x6 in. pp. 142. Athens. 1936. 
Silius Itaiieus. Xicol (J.'» The historical and geographical 
sources used by Silius Itaiieus. 

3 / 5J in. pp. 179. Oxford. 1936. 
Suetonius. Divus Augustus. Ed. E. S. Shuckburgh. 

9 ✓ 54- in. pp. xliv — 215. Cambridge. 1896. 
Symmachus. Q. Aurelii Symmachi . . . epistolarum ad diversos 
libri decem. Cura & studio Francisci Jureti, cuius 
etiam notae adjectae sunt. [Followed by St. Ambrose: 
Epistolae duae, and Prudentius : Contra Symmachum 
libri duo.] 

9J ,< 6-J in. pp. [xii — ] 371 — 1 18 [ — 16]. Paris. 

I580. 

Tacitus. Annals, Bks. iv—vi, xi xii. Ed. with Engl, transl. by J. 
Jackson. [Loeb Class. Libr.] 

64 — 4s in. pp. viii -- 422. 1937.^ 

Tibullus. Albii Tibulli aliorumque carminum libri tres. Ed. 
F. \V. Lenz. 

7i X 4 f in - PP- xxxii ~ JI 5 * Lcipsic. 1937. 
Valerius 1 Julius . Axelsox 'B. Zum Alexandcrroman des Iulius 
Valerius. [Bull, de la soc. roy. des Lettres de Lund, 

'935~ l 93 6 < “*•] 

9]- . 6\ in. pp. 32. Lund. 1936. 
Varro. De Lingua Latina. Ed. C. O. Muller. 

Si X 5 in. pp. lii - 335 - Lcipsic. 1833. 
Vegius. Maphei Yegii Laudensis De educatione liberorum et eoi um 
Claris moribus libri sex. A critical text of books iv—vi. 
By A. S. Sullivan. 

9 J w 6 in. pp. xxxii — 120. Washington, 1936. 
Virgil. Opheim (C.) The Aristacus episode of Vergil's Fourth 
Georgic. 10 x 6;} in. pp. 49. Iowa. 1936. 

LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE 

Cavallin (S.) Zum Bedeutungswandel von lat. unde und hide. 

Eine neue Handschrift der Vita Caesarii Arelatensis. 
[Bull, de la soc. roy. des lettres de Lund, 1935-1936. 
i-ii.'J 9^ •; 6-J in. pp. 8 : 20. Lund. 1936. 

Duff (J. W.) Roman Satire. 

9 x 6 in. pp. 205. Cambridge. 1937. 
Dutoit (E.) Le theme de Fadynaton dans la poesie antique. 

10 6i in. pp. xiv — 177* Paris, 1936. 
Kolokotsas (E. D.) KpiTiKai TrapaTTjpfjagis Kat ETravcpScocreis eis apycuevs 
"EAArjvas TpayiKous. 

9] - 62 in. pp. 32. Athens. 1936. 
Koster W. J. W.) Ti \aite de metrique greccjue suivi d'un precis 
de metrique la tine. 

qj X 6i in. pp. ii — 326. Leyden. 1936. 
Rose (H. J.) A handbook of Latin literature. 

64 ' 5 l in -_ PP; ix - 557 - IPS 6 - 
Stanford (W. B.) Greek metaphor. Studies in theory and 
practice. 

82 X 5x in. pp. x — 156. Oxford. 1936. 
Svennson (A.) Der Gebrauch des bestiinmten Artikels in der 
nachklassischcn grieehischen Epik. 

9^ bv in. pp. xii 160. Lund. 1937. 



Weber (L.) Solon und die Schopfung der attischen Grabrede. 

9J X 6A in. pp. vii — 118. Frankfurt a.M. 1935. 
Weter (W. E.) Encouragement of literary production in Greece 
from Homer to Alexander. 

9 i X 6§ in. pp. iii A 113. Chicago. 1936. 


Translations . 

Bolton (J. D. P.) Laurentius Arabs. [Chancellor’s prize for Latin 
Verse composition, 1937.] 

7 1 X 5A in. pp. 10. Oxford. 1937* 
Cambridge (A. W. Pickard-) Balliol and Edinburgh Compositions. 

7-g- X 5 in. pp. iv — 135. Oxford. 1936. 
Edmonds (J. M.) Some Greek poems of Love and Beauty, trans- 
lated into English. 

7 4J in. pp. viii -f 69. Cambridge. 1937. 
Fisher (H. A. P.) Burke's Letters on a Regicide Peace , transl. into 
Greek. [Gaisford Prize for Greek Prose.] 

92 X 6i in. pp. 13. Oxford. 1937. 
Thomson (H.) Sheridan, * The Rivals, 5 Act iii, Scene 1 , translated 
into Greek. [Gaisford Prize for Greek Verse.] 

9 i X 6-| in. pp. 13. Oxford. 1937* 

PHILOSOPHY 

Lovejoy (A. 0.) and Boas (G.) Primitivism and related ideas in 
antiquity. Vol. i. 

10 X 6A in. pp. xv A 482. Baltimore. 1935. 
Radhakrishnan (S.) The world's unborn soul. 

9 x 6 in. pp. 31. Oxford. 1936. 
Witt (R, E.) Albinus and the history of Middle Platonism. 

8A X 5 A in. pp. xii — 147. Cambridge. 1937. 

PREHELLENIC AND FOREIGN 

Cairo. Catalogue general des antiquites egyptiennes du Musee du 
Caire. 

Statuen und Statuetten von Koningen und Privatleuten. 5. 
Nachweise. By A. Volten. 

n| ; 10 in. pp. vi -f 145. Berlin. 1936. 

Service des antiquites de l’Egypte. 

Fouilles a Saqqarah. 

Le monument funeraire de Pepi II. i. Le tombeau royal. 
By G. Jequier. 

13A >' 11 i n * PP- 35 * Cairo. 1936. 
Les temples immerges de la Nubie. Catalogue of the demotic 
graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus. By F. LI. Griffith. 
Vol. i 1 text . 

14 a 10 in. pp. xvi A 318; 10 pi. Oxford. 1937. 
Baikie (J.) The Amarna Age. 

8A X 5A in. pp. xvii A 458. 1926. 

Noshy (I.) The arts in Ptolemaic Egypt. 

ioj- x 8 in. pp. x A 153. Oxford. 1937. 
British Museum. Temporary exhibition of ancient Egyptian 
sculpture lent by G. S. Gulbenkian. 

8j X 6 in. pp. ii A 28. 1937. 

Gadd (C. J.) The fall of Nineveh. [Proc. Brit. Acad, xi.] 

92 X 6 in. pp- 6. 1923. 

I he stones 01 Assyria. 

u A X 9 in. pp. xviii A 252 A 14- 1936. 
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Osten (H. H. von der) Ancient oriental seals in the collection of 
Mrs. Agnes Baldwin Brett. [Chicago Or. Inst. Publ. 37.] 
12 X 9J in. pp. xi — 76. Chicago. 1936. 

Georgiev (V.) Die Trager der kretisch-mykenischen Kultur, ihre 
Herkunft und ihre Sprache. i. Urgriechen und Ur- 
illyrier (Thrako-Illyrier). 

9 X 6 in. pp. 203. Sofia. 1937* 
Snijder (G. A. S.) Kretische Kunst. 

11 X 81 in. pp. 174. Berlin. 1936. 
Valmin (N.) Poids prehistoriques grecs de Malthi en Messenie. 
[Bull, de la soc. roy. des lettres de Lund, 1936-37.] 

9 i X 6i in. pp. 44. Lund. 1937. 

Whatmough (J.) The foundations of Roman Italy. 

9X5-I in. pp. xviii - 420. 1937. 

Wiken (E.) Die kunde der Hellenen von dem Lande und den 
Volkern der Apenninenhalbinsel bis 300 v. Chr. 

X 6J in. pp. vii -f 210. Lund. 1937. 
Hanfmann (G.) Altetruskische Plastik i. 

8} : ' 5 i in - pp. xii -f- 135. Wurzburg. 1936. 


HISTORY 

Meyer (E.) Geschichte des Altertums. iii. Der Ausgang der 
altorientalischen Geschichte und der Aufstieg des 
Abendlandes bis zu den Perser-Kriegen. 2nd edition bv 
H. E. Stier. 

9 x 5 f in - . PP- xx + 787- Stuttgart. 1937. 

Adcock (F. E.) Literary tradition and early Greek code-makers. 
[Cambridge Hist. Jour, ii, 2.] 

9j X in. pp. 15. Cambridge. 1927. 

Papastavru (J.) MockeSovikt] TroAmKT) KaTa tov 5 ’'*' Tr.X.aicova. ’AAe^- 
av5pos I. Teuyos A'. 

9 s X 6|- in. pp. viii + 79. Thessalonica. 1936. 

Spyridakis (K.) Euagoras I von Salamis. Untersuchungen zur 
Geschichte des Kyprisehen Konigs. 

9J x 6J in. pp. viii + 123. Stuttgart. 1935. 

Cloche (P.) Demosthenes et la fin de la democratic atheniennc. 

9 X 5! X PP- 333 - Pari s- 1937 - 

Pallis (A. A.) *H <puAAa8a toO Mey 3 'AAe^avTpou, rj IcrTOpia tou MsyaAou 
"AAs^dvTpou toO Mocke8ovos. Bios, ttoAepoi Kai Oavcrros 
avTou. iii x 8i in. pp. 164. Athens. IQ35. 

Gelder (H. Van) Galatarum res in Graecia et Asia gestae. 

92 X 61 - in. pp. 302. Amsterdam. 1888. 


Cambridge Ancient History. Yol. xi. The Imperial Peace, a.d. 

70-192. Edd. S. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock and M. P. 
Charles worth. 

9! x 6i in. pp. xxvii — 997. Cambridge. 1936. 
Id. Another copy. 

Glotz (G.) Editor. Histoire ancienne, 3*' partie. Histoire romaine. 
ii. La republique romaine de 133 a 44 avant J.-C. 1, Des 
Gracques a Sulla. By G. Bloch and J. Carcopino. 
2, Cesar. By J. Carcopino. 

10 X 61 - in. pp. 1059. Paris. 1935-6. 

1 A second copy." 

iv. Le Bas-Empire jusqu'en 395. 1- par tie: Fempire romain 

de Favenement des Severes au Concile de Xicee. By 
M. Besnier. 10 61 in. pp. 409. Paris. 1937. 
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Frank (T.) An economic survey of Ancient Rome. Yol. iii. 

Roman Britain, by R. G. Collingwood. Roman Spain, by 
J. J. Van Xostrand. Roman Sicily, by V. M. Scramuzza. 
La Gaule romaine, by A. Grenier. 

io v 6J in. pp. viii -y 664. Baltimore. 1937. 
Altheim (F.) Epochen der romischen Geschichte. ii. Weltherr- 
schaft und Krise. 

9j y 6 in. pp. 236. Frankfurt. 1935. 
Zancan (L.) Le cause della terza guerra punica. [Atti del R. 
1 st. Yeneto di Scienze. Lettere ed Arti, xcv.] 

9^ X 6 in. pp. 73. Yenice. 1936. 
Lindsay (J.) Marc Antony. 8§ v 5^ in. pp. xii — 330. 1936. 

Ziegler (H.) Titus Pomponius Atticus als Politiker. 

9 X 6 in. pp. x — 124. Xew York. 1936. 
Klein (J.) Fasti consulares inde a Caesaris nece usque ad im- 
perium Diocletiani. 

Win. pp. vii — 130. Leipsic. 1881. 
Weber (W.) Princeps. Siudien zur Geschichte des Augustus, i. 

9-J 6} in. pp. x — 240 — 266. Stuttgart. 1936. 

Charles worth M. P. Five men. Character studies from the 
Roman Empire. [Martin Class. Lectures, vi.] 

8-i / 5-0' in. pp. viii — 170. Cambridge, Mass. 

r 936 . 

Maeurdy (G. H. Y assal queens and some contemporaty women 

in the Roman Empire. 

9i X 6J in. pp. xii — 148. Baltimore. 1937. 
Charlesworth (M. P.) The virtues of a Roman Emperor: pro- 
paganda and the creation of belief. [Proc. Brit. Acad, 
xxiii.] ioJ\6iin. pp. 31. 1937. 

Lambreehts (P.) La composition du senat romain de Faccession 
au trone d ? Hadrien a la mort de Commode (1 17-192). 

10 x 6J in. pp. 234. Antwerp. 1936. 
Huettl (W.) Antoninus Pius. Yol. i. Historisch-politisehc Dar- 
stellung. 9-J- '< 6 in. pp. 470. Prague. 1936. 

Maddalena (A.) Sulle fonti per la storia di Diocleziano e di 
Costantino. [Atti del R. 1 st. Yeneto di Scienze, xcv.] 

9-i- X 6J in. pp. 29. Yenice. 1936. 
Andreotti (R.) II regno dell 5 imperatore Giuliano. 

8x5 in. pp. 206. Bologna. 1936. 

Glotz (G.) Editor . Histoire du Moyen Age. i. Les destinees de 
P empire en Occident de 395 a 888. By F. Lot, C. 
Pfister and F. L. Ganshof. 

9^ X in. pp. xxvi -y 831. Paris. 1928. 
iii. Le moncle oriental de 393 a 1081. By C. Diehl and G. 
Marcais. 

9! X 6^ in. pp. xxiii — 627. Paris. 1936. 
Hussey (J. M.) Church and Learning in the Byzantine Empire, 
867 u 85. 9X3 \ in. pp. xiv -y 257. 1937. 

Vasiliev A. A. The Goths in the Crimea. 

I0 i X 7 in. pp. x — 292. Cambridge, Mass. 1936. 
Eyre (E.) European civilization : its origin and development. 

Yol. v. Ec :onomic history of Europe since the Reforma- 
tion. 9 y 3^ in. pp. vi - r 1328. Oxford. 1937. 

Fliche (A.) and Martin (V.) Editors. Histoire de Feglise. 

1* L eglise primitive. By J. Lebreton and J. Zeiller. 

2. De la fin du 2 e siecle a la paix const antinienne. By J. 
Lebreton and J. Zeiller. 
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3. De la paix constantinienne a la mort de Theodose. By 
J. R. Palanque, G. Bardy and P. de Labriolle. 

io X 6J in. pp. 474'; 510; 539. Paris. 1935-6. 

Festugiere (A. J.) and Fabre (P.) Le monde greco-romain au 
temps de Notre-Seigneur. i. Le cadre temporel. ii. 
Le milieu spirituel. 

7 | X 4! in. pp. 190; 208. Paris. 1935. 

Favez (C.) La consolation latine chretienne. 

9X5I in. pp. 190. Paris. 1937. 

Labriolle (P. de) La reaction paienne. 

7 * X 5 in - PP- 5 X 9 - Paris - x 934 - 

Edman (I.) The mind of Paul. 

8J x 5* in. pp. 223. 1936. 

Berliner (A.) Geschichte der Juden in Rom. 2 vols. in one. 

9x6 in. pp. viii + 480. Frankfurt. 1893. 

MODERN GREEK 

Andreades (A. M.) ‘H TirTavucrtccKT) Srjpocria oiKovopta koctcx tt^v 
TT£pio6ov 1797-1814. 

9 i X 6J in. pp. 63. Corcyra. 1936. 

Baggally (J. W.) The Klephtic ballads in relation to Greek history 
(1715-1821). 

8f X 5J in. pp. xiv + 109. Oxford. 1936. 

Minotto (S. D.) La demolition des forts de Gorfou et la neutralisa- 
tion de file. 

9I >: 6J in. pp. viii 4 - 79* Athens. 1937. 

Vratsanos (D.) ‘H icrropia tcov 4 v ‘EAAaSi gTravaorccaecov 1824-1935. 

9! X 6f in. pp. xvi — 388. [1936.] 


Gobineau (Comte de) Lettres a deux Atheniennes ! 1868-1881). 

7-J- x 5} in. pp. xlviii 4 - 284. Athens. 1936. 
Halliday (W. R. » A modern Greek folk-tale from Samos. [Gas ter 
anniversary vol.] 10 X 6 in. pp. 5. 

Miller (W.) A lady of Thermopylae. 

10 >' 7 in. pp. 5. Barcelona. 1936. 
Palaises (C. T.) and Palaises (I. C.) Tprros ttohitikos Siaywvionos 
(TOT&TTiana). 

8 \ 52 in. pp. 8. Leukosia. 1931. 
Kairophylas (K.) TlauAos KocAAiyfis. C H 3c or] Kai to ipyov toO. 

10 X 7 in. pp. 143. Athens. 1937 - 

TOPOGRAPHY AND EXCAVATION 
MAPS. 

Palestine (Roman). By M. Avi-Yonah. [Quart, of Dept, of 
Antiq. in Palestine, vol. v.] 1 : 250.000. 

Text : 1 1 X 8J- in. pp. 55. 
Map. ca. 38 x 22 in. 1936. 
Rome. Leonardo Bufalinrs map. Photographic facsimile. 

ca. 6 ' 6 ft. Rome. 1 55 1 . 

Jugoslavia. Archaologische Karte von Jugoslavien: Blatt Ptuj. 
By J. Klemenc and B. Saria. 

9! X 6J- in. pp. viii - 99. 2 maps. Belgrade. 1936. 

Marshall (J.) Mohenjo-daro and the Indus Civilization. 3 vols. 

13]- x 10 in. pp. xxviii 4- 364 : xiv — 352 : xii 4 - 140 

- plates . 1931 . 
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Stein (Aurel) Archaeological reconnaissances in north-western 
India and south-eastern Iran. 

I2 2 9 x i n * PP* xx "" 1937. 

Noeldeke (A.), Haller (A. von), Lenzen (H.) and Heinrich (E.) 

Achter vorlaufiger Bericht iiber die von der Deutschen 
Forschungsgemeinschaft in Uruk-Warka unternom- 
menen Ausgrabungen. [Abh. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Phil. -hist. Kl. 1936.] 

n|- > 9J in. pp. 62; pi. 60. 1937. 

Christensen (A.) LTran sous les Sassanides. 

ioi X 7 in. pp. 559. Copenhagen. 1936. 


Chagar Bazar. Mallowax (M. E. L.) The excavations at Tall 
Chagar Bazar and an archaeological survey of the 
Habur region 1934-5. 

1 ij x li in. pp. 59. Oxford. 1936. 

Dura-Europos. The excavations at. Preliminary Report of Sixth 
Season of work, October 1932— March 1933. Edd. M. I. 
Rostovtzeff, A. R. Bellinger, C. Hopkins and C. B. 
Welles. 

10J x 7! in. pp. xx A 518. New Haven. 1936. 

Id. Another copy. 

Hama. Lassus ( J. Inventaire archeologique de la region au 

nord-est de Hama. Tome ii. Planches. [Documents 
d ? etudes orientales.] 

1 if x gin. pp. 19 — 50 plates. Damascus. 1936. 

Sepphoris. Waterman (L.) Preliminary Report of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan excavations at Sepphoris, Palestine, in 
*93 *• 

iof X 8 in. pp. xii — 86. Ann Arbor. 1937. 

Aleppo. Russell 'A.) The natural history of Aleppo and parts 
adjacent. 

11-i X 9 in. pp. viii - 1 - 276. London. 1756. 

Ankara. Krexcker i'D.) and Schede (M.) Der Tempel in 
Ankara. [Denkm. antiker Architectur, 3.] 

13J X 10 in. pp. 61. Berlin. 1936. 

— Schede AL) and Schultz (H. St.) Ankara und Augustus. 

7J y 5 in. pp. 68. Berlin. 1937* 

Bogazkoy. Bittel (K.) Die Ruinen von Bogazkoy. 

9J x 6} in. pp. 107. Berlin. 1937. 

Miletus. Milet : Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen und Untersuch- 
ungen seit deni Jahre 1899. Ed. T. Wiegand. 

Band III. Heft 5. Das sudliche Jonien. By A. Philippson. 

13 1 X ioi in. pp. 31. Berlin and Leipsic. 1936. 

Trebizond. Chrysanthos AIgr.) ‘H EKKAria[aTpa7re3ouvTOs. [Apxnov 
TTovtou, vol. 45.] 

10 ^ 7 in. pp. 905. Athens. 1933. (1936.) 

Troy. Y ellay 1 C.) Contro verses autour de Troie. 

10 x 61 in. pp. 176. Paris. 1936. 

Yalova. Mufid Arif^ Valova und Umgebung. 

9 i 6J in. pp. 80. Constantinople. 1936. 


Rostovtzeff (M.) Skythien und der Bosporus, i. Kritische Uber- 
sicht der schriftlichen und archaologischen Quellen. 

11J <'8 in. pp. xii 4-651. Berlin. 1931. 
Schneider (A. M.) Byzanz. Yorarbeiten zur Topographie und 
Archaologie der Stadt. [Istanbuler Forsch. 8.] 

1 ij * 8J in. pp. x 4- 106. Berlin. 1936. 
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Robert of Clari. The Conquest of Constantinople. Translated 
from the old French by E. H. McXeah 

9i X 6J in. pp. 150. New York. 1936. 

Blinkenberg (C.) and Kineh (K. F.) Lindos. Fouilles et recher- 
ches 3 1902-1914. i. Les petits objets. Text and plates. 

I2| X 9! in. pp. xii — 775. Berlin. 1931. 

Constantinidis (C. N.) 5 Auava AivSia Kai jitcs uTU^rj tou PoSiockou iroAiTt- 
anoO. 8J X 5J in. pp. 128. Alexandria. 1936. 

Cyprus Committee for the preservation of the ancient and mediaeval 
monuments of Cyprus. Second Report. 1936. 

1 1 X 8i in. pp. 18. 1936. 

Georgiades (C.) e H Kocrayooyii tcov Kuttoicov. 

9J X 6| in. pp. 351. Leucosia. 1936. 

Kyriazis (N. G.) KuTtpiaicn ( 3 i( 3 Aioypa<pia. 

9 i X 6i in. pp. xix 343. Larnaka. 1935. 

Knossos. Evans (A.) Palace of Minos. Index by Dr. J. Evans, 
with special sections classified in detail and chrono- 
logically arranged by Sir Arthur Evans. 

10 X 7I in. pp. vi — 221. 1936. 

Mallia. Ghapouthier (F.) and Joly (R.) Fouilles executees a 
Mallia. Deuxieme rapport : exploration du palais 1925- 
1926). 1 14- >' 9 in- PP- 53 - Paris. 1936. 

Phaistos. Pernier (L.) II palazzo Minoico di Festbs. Text and 
plates. 

ii| X 9 in. pp. xxiii ~ 475 : 40 pi. Rome. 1935. 

Delos. Exploration archeologique faite par Fecole franchise 
d'Athenes. 

v. Le portique d J Antigone ou du nord-est. By F. Courby. 

14 X 11 in. pp. 124. Paris. 1912. 

vi. Ifetablissement des Poseidoniastes de Bervtos. By Ch. 

Picard. 14 /N n in. pp. 144. Paris. 1921. 


Scaife (C. H. 0.) Two inscriptions at Mons Porphyiites 1 Gebel 
Dokhan) and a description, with plans, of the stations 
between Kainopolis and Myos Hormos. 

9 i X 6j in. pp. 46. Cairo. 1936. 
Wadi ’n Natroun. Martin (Ch.) Les monasteres du Wadi J n 
Xatroun. [Xouvelle rev. theol. 1935.] 

9 X 6J in. pp. 37. Tournai-Paris. 
Gsell (S.) and Joly (C. A.) Khamissa, Mdaourouch, Announa. 
3 vo Is. 

15J X ii-i-in. pp. 1 1 4 : 135: 100. Paris. 1914-1922. 
Cyrene. Pernier ( L.) II tempio e Faltare di Apollo a Cirene. 

ii-l X 8 - 1 - in. pp. vi - 4 - 152. Bergamo. 1935. 


Graf (A.) Lebersicht der antiken Geographic von Pannonien. 

9J X 6} in. pp. 156. Budapest. 1936. 
Panaiteseu (E.) Provincia si imperiul. 

10 X 7 in. pp. 14. Bucharest. 1936. 
Kuzsinszky (B.) Budapest Regisegei. xii. 

1 of- X 8^ in. pp. 309. Budapest. 1937. 

Bon (A.) and Chapouthier (F.) En Grece. 

10J X Sin. pp. 18 A 122 photographs. Paris. 1937. 
Delphi. Daux iG.) Delphes au ii 1 et au F r siecle depuis Pabaisse- 
ment de l’Etolie jusqif a la paix romaine 191-31 av. 
J.C. 10 X 61 in. pp. 745. Paris. 1936. 
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Delphi. Daux (G.) Pausanias a Delphes. 

10 X 6| in. pp. ii — 203. Paris. 1936. 

Flaceliere (R.) Les Aitoliens a Delphes. 

10 x 6| in. pp. xviii + 564. Paris. 1937- 
Poulsex (F.) Delphi. 

10 X 7 i in. pp. x A 338. 1920. 

(A second copy.) 

Dodona. Evaxgelides (D.) ’HTreipcoTtKai s 'Epeuvoa. 1. C H avaoKacpri 
Ttjs AcoScbvrjS, 1 935. 

10 X 7 in. pp. 76. Jannina. 1936. 
Spereheius. Bequigxox (Y.) La vallee du Spercheios des origines 
au iv e Siecle. Etudes d’archeologie et de topographie. 

10 X 6J in. pp. xvi + 398. Paris. 1937. 


Graindor (P.) Athenes sous Auguste, 

iof X 7 4 in. pp. x A 259. Cairo. 1927. 

Athenes de Tibere a Trajan. 

1 of X 7f in. pp. vi A 229. Cairo. 1931. 
Theatre. Fiechter (T.), Bulle iH.) and Kubler (K.) Das 
Dionysos-Theater in Athen. iii. Einzelheiten und 
Baugeschichte. 

uj x 9J in. pp. 92. Stuttgart. 1936. 
Academy. Papagiaxxopoulos-Palaios (A. A.) *H dKptpfis Qecns Tfjs 
"AKaSr^eias. 

9 f X 6J in. pp. 12. Athens. 1937. 
Eleusis. KourouniOTES ;K.) ’EAeuctis. cSriycs tcov dvacrKcrtpoov Kal 
tou pouadou. 8^X5! in. pp-99* Athens. 1934* 

— Eleusis: a guide to the excavations and the museum. 

8 >: 5i in. pp. 127. Athens. 1936. 
Sacred Way. Papagiaxxopoulos-Palaios (A. A.) To £v ttJ kps 66 <5 

{ivripa Trjs ETaipas rTvfhoviKrjs. 

10x8 in. pp. 23. Athens. 1936. 


Argos. Lehmaxx (H.) Argolis. i. Landeskunde der Ebene von 
Argos und ihrer Randgebiete. 

13J X 10 in. pp. xvi A 150. Athens. 1937. 
Olympia. Hege WVi and Rodexwaldt (G.) Olvmpia. Trans- 
lated by R. P. Hinks. 

12 X 9 in. pp. 54: 94 plates. 1936. 


Guida d’ltalia del Touring Club Italiano. Roma e dintorni. By 
L. V. Bertarelli. 

(51 • 4 in. pp. 734 - 23. Milan. 1934. 
Guida breve del Touring Club Italiano. i. Italia settentrionale. 

<51 ' 4} in. pp. 384. Milan. 1937. 


Bartoli (P. S.) Gli antichi sepolcii overo mausolei Romani et 
Etruschi. 

13-J X 9-J- in. pp. xiv — plates iio. Rome. 1697. 

Ficoroni (F.) Lc vestigia c rarita di Roma antica. Le singolarita 
di Roma modeina. 2 vols. in one. 

10-J , 8 in. pp. 201 -- 85. Rome. 1744. 

Venuti (R.) Accurata e succinta descrizione topografica delle 
antichita di Roma. 2 vols. 

1 1 x 84 in. pp. xxiv A xxvi — 190 : viii A 222. 

Rome. 1803. 

Caneellieri F.) II mercato, il lago dell’ acqua vergine ed il Palazzo 
Panfiliano. 

1 1 J >' 8 in. pp. xvi — 296. Rome. 1811. 
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Nardini (F.) Roma antica. 4th edition by A. Nibby. 4 vols, 
the last containing dissertations by O. Falconieri, F. 
Vacca and A. Nibby. 

9x6 in. pp. 339 (av. per vol.). Rome. 1818-20. 

Piale (S.) Monument! di Roma antica. Two vols. in one, con- 
taining 24 dissertations read to the Pontifical Academy. 

11 x 8J in. pp. 532. Rome. 1832-34. 

Massimo (V.) Notizie istoriche della villa Massimo, alle terme 
Diocleziane. 12x9 i n * PP- 2 ?8. Rome. 1836. 

Rufini (A.) Dizionario etimologico-storico delle strade, piazze, 
borghi e vicoli della citta di Roma. 

8x5 in. pp. 317. Rome. 1847. 

Parker (J. H.) The archaeology of Rome. Parts i-iii in 2 vols., 
and parts vii-xii in 5 vols. 

9 X 6 in. Oxford and London. 1874-77. 

The primitive fortifications of the city of Rome. [The 

archeology of Rome, part i, 2nd edition.] 

9 X 6 in. pp. xxviii — 232 A 59 plates. 

Oxford and London. 1878. 

Adinolfi (P.) Roma nell ; eta di mezzo. 2 vols. 

9 X 6 in. pp. 445; 443. Rome. 1881. 

Wissowa (G.) Analecta romana topographica. 

11J x 8i in. pp. 22. Halle. 1897. 

Grisar (H.) Analecta romana. Vol. i. 

1 ii X 8 in. pp. xxii A 703. Rome. 1899. 

Huelsen (G.) II Gaianum e la Xaumachia Yaticana. 

ni x,8iin. pp. 24. Rome. 1902. 

Pinza (G.) Monumenti primitivi di Roma e del Lazio antico. 
[Mon. Ant. xv.] 

I 3 i X ioj in. pp. 843. Milan. 1905. 

Van Buren (A. W.) Ancient Rome as revealed by recent dis- 
coveries. 7 1 X 5 in. pp. xvi — 200. 1936. 


Boni (G.) La esplorazione dei rostri. 

II sacrario di Juturna. 

Le recenti esplorazioni nel sacrario di Vesta. 

[Not. d. Scavi.] 

n] \ 8i in. pp. 7 A 103 A 33* Rome. 1900-01. 
Maes (C.) II primo trofeo della croce eretto da Costantino il 
Grande nel foro Romano. 

11 J X 8J- in. pp. xvi — 63. Rome. 1901. 
Vaglieri (D.) Gli scavi recenti nel foro Romano. [Boll. comm, 
arch. com. di Roma, xxxi.] 

10 \ 8i in. pp. 239. Rome. 1903. 
Marconi (P.) II foro Romano. 

.-. 5 in. pp. 58. Rome. 1935. 

Aqueducts. Borgxana (C.) Dell' acqua di Q. Marcio Re e del 
suo acquedotto. 

ioi 8 in. pp. 29. Rome. 1861. 

Aventine. Lugari ( G.) L’Aventino e le origine pagane e cristiane 
di Roma. ill X 8J in. pp. 23. Rome. 1896. 

Capitol. Huelsen (C.) Bilder aus der Geschichte aes Kapitols. 

11 X 8 in. pp. 31. Rome. 1899. 
Esquiline. Brizio (E.) Pitture e sepolcri scoperti sull 5 Esquilino. 

12 ‘ gin. pp. 161. Rome. 1876. 
Palatine. Marconi [ P.'s II Palatine. 

7i- ' 5 in - PP- 47 - Rome. 1935. 
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Campagna. [Knight [C.)] A description of Latium, or la 
Campagna di Roma. 

ioi X 84 in. pp. xi -f- 268. 1805. 

Tomassetti (G.) Della Campagna Romana nel medio evo. 

10 X 6J in. pp. 608. Rome. 1885. 
Capri. Furchheim (F.) Bibliografia della isola di Capri e della 
penisola Sorrentina. 

10 x 6J- in. pp. 86. Naples. 1899. 
Chiusi. Bandinelli (B.) Clusium. [Mon. Ant. xxx.] 

I3J>, I0 Jin. pp. 369. Milan. 1925. 
Cosenza. Arnoni (E.) La Calabria illustrata. Pt. 2. Cosenza. 

84 X 64 in. pp. 316. Cosenza. 1875. 
Herculaneum. Maiuri (A - .) Ercolano. 

7} x 5 .in. pp. 114. Rome. 1936. 
Lucania. Trope a (G.) Storia dei Lucani. 

94 x 64 in. pp. xvi — 216. Messina. 1894. 
Pompeii. Carrington (R. Cl.) Pompeii. 

Ik x 5 in. pp. xi + 197. Oxford. 1936. 
Id. Another copy. 

Noack (F.) and Hartleben (K. Lehmann-) Baugeschicht- 

liche L ntersuchungen am Stadtrand von Pompeji. 
[Denkm. antiker Architectur, 2.] 

13J X 10 in. pp. xiii -f- 244. Berlin and Leipsic. 1936. 
Tivoli. Ligorio (P.) and Contini ( F.) Pianta della Villa Tibur- 
tina di Adriano Cesare. 

124 V 9 -j in* PP* x - 1 " 30. Rome. 1751* 

Marquez (D. P.) Illustrazioni della Villa di Mecenate in 

Tivoli. 124 x 9J in. pp. 16. Rome. 1812. 

Venice. Hazlitt ( W. C . \ The \ r enetian Republic. 2 vols. 

9t X 6J in. pp. xxvii + 814: xi — 815. 1900. 

Molmenti (P.) Venice in the Middle Ages. 2 vols. 

84 X in. pp. ix — 223; viii — 237. Bergamo. 1906. 
Verona. Pompei f A.) Sopra un ragionato ristauro dell 5 anfiteatro 
di Verona. 13 X 9J in. pp. 63. Verona. 1872. 

Via Appia. Pratilli (F. M.) Della Via Appia riconosciuta e 
descritta da Roma a Brindisi. 

12 x 84 in. pp. viii — 566. Naples. 1745. 
Via Latina. Tomassetti ^G.) La Via Latina nel medio evo. 

9I X 64 in. pp. 318. Rome. 1886. 


Pace (B.) Arte e civilta della Sicilia antica. Vol. i. I fattori 
etnici e sociali. 

10A 7 in. pp. xvi -r 503. Milan. 1935. 

Taormina. Rizzo ;G. Guida di Taormina e i suoi dintorni. 

7 4I in. pp. iv — 207. Catania. 1902. 


Nimes. Xacmann R.i Der Quellbezirk von Nimes. [Denkm. 
antiker Architectur, 4.] 

l 3 'l ' io 2 in. PP* 60: 43 pi. Berlin. 1937. 
Limes. Der obergermanisch-raetische Limes des Roemerreiches. 
Abt. A. Bd. i. Die Streckcn 1-2. 

pp. xvi - 172 - 122: 25 -r 13 pi. C 1 9 1 4 — ) 1936- 
Bd. ii, 1. Die Strecken 3-5. Text. 

pp. iv — 183 — 287. fiQ33-)i936. 

Bd. ii, 2. Die Strecken 3-5. Tafeln. ' 

„ 21 pi.: 7 maps, (i 935 ~)m^- 

Bd. 111-iv. Die Strecken 6-9. 

pp. iv - X40 ~ 239; 12 -f 24 pi. (1931-) 1933* 
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Bd. v. Die Strecken io-ii. 

PP- iy -128-46: 19 -r 2 pi. (1926-) 1935. 

Bd. vi. Die Strecken 12-13. 

^ , PP*j. v " 95 - 99 * 9 “ pi. (1930-) I 935 * 

Bd. vn. Die Strecken 14-15. 

pp. iv 4 - 141 — 75: 16—6 pi. >'1927-^ 1933. 

Badenweiler. Mylius H.; Die romischen Heilthermen von 
Bademveiler. [Rom. -Germ. Forsch. 12.] 

12b X gi in. pp. viii — 154. Berlin. 1936. 

Trier. Beitz (E.) The holy city of Treves. 

ioj X jb in. pp. 60. Augsburg. 1928. 

Ste inhausen (J.) Archaologische Siedlungskunde des Trierer 

Landes, 9§ ;< 6-J- in. pp. xvi 5-614. Trier. 1936. 

Sehober (A.) Die Romerzeit in Osterreich. 

9 X 6Jin. pp. 109. Vienna. 1935. 

Collingwood (R. G.) and Myres (J. N. L.) Roman Britain and 
the English settlements. 

84 x 62' i n * pp* xxvi — 515. Oxford. 1936. 

Gore (W. Ormsby) Illustrated regional guides to ancient monu- 
ments. iii. England : East Anglia and Midlands. 

7 i 5 in - PP- 7 2 - j 936 - 

Leeds (E. T.) Early Anglo-Saxon art and archaeology. 

10 x 6 b in. pp. xii ~r 130. Oxford. 1936. 

Taylor (M. V.) and Collingwood (R. G.) Roman Britain in 1935. 

[J.R.S. xxvi.] n£ X 7! in. pp. 3 2. 1936. 

Caerwent. Ashby (T.) Excavations at Caerwent, Monmouth- 
shire, on the site of the Romano-British city of Yenta 
Silurum. [Archaeologia, lx.] 

n] x 9J in. pp. 20. 1906. 

Gloucester. Baddeley (St. Glair] Some evidences of the 
defences of Roman Gloucester (Glevum. . [Arch. 
Journal, xxviii.] 9J x 6i in. pp. 6. 1921. 

Morton (I.o.W.) Price i J. E.) and Price [ F . G. H.) A guide to 
the Roman villa recently discovered at Morton. 

yb X 5 in. pp. 58. Ventnor. 1884. 

Riehborough. Fox (J. P. Bushe-) Richborough Castle, Kent. 

Official Guide. 8 b X 5J in. pp. 33. 1936. 

Silehester. (Hope, W. H. St. J.) Excavations on the site of the 
Roman city at Silehester, Hants, in 1901. [Archaeo- 
logia, Iviii.] ii| ' 9J in. pp. 20. 1902. 

■ Excavations on the site of the Roman city at Silehester, 

Hants, in 1903 and 1904. [Archaeologia, lix.] 

12 <9$ in. pp. 38. 1905. 

Excavations on the site of the Roman city at Silehester, 

Hants, in 1905. [Archaeologia, lx.] 

12 X 9* in. pp. 20. 1906. 

Stane Street. Winbolt (S. E.) With a spade on Stane Street. 

X 5* in. pp. xi - 240. 1936. 

Verulamium. Lowther (A. W. G.i Report on excavations at 
Verulamium in 1934. [Antiq. Journal, xvii.] 

9i '< 6]- in. pp. 24. 1937. 

ANTIQUITIES 

Kahrstedt (U.) Untersuchungen zur Magistratur in Athen [Geistes- 
wiss. Forsch. 10 J 

9i , . 6J in. pp. 330. Stuttgart. 1936. 
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Diller (A.) Race mixture among the Greeks before Alexander. 

io£ X 7 in. pp. 187. Urbana. 1937. 
Franeisei (P. de) Storia del diritto romano. Vol. iii, part 1. 

9I X 6J in. pp. vi + 332. Milan. 1936. 
Schulz (F.) Principles of Roman Law. 

9 X in. pp. xvi + 268. Oxford. 1936. 
Maschi (C. A.) La concezione naturalistica del diritto e degli 
istituti giuridici romani. 

10 X 6| in. pp. xx - 395 * Milan. 1937. 
Siber (H.) Die plebejischen Magistraturen bis zur lex Hortensia. 
[Leipz. rechtswiss. Studien.] 

10 x 6|- in. pp. 88. Leipsic. 1936. 
Vittinghoff (F.) Der Staatsfeind in der romischen Kaiserzeit. 

9i X 6J in. pp. 1 1 7. Berlin. 1936. 
Lugari (G. B.) Dissertatio ad legem unicam codicis de Thesauris. 

11 x 7J in. pp. 54. Rome. 1894. 
Hohenlohe (C.) Einfluss des Christentums auf das Corpus Juris 
Civilis. X 6} in. pp. x -j- 226. Vienna. 1937. 
Michler (S. Condanari-) Zur friihvenezianischen Collegantia. 

8i X in. pp. 124. Munich. 1937. 


Heidel (W. A.) The frame of the ancient Greek maps. 

8J x 5^ in. pp. x d- 143. New York. 1937. 
Porcacchi (T.) L'isole piii famose del mondo. 

11 X jh in. pp. 223. Venice. 1604. 
Edelstein (L.) The development of Greek anatomy. [Bull. Inst. 
History of Medicine, iii.] 

10 X 7 in. pp. 14. [Baltimore.] 1935. 

Greek medicine in its relation to religion and magic. [Bull. 

Inst. History of Medicine, v.] 

10 X 7 in. pp. 46. [Baltimore.] 1937. 
Temkin (0.) Epilepsy in an anonymous Greek work on acute 
and chronic diseases. [Bull. Inst. History of Medicine, 
iv.] 10 X 7 in. pp. 8. [Baltimore.] 1936. 

Studies on late Alexandrian medicine: i, Alexandrian Com- 
mentaries on Galen’s De Sect is ad Introducendos. [Bull. 
Inst. History of Medicine, iii.] 

10x7 in* PP* 26. [Baltimore.] 1935* 
Vickery (K. F.) Food in early Greece. 

10^ -'7 in. pp. 97. Urbana, 111 . 1936. 

Moore (F. G.) The Roman's world. 

9x X 6] in. pp. 502. New York. 1936. 
Gordziejew (V.) Ludi seaenici et eircenses quid in rebus publicis 
antiquorum valuerint. 

10 '' 7 in. pp. viii -f 114. Warsaw. 1936. 
Taekholm (U.) Studien uber den Bergbau der romischen Kaiser- 
zeit. 9^ X 6J- in. pp. xiii — 186. Uppsala. 1937. 
Freshfield (E. H.) Les Mandata 55 de Fempereur Maurice 582- 
602. [ffcaKTlKCC, 11.] 

10 X 7-]- in. pp. 7. Athens. 1936. 
Monuments musicae byzantinae. Transcripta. Vol.i. DieHymnen 
des Sticheiarium fur September. By E. Wellesz. 

10] X in. pp. xlviii — 137. Copenhagen. 1936. 

RELIGION MYTHOLOGY, ETC. 

Zwicker (J.) Fontes historiac religionis celticae. Part i. 

7f X 5J in. pp. viii — no. Berlin. 


I 934 * 
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Clemen (C.) Fontes historiae religionum primitivarum, praeindo- 
germanicarum, indogermanicarum minus notarum. 

9x X 6 in. pp. 120. Bonn. 1936. 
Kerenyi (K.) Apollon : Studien iiber antike Religion und Humanitat 

8J X 5f in. pp. 280. Vienna. 1937. 
Sehubart (W.) Die religiose Haltung des fruhen Hellenismus. 
[Der alte Orient 35, 2.] 

,9x5$ in. pp. 29. Leipsic. 1937. 
Toutain (J.) Xouvelles etudes de mythologie et d’histoire des 
religions antiques. 

7} ' .42 iii. pp. 294. Paris. 1935. 
Stettner (W.) Die Seelemvanderung bei Griechen und Romern. 

9! x 64 in. pp. viii —92. Stuttgart. 1934. 

Aselepius. DTrsay (S.) The Cult of Asklepios. [Bull. Inst. 
History of Medicine, iii.] 

10 X 7 in. pp. 32. [Baltimore.] 1935. 
Gorgon. Wilhelm II (Kaiser) Studien zur Gorgo. 

9 i 6J in. pp. 163. Berlin. 193b. 
Muses. Boyaxce (P.) Le culte des Muses chez les philosoplies 
grecs. 10 w 6J in. pp. 371. Paris. 1937. 

Sinuthius. Lefort [L. Th.j Un passage obscur des h\ nines a 
Chenoute. [Orientalia, iv, 3 4.] 

10 x 7 in. pp. 5. Rome. 1933. 


Agrell (S.) Die pergamenisehe Zauberseheibe und das Tarot k- 
spiel. [Bull, de la soc. roy. des lettres de Lund, 193b.] 
9i v in. pp. 130. Lund. 1936. 
Anonymus. Historia deorum fatidicorum, vatum Sybillarum, Phoe- 
badum, apud priscos illustrium. 

9x7 in. pp. 104. Frankfurt. 1680. 
Delatte (A.) Herbarius. Recherches sur le ceremonial usite chez 
les anciens pour la cueillette des simples et des plantes 
magiques. 

10 ; 64 in. pp. 126. Paris. 1936. 
Thiersch (H.) Ependytes und Ephod. [Geisteswissensch. Forsch. 

viii-] 

9J v 64 in. pp. xxii — 225. Stuttgart. 1936. 
Brendel (0.) Symbolik der Kugel. [Rom. Mitt. 51.] 

10 * 7i in. pp. 95. Munich. 1936. 
Knight (W. F. J.) Cumaean Gates. 

84 . ji in. pp. xv — 190. Oxford. 1936. 
Ruyt (F. de) Etudes de symbolisme funeraire. [Bull, de I'lnst. 
hist, beige de Rome, xvii.] 

9J X 6J in. pp. 43. Brussels; Rome. 1936. 
Scott (K.) The imperial cult under the Flavians. 

94 x 6 i in. pp. viii 4 “ 204. Stuttgart. 1936* 

Cumont (F.) La plus ancienne legende de Saint Georges. [Revue 
de Fhist. des religions, cxiw 1 .] 

9J 6 \ in. pp. 31. Paris. 1936. 
Hasluck (M.) An unknown Turkish shrine in Western Macedonia. 
[J. of the R. Asiatic Soc., April, 1929.] 

84 X 5I in. pp. 8. 1929. 

ART 

Mueller (I. von) Handbuch der Alter tumswisscnschaft. VI. 
Handbuch der Archaologie. Lig. 1. 

10 < 6-4 in. pp. viii — 238. Munich. 1937. 



De la Chausse (M. C.) Romanun: museum sive thesaurus eruditae 
antiquitatis. 

13 >' gin. pp. 144 4- 159 plates. Rome. 1707. 
Strong (E.) Studi sulF arte romana e romano-britannica in 
Inghilterra. [Roma, xiii.J 

qi X 6J in. pp. 18. Rome. 1935. 
Strzygowski (J.) L’ancien art chretien de Syrie. 

13 X 10 in. pp, lii — 20 5. Paris. 1936. 
Grabar (A.) L'empereur dans Fart byzantin. 

10 x 6i in. pp. viii — 296. Paris. 1936. 


Aquileia. Brusix (G.) II R, museo archeologico di Aquileia. 

l\ Y' 5 ‘ m ‘ PP* & 2 * Rome. 1936. 

Chersonese. Belov (G. D.) Guide to the museum and excava- 
tions of the Chersonese. (In Russian.] 

3 i '' 5 i in - PP- 95 - Crimea. 1936. 

Constantinople. Guide to the museum of Topkapu Saray. 

gi * 6J in. pp. 88 — 4 — 2. Constantinople. 1936. 

Cortona. Museum Cortonense in quo vetera monumenta com- 
plectuntur. 

13 > 9 in. pp. xviii -r 126 — 85 plates. Rome. 1750. 

New York. Metropolitan Museum of Art. Roman Art: a picture 
book. 

7-1 X in. pp. 4 — 20 plates. New York. 1936. 

Nottingham. Museum and Art Gallery. Catalogue of classical 
antiquities from the site of the temple of Diana, Xemi, 
Italy. W ith an account by Lord Saville of the discovery 
of the temple. 8 X 5I in. pp. 82. 1891. 

Syracuse. Patroni ^G. ; Guida del R. museo archeologico di 
Siracusa. 7I x 5 in. pp. 67. Naples. 1896. 


Shoe (L. T.) Profiles of Greek mouldings. Text and plates. 

2if x 15J in. pp. xvi A 188: 85 plates. 

Cambridge, Mass. 1936. 

Kautsch (R.) Kapitellstudien. 

1 of x 8 in. pp. viii A 267. Berlin and Leipsic. 193b. 
Cipriani (G. B.) I cinque ordini delF architettura di Andrea 
Palladio. 

11 . . 8J in. pp. 24 — 35 plates. Rome. 1801. 

Scelta di ornati antichi e moderni. 

11 8-J in. 26 plates. Rome. 1801. 

Anfiteatro Flavio detto il Colosseo. 

11 , 8J in. pp. 1 -r 14 plates. Rome. 1801. 
Cattaneo (R.) L'architettura in Italia dal secolo vi al mille circa. 

10 x 7} in. pp. 309. Venice. 1888. 
Coccetti (P. P.) Breve e facile Ammaestramento per apprendersi 
L ? Architettura Civile, praticato ed insegnato da Pietro 
Paolo Coccetti, Architetto. [Authors MS.] 

14.- Bin. pp. [84]. Rome. 1725. 

Photographische Einzelaufnahmen antiker Skulpturen. Serie 8, 9, 
10 (with index 6-io ; , 11, 12, 13, 14A and b, 15A. 

10} /. 8 in. Munich. 1 g 1 4—3 7. In Progress . 
Wolters P. j Ein Frauenkopf vom Aphaia-Teinpel. 

1 2 o ✓n gi in. pp. 12. Munich. 1936. 
Hamann (R.) Olympische Kunst. 

10} , , 7$ in. pp. 7—60 plates. Marburg. 1923. 
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Azzurri (F.) Osservazione sul fregio marmoreo del sepolcro di 
Cecilia Metella. [Bull. Comm. arch, di Roma, 1895.] 
io->- x 7 in. pp. 15. Rome. 1895. 
Hanell (K.) Zur Diskussion fiber die Ara Pacis. [Bull, de la soc. 
roy. des lettres de Lund, 1935-1936, \\] 

gf x 6J in. pp. 12. Lund. 1936. 
Starezuk (J.) Ornament roslinny na Ara Pacis Augustae. 

9 5 f in - PP- 2 4 - Uvow. 1937. 
Brendel (0.) Gli studi sul rilievo storico romano in Germania. 

gi x 6* in. pp. 18. Rome. 1936. 
Marueehi (0.) Irnportanza topografica dei due bassirilievi del 
Foro Romano. [Gli Studi in Italia, iii.] 

9x6 in. pp. 13. Rome. 1880. 


Poulsen (F.) Probleme der romischen Ikonographie. 

gi X 6 in. pp. 47. Copenhagen. 1937. 
Graindor (P.) Bustes et statues-portraits d'Egypte romaine. 

11 X 7I in. pp. 146, pi. 72. Cairo. ? 1937. 
Strong (E.) II ritratto nelP antichita classica. [Encic. Ital. xxix.] 

I2 i X 9 l in - PP- 9 - [Rome?] 1935. 


Bielefeld (E.) Ein attisches Tonrelief. 

9 X 5 l in - PP- I2 - Wurzburg. 1937. 


Scheuleer (C. W. L.) Grieksche Ceramiek. 

ni y 9 in. pp. vi — 208. Rotterdam. 1936. 
Haspels (C. H. E.) Attic black-figured lekythoi. Text and Plates. 

I2f X 10 in. pp. 407 : 54 pi. Paris. 1936. 
Trendall (A. D.) Paestan pottery. 

10-f ^ 7 i in- PP- xiv + 141. 1936. 

Iliffe (J. H.) Sigillata wares in the Near East. [Quarterly, Dept, 
of Antiq. in Palestine, vi.] 

iof 8 in. pp. 50. 1936. 

Juhasz (G.) Die Sigillaten von Brigetio. Text and Plates. 

nf X 8i in. pp. 201. Budapest. 1935. 


Beazley (J. D.) and Jaeobsthal (P.) Bilder griechischer Yasen. 
10. Der Penthesilea-Maler. By H. Diepolder. 

nf x gf in. pp. 28 A 32 plates. Leipsic. 1936. 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. France, iasc. 13. Musee national 
de Sevres. By M. Massoul. 

13 \ 10 in. pp. xviii -r 163. Paris. [1936.] 

Great Britain, fasc. 11. Cambridge. The Fitzwilliam 

Museum, fasc. 2. By \Y. Lamb. 

13 X 10 in. pp. 72. Oxford. 1936. 
— — Italia, fasc. 11. Museo Campano, fasc. 1. By P. Mingaz- 
zini. 

13 x gJ in. pp. 24 — 50 plates. Rome. 1935. 

U.S.A., fasc. 5. Universitv of California, fasc. 1. By 

H. R. W. Smith. 

13 X 10 in. pp. 60. Cambridge, Mass. 1936. 
Ferrara. Auri gemma t S. > I 1 R. Museo di Spina in Ferrara. 

gi- X 6f in. pp. xvi — 336. Ferrara. 1936. 
New York. Richter i v G. M. A.) and Hall (L. ¥.) Red-figured 
Athenian vases in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
2 vols. 14-J iof in. pp. xlvii — 249: 181 plates. 

New FI a vc n . 1936. 
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Warsaw. Berxhard (M. L.) Les vases grecs au rnusee E. 

Majewski a Yarsovie. (In Polish, with French resume.) 
9i X 6f in. pp. viii -f 79. Warsaw. 1936. 


Girard (P.) La peinture antique. 

Si 5^ in. pp. 336. Paris. 1892. 

Bartoli (S. B.) and Bartoli (F.) Le pitture antiche delle grotte di 
Roma e del sepolcro de s Nasoni. 

14 X 9! in. pp. 63 -f 51 plates. Rome. 1706. 

Hampe (R.) Fruhe griechische Sagenbilder in Bootien. 

I2 i X 9| in* Pp- 1 12. Athens. 1936. 

Mereklin (E. von) L^ntersuchungen zu den antiken Bleisarko- 
phagen. [Berytus, iii.] 

11 x 8 in. pp- 25. Copenhagen. 1936. 

Millet (G.) and Rice (D. Talbot) Byzantine painting at Trebizond. 

ill X 8J in. pp. 182. 1936. 

Waterhouse (E. K.) Baroque painting in Rome. 

10J X 7 -J in. pp. xii + 103: 42 pi. 1937. 

NUMISMATICS 

Sylloge nummorum graeeorum. ii. The Lloyd Collection. Parts 
vii-viii. Syracuse to Lipara. 

15 X Ilf in. pp. 30. 1937. 

Mattingly (H.) and Sydenham (E. A.) The Roman Imperial 
Coinage, vol. iv, pt. i. Pertinax to Geta. 

10 X f)} in. pp. xviii -j- 406. 1936. 

Macedon. Gaebler H.) Falschungen makedonischer Munzen. 

[i.] [Sitz. Ber. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil. Hist. 
Kl. 1931. xii.] 

10 X 74- in. pp. 23. Berlin. 1931. 

Falschungen makedonischer Munzen. iii. [Sitz. Ber. d. 

Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil. Hist. Kl. 1935, xxii.] 

10J X 7! in. pp. 16. Berlin. 1935. 

Amant (Z. Barcsay-) The hoard of Komin (Antoniniani of the 
3rd century a.d.). 

12 X 9 in. pp. 15. Budapest. 1937. 

Hudd (A. E.) Some Roman coins from Gaerwent. 

10 X 6 in. pp. 12. *897. 

LafTranehi (L.) Xuovi testi numismatici sulle vittorie romane nel 
Ponio. [Historia, xiii. 1 .] 

10] ' 7 2 in. pp. 30. Milan. 1935. 

Les deniers triomphaux de G. Valerius Flaccus. [Demare- 

teion, i, 3 and 4.] 10J > 8 in, pp. 7. 1935. 

Sera;!ni (C.) Di una recente teoria sulla classificazione del bronzo 
Romano imperiale. 

1 — 80- in. pp. 33. Rome. 1896. 

Collections. Monnaies grecques, romaincs et byzantines. Collec- 
tion d un amateur fran^ais. 

i ° l X 7-i in. pp. 88. Basle. 1937. 

INSCRIPTIONS 

Attica. Kirchxer J. Imagines inscriptionum atticarum. 

?■> in. pp. 30 - 54 plates. Berlin. 1935. 

(A second copy. < 

Loewy E., Zur Datierung attischer Inschriften. [Sitz. 

Ber. Akad. d. Whs, in Wien, Phil. -hist. Klasse.] 

ql 6 in. pp. 30. Henna. 1937. 

Aryanitopoulos A. S. Tcc 8Tnypa:paTa tcov MapaOcovoiJaxocv 

10] . 7 in. pp. 3. Athens. 1937. 
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Aetolia. Klaffenbach ;GP Xeue Inschriften aus Atolien. [Sitz.- 
Ber. d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil. -Hist. Kl., 1936, 
xxvii.] 10J > 7J in. pp. 33. Berlin. 1936. 

Thessalonika. Pelekidis (S.) j Atto tt]v iroAn-eia Kod tt)v koivcovi'oc 
Tfjs dpxalas QecraaAoviKriS. 

94 - /: 6J in. pp. 129. Thessalonika. 1934. 

Corpus Inseriptionum latinarum. Vol. XVI. Diplomata militaria 
ex constitutionibus imperatorum de civitate et conubio 
militum veteranorumque expressa. Ed. H. Xesselhauf. 

155 y Hjin. pp. 213. Berlin. 1936. 
Inscriptiones Italiae. Vol. I. Latium et Campania. Fasc. 1. 
Tibur. Ed. J. Mancini. 

13J- \ I0 i in* PP* xxxviii — 227. Rome. 1936. 
Brelieh (A.) Aspetti della morte nelle iscrizioni sepolcrali dell 5 
Impero Romano. 

92 6J in. pp. 88. Budapest. 1937. 
Pompeii. Geist (H.) Pompeianische Wandinschriften. 

7 < 4-J- in. pp. 105. Munich. 1936. 
Rome. Biaxchixi (F.) Camera ed inscrizioni sepulcrale de 
liberti, servi, ed officiali della casa di Augusto scoperte 
nella Via Appia. 

x 9 in. pp. 87 — plates 7. Rome. 1727. 

Comparetti (D.) Iscrizione arcaica del Foro Romano. 

14 X 10 in. pp. 24. Rome. 1900. 

PAPYRI AND MANUSCRIPTS 

Papyri. Atti del iv congresso internazionale di papirologia, Firenze, 
1935. [Aegyptus, Serie Scientifica : vol. v.] 

9I x 6J in. pp. xxv — 496. Milan. 1936. 
Bell (H. I.) Recent discoveries of biblical papyri. 

9 *' 5 ! in * PP*. 3 °* Oxford. 1937 -. 
Worrell (W. H.) Coptic magical and medical texts. [Orientalia, 
iv, 2.] 10 , yin. pp. n. Rome. 1935. 

Bremen. Wilckex (U.j Die Bremer Papyri. [Abh. d. Preuss. 
Akad. d. Wiss., Phil. -hist. Kl. 1936, ii.] 

10-J x 7-}: in. pp. 178. Berlin. 1936. 
Giessen. Mitteilungcn aus der Papyrus-sammlung der Giessener 
U niversitatsbibliothek. i. Griechische Papyrusurkunden 
aus ptolemaische und romische Zeit. Ed. H. Kling. 

ii. Ein Bruchstuck des Origenes uber Genesis i, 28. 
Ed. P, Glaue. 

9I *. 6| in. pp. 38: 35. Giessen. 1924-28. 
Harris (J. R.) Powell ( J. E.) The Rendel Harris Papyri of 
Woodbroke College, Birmingham. 

10J . 7 -4 in. pp. xii — 134. Cambridge. 1936. 
Michigan. Wixter { J. G.i Papyri in the University ol Michigan 
collection. Miscellaneous papyri. [Mich. Pap. iii.J 
11 x 8 in. pp. xviii — 390. Ann Arbor. 1936. 

Yoctie (H. C.; Tax rolls from Karanis. Part i. Text. 

[Mich. Pap., iv. Part 1.] 

11 \ 8 in. pp. xvi — 437 * Ann Arbor. 1936. 
Oslo. Eitrem 'S.) and Amuxdsex iL.) Papyri Osloenses, iasc. 

iii. 11 7 i in. pp. xii — 326. Oslo. 1936. 

Vienna. Stegemaxx \V> Die koptischen Zaubertexte der 

Saminlung Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer in Wien. [Sitz. 
Ber. d. Heidelb. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil. -hist. Kl.] 

9-J * 64 in. pp. 96 ; 3 pi- Heidelberg. 1934 * 
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Monumenta palaeographiea vetera. First series. Dated Greek 
minuscule manuscripts to the year 1200. Edd . K. Lake 
and S. Lake. 

v. Manuscripts in Paris (Pt. 2), Oxford, Berlin, Vienna and 

Jerusalem. 

vi. Manuscripts in Moscow and Leningrad. 

i6J x Mi in. pp. 21 ; 17+73; 79 plates. 

Boston. 1936. 

British Museum. The Codex Alexandrinus in reduced photo- 
graphic facsimile. Old Testament. Part iii, Hosea- 
Judith. 10 X 8 in. pp. 320. 1936. 
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TWENTY-THIRD LIST OF 

ACCESSIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF SLIDES 

TOPOGRAPHY, EXCAVATIONS, ETC. 

C6768 Cyprus, Asinou: plan of Church [Atchaeologia. 83. p. 334V 
C676 1 ,, Colossi: castle of the Knights Templars. 

C6766 ,, Galata : exterior of church (JUS. 1933. p. 103, fig. 1). 

C6732 Berbati. Tholos tomb, dromos { JHS . 1936. p. 148, fig. 6). 

B 975 Maiden Castle, air view from the East. 

b 976 East entrance showing prehistoric roadway. 

PREHELLENIC. 

C6757 Troy, prehistoric vases (” Buckelkeramik ' 1 . Berlin: Museum fur Yor- und Fruh- 
geschichte. 

C6733 Berbati, amphora in J Palace 5 style ‘JHS. 1936, p. 146, fig. 7 b). 

C6736 Has Shamra, Mycenaean stin up-vase. 

C6737 j 3 ,, „ conical rhvton. 

C6738 ,, ,, ,. rhvton m form of a tortoise. 

C6835 EM II lid m green steatite from Moclilos; a native dog 111 high iclief. 

Cf >734 Gold ornament from Mai ha : two hornets supporting disc : MMIL 
£6735 Rs.s Shamra, bronze weight (1 mina'l in form of couchant bull. 

C6831 Amnisos, transitional MMIII-LMIa fresco of lilies. 

ART. 

C6821 Archaic horseman of Acropolis Museum, with the * Rampm Head* attached, from 
casts. 

B 964 Column of Marcus Aurelius, reliefs: decapitation of Geiman prisoner ^ Petersen, 

Alar ku^ s' 'in It . pi. 70 a <s> h). 

B 965 .. ., rapture of barbarian chiefs (id. pi. 74*1 Of b ). 

B 966 ,, ,, ,, heads of decapitated Germans and a prisoner 

brought before the Emperor id. pi. 706). 

B 967 a ,, ,, (a) Sannatiaiis slain by Romans: />■ Celts 

led awav capuve (id. pi. 77a O' 1 . 

B 97 ° «j ,, ,, Marcus Aurelius with legionaries on the 

march ‘id. pi. 102a Of h). 

B 972 Maximinus Thrax, poi trait head. Berlin, Aites Museum (Rodenwaldt, Kanst. d. 
Ant ike , pi. 600). 

C6818 Terracotta temple model from Perachora, reconstructed. 

C6570 Dipvlon vase, prothesis scene. Athens: Nat. Mus. Pfuhl. Masterpieces, fig. i\ 

C6574 Proto-Attic vase, Herakles and Xessos. Athens: Xat. Mus. 

C6580 ,, hydria. Eate M. Ylasto’s coll. Athens. 

C6581 hydria from Analatos. Athens: Nat. Mus. 

C6582 ,, detail, male chorus. 

C6383 ,, , , .. detail, lemale chorus. 

C6769 Cyprus, Church at Asinou, painting on E. wall of Xarihcx: the Virgin in prayer (cf. 

Archaeologia. 83. pi. 93. 2; . 

c ^ 77 ° • , ., ,, ,, Christ cf. ibid. pi. 95. 2'). 

C6771 ,, ,, .. on S. wall of Xarthex; above} Nicephoros 

Magistros presents the Church to Christ; 

' belt >w. left' the Virgin between the An hangels 
Michael and Gabriel; v below\ right; V George 
(ibid. pi. 99. 2). 

C6772 ,, ,, ,, ,. on X. wall of Xaos: left to right, top to bottom) 

the Crucifixion : the Entombment : the Empty* 
Tomb: the Descent into Hell; S. Xikolaos : 
two Sb. Theodore ibid. pi. 98, fig. 2'. 
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C6776 Cyprus, Church at Asinou, painting on \V. wall of Xarthex: (above) the Judgment; 

(below, left) S. Anna; (below, right) SS. 
Timotheos and Maura. 

C6777 ,, cn X. apse ot Xarthex; (above; the Earth; the 

Sea: (below) S. Peter admitting the Elect to 
Paradise (ibid. pi. 95. 0 . 

C6779 ;> .. - Bema vault: (above) the Ascension: (below) the Virgin 

between the Archangels Michael and Gabriel \ibid. pi. 
102. 2}. 

C6781 ,, Church at Galata: paintings over X. door ( JHS . 1933, pi. 7). 

C6782 ,, ,, ,, on W. wall 'ibid. pi. 9). 

C6783 ,, on X. wall, \W end; S. George and the Dragon 

(ibid. p. 109). 

B 977 Bronze votive plaque with figure of Minerva, from the Roman temple, Maiden Castle. 
C6809 Bone figure of Hera, probably Spartan, from Perachora. 

corns. 

C6300 Cyprus, fE, Roman period : rev. only, temple of Aphrodite at Paphos (B.M.C. 
Cyprus , pi. 17 10 ,. 

B1001 Roman, Aes bignatwn : elephant and pig. i After battle of Asculum, 279 b.c.) 

B1002 ,, denarii: Luna in biga, ta. 160 b.c.: Faustulus, wolf and twins, ca. 150— 125 

b.c. iB.M.C. pi. 19 9 , 26*1. 

B1003 ,. ,, column of Augurinus. ca. 130— 123 b.c. : corn-law of Saturninus, 1 00 

b.c. s ibid. pi. 26 15 , Xo. 1127c 

B1051 ,, quadrigatus, half-quadrigatus : Capua, „E: rev. victory and trophy 

CV. Lhron. 1932, pi. 5b L 1M ). 

B1054 quinarius >'L; and victoriates 'L, L-T, T) 1 ibid. pi. 5 11 , 6 1 * 3 > 4 ). 

B1055 ., victoriates 'GROT.. \ IB. MP. Qj. half-victonate (YIB) (ibid. pi. 5 12 ’ 13 > 14 , 

6 5 > •). ' 

B1056 .. ,, (G— M.) and semis 1 ibid. pi. 6 2 * 6 » 8> 9 ). 

B1057 .. symbols: club, knife, pig, helmet (ibid. pi. 6 11 * 12 > 15 > 20 ). 

B105O denarius ' sceptre), victoriates 'sceptre, thunderbolt) [ibid. pi. 6 17-19 ). 

B1059 ., denarii and victoriates fTAMP, crescent; (ibid. 1932, pi. 6 i3 > 14 > 16 ). 

B1052 ,, victoriates, for comparison with . Greek issues of Thessaly, Achaea and Mag- 

netes, with head of Zeus (ibid. pi. 5 3 " 5 > 7 ). 
B1053 ,, ,, Greek issues of Boeotia and Agrigentum, 

with head of Zeus (ibid. pi. 5 6 , 9 , 6 10 ). 

B1114 Aemilian Cohen, 5, 17. 23, 26, 33, 52. 59;. 

B1115 ,, 'id. 6, 10, 13, 41, 47, 64;. 

B1117 ,, < id. 53.62). 

Biiofi Antoninus Pius, sestertius: rev. Britannia seated on globe (Matt. < 2 ?Syd.,Xo. 744). 
B1077 ,, ,, commemorating 900th year of Rome ( id. Xo. 632, i 19 , G 119 }. 

B1016 .. medallion; rev. Diana and stag (Gnecchi, pi. 43 7 ). 

B1020 ,. .. medallion: rev. Cybele in lion-car ad. pi. ji 3 b 

Bi 1 10 Antonius, Marcus, and Octavian on coins of P. Clodius and C. Yibius Varus f B.M.C. 
Xo. *4276, pi. 58‘b io3 7 - 12 t. 

B1006 Augustus, aurei with heifer reverses B.M.C. Empire, pi. i6 5 > 7 ). 

B1072 ., types of secular games i x tf. B.M.C. Empire, pi. i 17 . 2 19 , 3 s , 7 1 , 10 1 ). 

B1087 Aurelxan, Tacitus and Elorian : rev. religious types. 

B1019 Aurelius, Marcus, medallion: rev. Minerva and Victory - id. pi. G2 1 "). 

B1007 Caracalla, aureus, lev. SEGYRITATI PERPEIVAE Matt. <s? bvd. pi. 13 3 ). 

B1083 Carausius: rev. SAECYLI FEUCJTAS, SAKCYLARES AiVG;, EXPECTATE 
VEX I, SAECYLI FELICIT. ROMAXO REXOY. 

B1099 rev. PRIXCIPI IYYEXT. ROMAXO RLXOY, FOR 1 YXA AYG 

bust . TV TELA. 

Bi 100 ., JR : rev . COXCORDIA MILITUM. FELIGITA AYG., EXPECTATE 

\ EXI. YOTO PUBLICO .all KSR.s. 

Biioi legionarv reverses : I III E'lavia 2 1. VII Claudia, XX Valeria Yictrix, 

XXX Ulpia. 

B1102 .. .. FIDLS MILIT, LIBLRAIJTAS AWL, PM TR ,.P...) COS 

PP. 

B1103 .. .. RE.VI'IT ORB • ?;, PACATOR ORBIS, SOLI IXYICTO. 

Bi 104 Claudius I, Lb with reverse of Minerva and imitations B.M.C’. pi. 35b lu ). 

B1103 ,, rev. quadiiga: DE BRTIAXXIS. 

B1138 Claudius II : mint of Antioch ,\. Chon. 1936. pi. io 13 - 14 . 11 1 . L. 

B1139 .. ., ,, ibid. pi. ii 3 *’ . 

B1018 Commodus, medallion. TELLYS STABIL. : reverse onlv (Gnecchi, pi. 86 9 ). 
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BlO‘24 

BI026 

BlOIO 

BlOOg 

B1030 

B1036 

BI028 

BlOQO 


B 1075 

B1073 

B1091 

B1092 

B1135 

Bl 136 

BlI 37 
B1076 
Bl 122 

B1123 
Bl 124 

BII 25 

Bl 126 



Bl 129 
Bl 130 

B1131 

B1132 

BH13 

Bl 1 16 
B1003 
B1112 
Bi 109 

Bl 1 1 1 


B1071 
El 108 


B1027 
B101 1 
B1084 
B1085 
B1134 
B1089 
BI023 

B 1 01 4 
BI022 

B1079 


Gonstans I, A' medallion: Thessalonica. Rev. SALYS ET SPES REIPYBLIGAE 
i'Gneechi, pi. 9 14 ). 

. , medallion : re\ . FELICITAS PERPETYA 1 Bernhardt. Hand buck, pi. 62 11 . 
Gonstans II and Constantine IV. A’: obverses onlv ( BA1 C. pi. 30 14 ~ 17 ). 
Constantine and Lieinius I, solidi : rev. GLORIA COXSTAXTINT AYG.; IOYI 
CON'S LIC IX I AYG. ; Cohen. 237: 128). 

Gonstantius II and Constans : six reverses, .E. showing FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO 
types ! A . Chron. 1933. pi. 17 19 , i8 9 - 12 - 15 ). 

Reverses showing development frem FEL. TEMP. REPARATIO 
to Sc eat animal tvpe, 

Diocletian, AY: rev. PIETAS AYGG ET CAESS XX: rCohen. 381; Maximian, .E. 
medallion: rev. MOXETA AYG. Gnecchi. pi. 127 1 ). 
and Constantine: rev. PERPETYA FELICITAS AYGG. IOY ET 
HERC COXSER AYGG. IOYI AYGG. IOYI COXSERYATOR. 
COXSERYATORES AYGG ET CAESS XX. 

Domitian, and Domitia and Titus 'B.M.C. pi. 44 11 . 61 8 9 . 6‘ 2 ;. 

Galba and the Civil Wats. a.d. 68-69. 

Gallienus : rev. animal types. 

and Claudius Gothicus : rev. YBIQYE PAX, AETERXITAS AYGG. 

GEXIYS AYG, GEXIYS EXERCI. 
mint of Antioch iA". Chon. 1936. pi. io 7 ~ 8 }. 

•ibid. pi. io 9-11 ). 

Salonina and Salomnus: mint of Antioch ibid. pi. io 3 * 12 ). 

Hadrian : the Golden Age ' B.M.C. pi. 47 s . 52 10 , 33 5 . 

,. cistophori : Diana Ephesia. temple of Diana. For tuna Ephesia. Jupiter 

Olympius A. Chron. 1936. pi. 3 1 " 2 '. 

., .. Diana Ephesia 2^ Xemesis. Asklepios 'ibid. pi. 4 1-4 L 

Zeus Olympius. Pax standing, Minerva in temple, Minerva 
standing nbid. pi. 4 r-u ';. 

,, ,, Yenus of Aphrodisias. Apollo with double-axe, Poseidon. Herakles 

■ ibid. pi. 1*. 6 a 10 . y }. 

., Zeus Laodicenus, Apollo Citharoedus, Dionysos, seated Roma 
> ibid. pi. 5 1 3 , 6 1 ~ 2 ). 

Riyer-god. Men. Miner\a, Zeus ■ ? Labrandem 'ibid. pi. 5 4 ■ . 

.. .. Legionary eagle between standards 1, 3 ) , eagle on thundeibolt 

1 ibid. pi. 5 s . 7 1( h. 

.. .. Zeus Labrandeus, Osogoa, dr Karios ■ ibid. pi. i 1-3 '. 

Apollo with ia\*en. Apollo Didvmaios. temple of Apollo, Diana 
Milesia 1 ibid. pi. i 4 7 >. 

., .. Proserpina of Sardis *3) ibid. pi. i 9-11 ;. 

,, Temple of Smvrnean Nemeses, two X' emeses, seated Cybele. 

Zeus with statuette of Diana \ibid. pi. 2 1-2 . 4-J >. 

Hostilian (Cohen. 20) Tiebomanus Gallus 1 Cohen, 11, 46, 661 \ olusian i Cohen. 23 
and Cornelia Supera 'Cohen, 3. 3E 

.. (Cohen. 44) Trebonianus Gallus » Cohen. 96- and \ 'olusian 'Cohen, 99X 
Julius Caesar, denarii (B.M.G. pi. 54 11 - 21 . iio 20 5 . 

,. ., coins of M. Mettius and L. Aemilius Buca < B.M.C. pi. 54b 10> n - 14 . 

coins of P. Sepulhus Macer and C. Cossutius Maridianus 'B.M.C. pi. 

- f 16 21-23 - - 2 

o4 * oo ) • 

.. coins of L. Flaminius Chilo. L. Servius Rufus. M. .Yrrius Secundus. P. 
Accoleius Lariscolus. C. Xumonius \ aala 1 B.M.C. pi. 55 1 " ll> ’ 1>( la> 
56-). 

,, ,, Octayian and Marcus Antonius: coins of P. Clodius and L. Mussidius 

Longus 'B.M.C. pi. 56 12 ’ 19 , 5s 3 and p, 782 . 

,, ,, and the triumvirs on coins of L. Mussidius Longus. T. Sempronius 

Gracchus and L. Livineius Regulus- religious and mythok>gical 
reverses , B.M.C. pi. 36 19 . 57 1 ' 4 ’ *• 11 • o^V 

Justinian I and Phocas, _E : obverses onlv. 

Justinian II Of Tiberius: Michael III. A\ B.M.C. pi. 41 2 . 49 lh , ■ 

Leo V and Constantine. .R B.M.C. pi. 47 u r with contemporary Mohammedan dinar. 
Lieinius I and Constantine: rev. religious t\pes Cohen. 128: 17. j 1 V • 

Macrian II d* Quietus: mint of Antioch ? A. Chi on 1936. pi. to 4- * . 

Maximian, Se\erus and Maxentius : rev. religious tvpes. 

Nero, .E, sestertii: rev. DECYRblO : COXGIARIUM: port of Ostia B.M.C. 
pi. 41 T , 42 1 ' 3 -. 

., dupondius: SECATHTAS AYGYSTI : re\erse only B.M.C. pi. 44 1 '* 

Nerva, .E : remission of postal charges : YEHICYLATIOXE IJALIAE REMISSA 
AIatt. d? Svd. pi. 8 12H '. 

Pertinax and Didia Clara: Septimius Seveius: tvpes of secular games Matt, sir Syd. 
Xo. 4 a ‘, pi. i 1 ". 7 4 . io'v. 
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B1078 Pescennius Niger, AT the Golden Age ,'Matt. d? Svd. Xo. 73a, pi. i 22 , 2 X > 5 ). 

B1080 Philip I : commemorating 1 oooth year of Rome (Cohen, 173, 178, 191, 198) and 
Otacilia (Cohen, 62). 

B1004 Pompeius Rufus, denarius of Q. Pompeius Rufus, ca. 57B.C. : portraits of Rufus and 
Sulla, consuls, 88 b.c. (B.M.C. pi. 48 1;; ). 

B1008 Postumus, A\ Obv. Head of Postumus, facing: rev. Emperor seated: INDVLG 
PIA POSTYMI AYG. (Matt. dr Syd. pi. 13 12 ). 

B108G ,, andTetricus: rev. religious types. 

B1088 Probus and Cams: rev. leligious types. 

B1025 Romanus IV and Alexius I, A’ (B.M.C. pi. 6s 2 , 64 s ). 

B1107 Septimius Severus : denarii and sestertius celebrating British victories. 

B1082 Tacitus, Probus and Carus : rev. religious types. 

B1013 Tiberius, sestertius; DIYYS AYGYSTYS PATER: reverse only (B.M.C. Empue , 
pi. 23 17 ). 

B1017 Titus, X, sestertius: rev. * Spes * (B.M.C. Xo. 184'. 

B1093 Trajan : coins illustrating events and policv of his reign \B.M.C. pi. io 14 , n 5 * n , 12 3 , 

jgll 15, 1S. # 

B1094 „ „ „ „ (B.M.C. pi. 13 11 , 14 6 * 8 . 13 » 20 , 

I 5 3, 4 )* 

B10Q5 ,, ,, ,, ,, .. (B.M.C. pi. 9 1_ ‘, io 3 ). 

B1096 ,, (B.M.C. pi. 15 12 16 - 18 > 19 , 

16 1 . 17 13 ). 

B1097 ,, ,, ,, ., i^B.M.C. Xo. 169, d? pi. 

I 2 5, 8 * 15 . I 3 2 ' h 5, 7), 

B1098 „ „ „ ,, (B.M.C. pi. 28 s , 30 5 . 7 ). 

Bit 18 Trajan Decius 'Cohen. 20; Divus Yespasianus 'Cohen. 852) Divus Augustus 1 Cohen, 
579 1 Herennius Etruscus (Cohen. 41} Hostilian (Cohen. 37; Tre- 
bonianus Gallup . Cohen, 47^ Yolusian Cohen, 32) and Yalerian I 
1 Cohen, 711. 

B1119 ,, ,, (Cohen, 98' Hetennia Etruscilla "Cohen, 28) Elerennius Etruscus (rev. 

Yictorv, Hostilian * Cohen. 2) Trebonianus Gallus ^Cohen, 108) and 
Yolusian i Cohen. 51. 

B1120 ,, ,, Trebonianus Gallus, Aemilian and Valerian I: mint of Alexandria. 

B1121 Trebonianus Gallus, Yolusian and Aemilian: mints of Dacia & Viminacium. 
B1140 Vaballathus and Aurehan: mint of Antioch (,Y. Chron. 1936, pi. n T_s ). 

B1141 ,, mint of Alexandria (ibid. pi. n u « 12 1. 

B1142 ,, ., Zenobia: mint of Alexandria (z6zW.pl. 11 13 . 14 ». 

B10G2 Valens, JR : rev. * Urbs Roma * tvpe. 

B10G1 ,, and Gratian, 7 R: rev. 4 Urbs Roma * type. 

BIO64 ,, 

B1067 ,, ,, ,, ,, 

B1063 ,, ,, ,, ,, obverses onlv. 

B10GG ,, ,, .. ,, 

B1069 ,, * \’ota * types. 

B10G8 ,, Gratian and Yalenunian II, 7R : rev. i ETbs Roma 5 type. 

B1063 Valentinian I and Gratian, 7 R : rev. * Urbs Roma ’ type. 

B1133 Valerian I, Claudius II and Aurelian: mint of Antioch („Y. Chron . 1936, pi. io 1 ” 2 , 

ii 910 ). 

B1081 Gallienus and Tacitus: rev. religious types. 

B1021 Vespasian and Titus. X. rev. IVDAEA CAPTA : IYD CAP. (B.M.C. pi. 33 1 . 48°;. 
B1074 ,, ,, rev. i Roma ’ types B.M.C. pi. 6 ly , 18 18 , 21 9 ). 

B1035 Foundation of Rome types : coins of Antoninus Pius : 3 reverses only f v Troia, sow and 
litter, wolf and twins) . 

B1031 Ludi Saeculares types: coins of Augustus, Domitian and Severus: 5 reverses only. 
B1032 ,. ,, ,, Domitian, X : 4 reverses only (B.M.C. pi. 5 > b > 9 ). 

Blo 33 >> 3 reverses only 1 B.M.C. pi. 78s 11 

and Xo. 434 A ). 

B1034 ,, ,, ,, Philip I, X : 3 reverses onlv. 

B1041-B1046 Republican Types. Obverses illustrating mints and styles of earliest denarii. 
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SETS OF SLIDES 

The main collection of some 1-2,000 lantern slides can be drawn on in any quantity, large 
or small, for lecturing on practically any branch of classical archaeology. For those who have 
opportunity, no method is so satisfactory as to come in person to the Library, and choose the 
slides from the pictures there arranged in a subject order. 

But the following sets of slides, complete with texts, will be found useful to those lecturers 
who have not facilities for choosing their own slides. The idea of these sets originated with 
the late Mr. G. H. Hallam. The thanks of the Society are also accorded those who have been 
at the pains of undertaking the not easy task of telling a plain tale on the subjects with which 
they are most familiar to a general audience. 

Suitable handbooks dealing with the different subjects can also be lent from the library to 
lecturers in advance of their lectures. 


LIST OF SETS. 


The Prehellenic Age (classified list of slides 
only;. 

Early Malta (X. S. Clogstoun). 

The Geography of Greece (A. J. Toynbee). 

Ancient Athens: historical sketch (S.Gasson). 

Ancient Athens : topographical (annotated 
list of slides only, D. Brooke). 

The Acropolis A. H. Smith . 

Ancient Architecture (D. S. Robertson). 

Greek Sculpture (J. Penoyre). 

The Parthenon (A. H. Smith). 

Greek Vases (M. A. B. Braunholtz). 

Greek Painting (T. B, L. Webster. This has 
been so arranged that it can be given either 
as two lectures or, by the omission of all 
slides bearing even numbers, as one). 

A Survey of early Greek Coins: 7 slides 
showing 49 coins (P. Gardner). 

Some Coins of Sicily (G. F. Hill). 

Greek Papyri (H. I. Bell). 

Olympia and Greek Athletics (E. N. Gar- 
diner) . 

Xenophon : the expedition of Cyrus and 
Xenophon’s Anabasis (annotated list of 
slides only, by A. W. and B. I. Lawrence). 

Alexander the Great (D. G. Hogarth). 

The Travels of St. Paul (no text). 

The Ancient Theatre (J. T. Sheppard). 

Ancient Life, Greek (annotated list of slides 
only) . 

Some Ancient Handicrafts (annotated 
list of slides, A. W. Lawrence and W. T. 
Purdon). 

Greek Scenery (classified list of slides 
only). 


The Greek Church (classified list of slides 
only) . 

Modern Greek Country Life (classified 
list of slides only) . 


Life in the Roman World (H. H. Symonds). 
Ancient Life, Roman (annotated list of slides). 
Rome (H. M. Last). 

The Roman Forum (G. H. Hallam). 

The Roman Forum, for advanced students 
(T. Ashby). 

The Palatine and Capitol (T. Ashbv' . . 
Trajan's Market-Buildings iA. H. Smith). 
The Via Appia (R. Gardner). 

The Roman Campagna (T. Ashby). 

Roman Portraiture (Mrs. S. Arthur Strong). 
Romans in Portraiture (H. H. Symonds). 
Horace (G. H. Hallam). 

Virgil (H. R. Fairclough). 

Pompeii (A. van Buren). 

Ostia (T. Ashby). 

Ostia (R. Meiggs). 

Sicily (H. E. Butler). 

The Roman Rhone (S. E. Winbolt). 

Timgad (H. E. Butler). 

Roman Britain (Mortimer Wheeler). 

The Roman Wall (R. G. Collingwood) . 

The Roman Soldier (H. H. Symonds). 

The Religion of Roman Britain (Miss X. C. 
Jollifle;. 

The Byzantine Civilisation : unillustrated 
(J. B. Bury). 


The sets consist of about 50 carefully selected slides, and the cost of hire including the text 
and postage to members is js. 6 d . 

Application should be made to 

The Assistant Librarian, 

Hellenic Society, 

50, Bedford Square, W.C.i. 
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THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC STUDIES. 

REPORT FOR THE SESSION 1936-37. 


The Council beg leave to submit their report 
for the Session now concluded : — 

Loyal Address to His Majesty the King. 

The Society had the honour of presenting, 
through the Home Secretary, an Address of 
loyalty and devotion to His Majesty the King on 
the occasion of His Accession. His Majesty’s 
gracious acknowledgement has been received 
from Sir John Simon. 

Finance. 

Thanks to the maintenance of the various 
economies decided upon four years ago, the 
financial position of the Society continues to 
improve. The income and expenditure account, 
despite the temporary increase in salaries and 
the special donation of £50 to the British School 
at Athens on the occasion of its Jubilee, shows 
a credit balance of £235, which being transferred 
to the balance sheet brings the surplus up to £312. 
On the revenue side, the increase in the sales of 
back numbers of the Journal is particularly 
noticeable, owing, no doubt, to gaps in sets being 
made good, and it cannot therefore be expected 
to continue for more than a year or so. Life 
Compositions transferred to revenue account 
show an increase of over £40 ; this is due to the 
increasing mortality rate among members, and 
indicates how much the Society still depends 
upon a generation that is now rapidly passing 
away. 

A bequest of £500 from the late Dr. G. A. 
Macmillan w r as received during the year. 

There is again a satisfactory increase in the 
number of Student Associates; a large pro- 
portion eventually become Full-Members, and 
thus help to compensate for the extremely 
liberal terms which they enjoyed previously. 
The Council looks with confidence to the 
Student Associate movement for increasing 
support in the future. On the other hand, the 
number of ordinal v members continues to 
decline, and it is therefoie all the more urgently 
necessary to obtain new' members outside the 


Student Associate class. This has become a 
much more difficult problem now' than it used to 
be when a classical education was the rule and 
not the exception. But it should be the aim of 
everyone to secure at least one new 7 member 
during the year, and to this end a proposal form 
is being included with each copy of the report 
which is circulated to Members. 

The follow ing figures show the membership at 


June 

i st for the last three years 

- 




Life Student 




Members. 

Members. Associates. 

. Libraries. 

Total. 

1935 

U094 

194 

305 

L743 

I93 6 

1,088 

150 202 

310 

L75° 

1937 

LO52 

150 23O 

307 

1 '739 



Obituary. 




Paul Wolters died in Munich on 21st October, 
1936. For many >ears he had retired from 
teaching and had devoted himself to private 
wmrk. Since 1912 he had been an Honorary 
Membra of the Society, a xecognition of the 
value for English archaeology of his work and 
personal influence. A pupil of the Bonn school 
of Kekule, Usener and Bucheler, he w as one of 
the last of that generation which still combined 
archaeology with a full mastery of philology 
and history. To his early years belongs the 
new* edition of Fricderich's catalogue of the 
Berlin Casts, which was for long the most used 
and best handbook to ancient sculpture. In 
his later years he prepared several editions of 
Springer’s Handbuch der antiken Kunst , a remark- 
able combination of pious self-effacement with 
individual judgment, which remained an indis- 
pensable tool for an entire generation of scholars. 
His years as secretary of the German Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Athens from 1087 to 1890, 
when he was summoned to the professorial chair 
in Wurzburg, w'ere most fortunate for the Insti- 
tute and for its organ, the Athenische Mitleilnngen. 
Here hew as the unobtrusive helper and counsellor 
of archaeologists of all nations : his papers in that 
Journal, his publication of the tholostomb of 
Menidi and of the inx liptions in the Epigraphic 
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Museum show the wide scope of his interests and 
of his knowledge. To the years when he taught, 
first at Wurzburg and later in Munich as Furt- 
wangler's successor, belong his numerous publi- 
cations in Academy Journals and Festschriften. 
They provide unfailingly the answers to the 
problems they pose : common to them all is the 
modesty, the depth of learning, and the charm 
which were characteristic of the man and his 
work. 

Theodor Wiegand, an Honorary Member of 
the Society since 1910, died on 19th December, 
1936. Wolteis and Wiegand represent opposite 
poles of archaeological work and character. 
Wiegand it was who enriched knowledge to the 
greatest extent by his wide explorations and 
excavations and by his significant acquisitions 
and organisation while Director of the Berlin 
Museums. Furthermore, his impulse deter- 
mined the character of German archaeology for 
a generation. His earliest work. Die archdische 
Poros-Architectur der Akropolis zu Athen, marks the 
beginning of modern architectural research. 
What Humann and Conze began in Pergamon 
and Magnesia, Wiegand continued in Priene, 
Miletus, Didyma, Samos, and finally in Per- 
gamon again, the starting-point. By skilful 
choice of many collaborators and by an extra- 
ordinary gift of organisation he succeeded in 
completing these colossal tasks and in bringing 
their results to publication. Since Xewton no 
one has done moie to extend our knowledge of 
nearer Asia Minor. During the war he won 
distinction by his care for and publication of the 
antiquities of Syria, Palestine, and Western 
Arabia. The Berlin Museums, of which he was 
director from 1912 to 1930, owe to him the 
acquisition of the Seated and the Standing 
Goddesses, and the arrangement of the Pergamon 
Museum. In his sixty-eighth year he undertook 
the direction of the German Archaeological Insti- 
tute, and managed its affairs w ith great discretion 
and authority up to his death. 

The Council have also to deplore the loss of 
one of their own number. Alan Blake way, 
who died last October, while acting as Director 
of the British School at Athens in order to 
complete the work at Perachora, left unfinished 
by the death of his close friend Humfry Payne 
a few months earlier. This second calamity 
to the Society, to the School and to Greek studies 
demands particular mention in this Report, 
but this is not the time or the place for attempt- 
ing an intimate portrait. 

The facts of his life may be summarised 
bt icily. He was the son of the late Aichdeacon 
of Stafford, came to Christ Church from Shrews- 
bury, got a First in Gieats m 1924 despite one of 


his constantly recurring illnesses, proved him- 
self a remarkable teacher of boys of all ages 
and grades at Winchester from 1925 to 1931, 
and found his true niche as Fellow and Tutor 
of Corpus Christi, Oxford. His lectures at once 
became crowded: he was early made a Uni- 
versity Lecturer: he began to produce original 
and highly important work : and his career 
was crowned by a happy marriage a few months 
before he died at the age of 38. 

His published work deals mainly with early 
Greek History — the date of Archilochos, early 
trade with the West, and early contacts of Greece 
with Etruria and Latium. It is especially 
notable for the way in which he was able to 
enrich and illuminate the scanty literary records 
with the minute know ledge of pottery w hich he 
had acquired from Beazley and Payne. 

When Payne died, one felt that at least there 
existed in Blake way the ideal friend and con- 
fidant to carry on his work, w hich they had begun 
together at Christ Church. But when Blakeway 
died long before Payne's material could be 
sorted and published, and left to others a mass of 
equally important material of his own, it was 
difficult to refrain from sheer despair : for it is 
not too much to say that there existed in their 
chosen period no third contemporary scholar, 
in England or outside it, of quite their rank and 
promise. But the w~ork of learning and inter- 
pretation goes ever on. The School has been 
fortunate in finding its present Officers to 
direct it: and in Athens and Oxford a little 
band of friends and colleagues and pupils are 
working on the rich stores of Perachora and 
of Blake way's notes to save for scholarship all 
that it is possible to save. Much must inevitably 
fail of fruition : for these were already masters 
and artists in their subject, and no other but its 
author can complete a half-finished master- 
piece. Vet even in his few' years of maturity, 
Blakeway. like Payne, has left behind enough 
published work to show only too clearly of how' 
rich a har\est death has deprived us. 

His ashes were buried a few weeks ago under 
the floor of the Chapel at Corpus. 

John Knight Fotheringham, Reader in Ancient 
Astronomy and Chronology at Oxford since 
1923, was best known by his work on Eusebius 
The Bodleian Manuscript of the Chronicle 1905, 
Eusebii Chionici Canones 1923 1 and on Historical 
Eclipses i'1921;. In collaboration with Piofessoi 
Langdon and Dr. C. Schoch, he elicited from 
the Venus Tablets of Ammizaduga ,1928; important 
corrections of ancient dates : and his recalcula- 
tion of the eclipse of 383 b.c., showing that the 
* path of totality ' traversed not Cappadocia 
as had been supposed , but the region south of 
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the Halys, put the war between Lydia and 
Media in its true strategical perspective,, in 
relation with Croesus 5 invasion of Cappadocia. 
Fotheringham, who graduated from Merton Col- 
lege in 1896, held lectureships first in Classical 
Literature and then in Ancient History at King’s 
College, London (1904-12*. and a Readership 
in Ancient History in the University of London 
; 1912-20), but was enabled to devote himself 
almost wholly to research in Oxford first by a 
Fellowship of Magdalen College and later by an 
Oxford Readership, which was created for him. 

The Society has also to record with regret the 
loss of the following : — Miss A. Acutt, Mr. \V, 
Arkwright "a Life Member and an authority on the 
languages of South-West Asia Minor), Mrs. W. H, 
Banks ia Life Member), Mr. D. H. Boulton, 
Mr. F. Brewster (a Life Member), Mis. Brooks- 
bank, Hon. W. Xapier Bruce, Rev. R. M. 
Clark, Mr. F. Granger, Prof. \V.* W. Grundy, 
Canon W. Harnett, Mr. C. R. A. Howden, 
Miss J. Lindlev, Mr. H. Pegram, Rt. Hon. Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Air. G. F. Scott, Rev. C. E. 
Seaman, Mr. L. R. Strangways, Mr. J. Thomp- 
son, Mr. M. P. Vlas to. Bishop Welldon (a Life 
Member; and Sir William H. A. Worsley. 

Administrative Changes. 

The Council have recently had the pleasure 
of electing the following as Honorary Members 
of the Society : Prof, J. Bidez of Ghent, Prof. 
C. W. Blegen of Cincinnati, Monsieur Rene 
Dussaud of Paris and Prof. G. P. Oikonomos of 
Athens. 

The Council have pleasure in announcing the 
election of Prof. F. H. Marshall to the Standing 
Committee in place of Prof. B. Ashmole, who 
retires by rotation. 

The resignation from the Council of Mr. 
C. W. M. Cox, owing to an appointment abroad, 
has been accepted with regret. 

The Council have nominated as new members 
of their body Mr. R. P. Austin, Air. R. P. 
Hinks, and Air. L. P. Wilkinson ; and Prof. 
H. A. Ormerod to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. A. A. Blakeway. The 
following members, retiring by rotation, have 
been nominated for re-election : — Aliss M. Alford, 
Aliss J. R. Bacon, Air. C. Al. Bowra, Prof. F, R. 
Earp, Mr. X. G. L. Hammond, Mr. B. L. 
Hallward, Prof. H. M. Last and Prof. F. H. 
Marshall. 

The Council regret to report that Mr. George 
Garnett, who by the courtesy of Alessrs. Alac- 
millan & Co., has hitherto acted as Assistant 
Treasurer to the Society, has been compelled 
by a serious illness to give up all his duties. In 
wishing Air. Garnett complete recovery, the 


Council desire to put on record the valuable 
aid he has given to the Society for the past 34 
years. In consequence of Mr. Garnett’s illness, 
the accountancy of the Society hitherto done at 
the offices of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. has been 
transferred to 50 Bedford Square, to which address 
all communications should in future be sent. 

The Council again thank Air. C. F. Clay and 
Mr. W. E. F. Alacmillan for giving their services 
as Auditors for the past year and have nominated 
them for re-election. 

An informal gathering was held on December 
17th at 50 Bedford Square, when the presentation 
of a collection of books, a cheque and an inscribed 
scroll was made by Sir Frederic Kenyon on 
behalf of the donors as a small token of their friend- 
ship and esteem to Mr. John Penovre, who retired 
last July after 34 years as Secretary and Libraiian. 

Meetings. 

The following communications have been 
made during the session : — 

Xov. 3rd, 1936. Sir Leonard Woolley on 
6 Excavations near Antioch in 1936.' 

Feb. 2nd, 1937. Mr. J. M. Cook on 
4 Proto-Attic Pottery’/ 

May 4th, 1937. Mr. Anthony Steel on 
4 The Painted Churches of Cyprus/ 

June 29th, 1937. Prof. J. L. Alvres 1 Presi- 
dential Address') on ' Visual Aids in Classical 
Teaching/ 

Summaries of the above communications, 
where available, will appear in the Society’s 
Journal. 

The Joint Library. 

The following figures show’ the work done 
during the last three sessions : — 



Library. 



1934-5 1933- 1 

5 1936-7 

Books added 

• 5-^ 5 l6 

379 

Books borrow ed .. 

• 4-9 1 9 4-7°6 

4-»53 

Borrowers 

673 683 

685 

Slide 

Collections, etc. 


Slides added 

165 170 

I?!! 

Slides borrowed . . 

- 7-995 7-° 1 5 

4*714 

Slides sold 

• 346 459 

5 12 

Photographs sold.. 

• ^45 143 

182 

The following 

are among the 

interesting 


accessions made during the year : — Blinkenberg 
and Kinch's Lindos, Fouilles et Recheiches . the 
index volume of The Palace of Minos at Knossos, 
Marshall's Mohenjo-daio and the Indus Utilisation, 
Pernier s Palazzo Minoico di Festbs. the ieport of 
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the sixth season of The excavations at Dura - 
Europos, Gsell and Joly’s Khamissa , Mdaouronch , 
Announa, Krencker and Schede’s Der Tempel in 
Ankara , Xoack and Lehmann-Hartleben’s Bauge - 
schichtliche Untersnchungen am Stadtrand von Pompeji , 
a photographic reproduction of Bufalini’s 
of (1551), Rostovtzeff’s Skythien und der 

Bosporus , the second edition of the Prosopo- 
graphia Imperii Romani, vol. 2, the eleventh volume 
of the Cambridge Ancient History , Gadd’s The 
Stones of Assyria , Payne and Young's Archaic 
Marble Sculpture ftom the Acropolis , Haspels’ 
Attic black-figured lekythoi , Richter and Hall’s 
Red-figured Athenian vases in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, the third volume of Mattingly’s 
Coins of the Roman Empire in the British Museum, 
Millet and Talbot Rice’s Byzantine Painting at 
Trebizond, Strzygowski’s Uancien art chretien de 
Syrie, further parts of the Monumenta Palaeo- 
graphica Vetera , the photographic facsimile of the 
Euripides Codex Venetus Marcianus 471 (the 
munificent gift of the Editor. Mr. J. A. Spranger, 
and one of the fifteen copies printed) 5 and further 
volumes of the rare Studi e document i di storia e 
diritto 'the gift of Dr. St. Clair Baddeley) which 
make our set very nearly complete. Dr. St. 
Clair Baddeley has also enriched the library’ by 
the donation of over 100 books and pamphlets 
on Italian archaeology and history. 

The following periodicals have been added to 
the Library : Uannee philologique, Berytus, British 
Museum Quarterly, Bulletin photographique des 
sommaires et compte-rendus bibliographiques , Com - 
mentationes Vindobonenses, Hermes Einzelschriften, 
Reports of the Department of Antiquities in Cyprus , 
and the Revue Internationale des etudes balkaniques . 
After a lapse of many years, the Library’s set of 
BuletinulComisiunii Monument elorIstorice\ Bucharest) 
has been brought up to date. 

During the year a number of volumes of the 
Fouilles de Delphes have been bound, thus lessen- 
ing the labour of consulting this work, and as 
only two * Lieferungen ’ of the German Limes 
publication now remain to be issued, a start has 
been made in binding this monumental work into 
volumes : it is to be hoped that the change will 
be of considerable assistance to all who use it. 

The arrangement for the interchange of books 
with the Xational Central Library continues to 
give satisfaction and to grow in usefulness, 54 
volumes having been borrowed from the 
Xational Central Library during the year as 
against 84 supplied to them. The Joint Library 
is also co-operating in their scheme for the 
disposal of duplicate books and periodicals, 
which has already proved beneficial. 

The two Councils wish to express their sincere 
thanks for gifts of books from the following : — 


Authors : Dr. L. Amundsen, Prof. A. S. 
Arvanitopulos, Prof. G. Behrens, Mr. E. Bielefeld, 
Dr. O. Brendel, Mr. H. Bouchery, H.E. Mr. D. 
Caclamanos, Dr. Y. C. B. Coutant, Prof. F. 
Cumont, Prof. A. Delatte. Prof. E. Diehl, 
Prof. S. Eitrem, Prof. M. Faggella, Prof. S. 
Ferri, Mr. R. J. Forbes, Dr. E. H. Freshfield, 
Prof. P. Georgiadis, Dr. G. M. A. Hanfmann, 
Dr. B. Hasler, Miss C. H. E. Haspels, Dr. H. M. 
Hornsby, Dr. E. D. Kolokotsas,Mr. L. Laffranchi, 
Dr. P. Lambrechts, Sir Philip Macdonell, Prof. 
A. Maddalena, Prof. A. Momigliano, Prof. A. D. 
Xock, Dr. A. Xordh, Dr. R. A. Pack, Prof. 
E. Panaitescu, Dr. A. A. Papagiannopulos- 
Palaios, Dr. J. Papastavru, Prof. H. Philippart, 
Mr. L. Philippou, Dr. F. Poulsen, Dr. P. Rain- 
geard, Prof. D. M. Robinson, Prof. G. Roden- 
waldt, Mr. H. Rolland, Mr. F. de Ruyt, Mr. 
C. H. O. Scaife, Mr. F. W. Shipley, Mrs. S. A. 
Strong, Mr. U. Tackholm, Miss M. V. Taylor, 
Mr. C. Yell ay, Dr. W. B. Westermann, Dr. W. E. 

\ Veter, Miss J. H. L. Wetmore, Dr. P. Wolters, 
Mr. T. Woody, Dr. L. Zancan, Dr. H. Ziegler. 

Dono/s of miscellaneous works : Dr. St. Clair 
Baddeley, Dr. W. H. Buckler, Sir Augustus 
Daniel. Prof. R. M. Dawkins, Dr. W. R. Hafliday, 
Mr. F. C. Hiley, Mr. W. R. LeFanu, Capt. 
J. C. F. Lister, Sir George Macdonald, Mr. 
W. E. F. Macmillan, Lord Mersey, Dr. W. 
Miller, Dr. J. G. Milne, Mr. D. P. Petrocochino, 
Mr. J. E. Powell, Mr. W. H. Pigg, Mr. T. C. 
Skeat, Mr. J. A. Spranger, Dr. R. S. Weir, Dr. 
U. Zanotti-Bianco. 

The Presses of the following Universities : Cam- 
bridge, Catholic University of America, Harvard, 
Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, Xebraska, 
Oxford, Les Presses Universitaires de France, 
Yale. 

Institutions and Associations : Academie 

d’Athenes, Academie polonaise des sciences et 
des lettres, R. Accademia delle Scienze dell’ 
Istituto di Bologna, American Philological 
Association. American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens, Association Guillaume Bude, 
Athens Archaeological Society, British Broad- 
casting Corporation, British Museum, British 
School of Aichaeology at Athens, British School 
of Archaeology in Jerusalem, British School 
at Rome, Congress of Archaeological Societies, 
Cyprus Committee, Deutsches Archaologisches 
Institut, athenische und istanbulische Abteilun- 
gen, Egyptian L^niversity Library, Faculte de 
Philosophic et Lettres (Brussels), Goteborgs 
Stadsbibliotek, Institut de philologie et d’histoire 
orientales et slaves (Brussels), Institut frangais 
de Damas, Institut fur Altertumskunde der 
L'niversitat Greifswald, Institut fur Munzkunde 
und Archaologie der P. Pazmany-Universitat 



(Budapest), Institut Kondakov, R. Istituto di 
Archeologia e Storia dell’ Arte, Istituto di Studi 
Romani, London Museum, Mediaeval Academy 
of America, Metropolitan Museum of Art (New 
York), Miinzhandlung Basel, Museums of 
Istanbul, North of England Excavation Com- 
mittee, Queens University (Belfast;, Royal 
Society* of Letters (Lund), Scarborough Public 
Library", Service des Antiquites de PEgvpte, 
Society of Antiquaries, Stadtisches Yerkehrsamt 
(Trier), State Academy for the History of 
Material Culture (Leningrad), H.M. Stationery 
Office, Universite Joseph Pilsudski Warsaw), 
University of Athens, University of Salonika, 
Walters Art Gallery (Baltimore). 

The following Publishing Houses : Akademische 
Buchhandlung (Helsingfors), Allen & Unwin, 
C. H. Beck, 6 Les Belles Lettres,’ G. Bell & Sons. 
A. & C. Black, Basil Blackwell, Bloud & Gay, 

E. de Boccard, J. G. Calve, Jonathan Cape, 
G. Carabba, H. Champion, Chatto & Windus, 
Christophers, Constable & Co., Cresset Press, 

4 Dante Alighieri 1 (Milan), Editions d'art et 
d : his toil' e, Gerold & Go., C. W. K. Gleerup, 
G. Fock, B. Grasset, W. de Gruyter, O. Harrasso- 
■witz, Heinemann, E. Himeran, F. Hirt, Holder- 
Pickler-Tempskv? Junker & Dunnhaupt. Kegan 
Paul Trench & Trubner, H. Keller, W. Kohl- 
hammer, E. Leroux, Levin & Munksgaard, 
Lovat Dickson & Thompson, F. Leo & Co., 
Libreria dello Stato (Rome), Macmillan & Co., 
The Macmillan Co. (New York), Gebr. Mann. 

F. Meiner, Methuen & Co., H. Milford. Nijgh 
& van Ditmar, A. Picard, Rembrandt-Yerlag, 
R. M. Rohrer, G. Routledge, G. Schulte- 
Bulmke, Sidgwick & Jackson, A. Signorelli, 
A. W. SijthofF, H. Speyer, Spink & Son. G. E. 
Stechert & Co., B. G. Teubner, Trimarchi, 
C. Winter, N. Zanichelli. 

As before, the Councils have to record their 
grateful appreciation of the help given by Mrs. 
Gulley in dealing with the accessions of books, 
by Miss Alford in recording the inflow of 
periodicals and by Mrs. Barge in both the 
library and the photographic department. 

As a result of a recent adjustment, the Office 


remains open between i and 2 p.m. except on 
Saturdays ; it is hoped that this will be a help to 
those who have difficulty in coming at other times. 

The thanks of the Councils are due to the 
following donors to the photographic depart- 
ment: — Dr. W. H. Buckler, Mr. J. M. Cook, 
Mrs. Gulley, Mr. O. Davies, the executors of 
the late Mr. L. G. Dyer, Mr. J. Penovre, and 
the Royal Numismatic Society. 

The use made of the slide collection during the 
past year has been disappointingly small. In 
some measure this may be due to competition by 
the epidiascope and other means of illustrating 
lectures, but in the main it would seem that the 
economies forced upon so many by the depression 
have been allowed to become permanent. The 
decline in borrowing is also aggravated by the 
lack of an up-to-date printed catalogue on sale 
to members, but in the present circumstances the 
printing of a new catalogue, unless the cost 
(about £330 is 1 educed by an outside 
benefaction, seems to be out of the question. It 
is possible to extend and impiove the collection 
only if adequate use is made of it. 

By an arrangement with the British School at 
Athens, many of the mounted prints and drawings 
which w'ere displayed at their Jubilee Exhibition 
at Burlington House last year are housed in the 
basement and are available for inspection. 
The Managing Committee of the School has 
recorded their obligation to the Society's staff 
for help given 111 the preparation of the 
exhibits. 

The Council lias been investigating the 
suggestion made recently that a handbook to 
the sites in the Eastern Mediterranean visited 
by cruises would be generally w elcomed : the 
cooperation of the Roman Society and of 
the British Schools at Athens and Rome is 
assured, and it is hoped that the scheme will 
materialise. 

The Library has just received an interesting 
donation from Mrs. F. Folliott in the form of 
Mrs. Theodore Bent's journals which chronicle 
her travels with her husband in Greece and the 
Near East during the years 1805-1898. 
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Examined and found correct. 



INCOME AND EXPENDITURE ACCOUNT. From JANUARY i, 1936, to DECEMBER 31, i93 f >- 






'JOURNAL OF HELLENIC STUDIES’ ACCOUNT. From JANUARY i, 1936, to DECEMBER 31, 193b. Cr. 
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**A book that is shut is but a block ” 





c ^e°lo C/ 

GOVT. OF INDIA 
Department of Archaeology 

NEW DELHI. 



Please help us to keep the book 
clean and moving. 


5* IU 1 48. N. DELHI. 



